THIS  WEEK:  PRESS  FREEDOM  RESOLUTIONS  GO  TO  CONGRESS 
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irons?  How  were  they  to  be  brought 
in  from  all  points  of  the  compass, 
equipped,  and  coached  as  a  play¬ 
ing  unit?  And  where  was  the 
audience  to  defray  the  expense 
of  such  a  costly  project? 

Before  a  capacity  audience 
of  more  than  50,000  at  Dyche 


cago  Bears,  24. 

For  the  eleventh  consecutive 
year,  the  mythical  eleven — the 
pick  of  the  performers  who  flashed 
across  the  nation’s  college  grid¬ 
irons  during  the  previous  season — 
again  had  been  brought  together 
from  all  over  the  country  and  an 
audience  found  to  watch  them 
play,  at  from  SI.  10  to  $6.60  per 
seat,  with  the  profits  going  to 
charity. 

The  man  who  had  the  idea  is 
Arch  Ward. 

The  medium  which  enabled 
him  to  actualize  his  idea  and  make 
it  into  a  national  institution,  net¬ 
work-sponsored  coast  to  coast,  shot 
by  the  news  reels  and  covered  by 
the  nation’s  ace  sports  reporters, 
is  the  Chicago  Tribune,  of  which 
Arch  Ward  is  the  sports  editor. 


For  years  each  season  the 
mythical  all-star  college  football 
team  was  assembled  only  on  paper. 
Why  not,  one  man  thought,  actu¬ 
ally  get  the  mythical  eleven  to- 
gtthc  I'  in  person  on  a  football  field 
and  match  this  aggregation  of 
punting,  passin 


running 
talent  against  the  world’s  profes- 
aonal  football  champs? 

Ev^erybedy  agreed  that  it  was 
afood  idea.  But  where,  they  asked, 
were  the  influence  and  authority 
to  bring  together  in  one  place  the 
pick  of  the  outstanding  perform- 
tts  on  the  nation’s  coll  ge  grid¬ 


ARCH  WARD 

stadium  in  Evanston,  suburb  of 
Chicago,  the  College  All-Stars  of 
America’s  1943  grid  season  on 
August  30  battled  the  world’s  pro¬ 
fessional  football  champions.  The 
score:  College  All-Stars,  21;  Chi¬ 


Au^usi  average  net  paid  total  circulation: 
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KEEP  AMERICA  STRONG 
BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


The  battle  record  of  American  fighter  pilots  plainly  says,  "They  must 

be  good!”  ★  Here  at  home,  our  firm  resolve  is  that  the  engines 

we  simply  them  must  be  good  too— the  best  that  care  and  precision 

and  long  experience  can  produce.  Allison  has  built  A 

and  delivered  more  than  50,000  such  engines 

to  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces.  ^  In 

service  that  covers  every  front, 

planes  powered  by  these  engines 

have  helped  to  run  up 

an  impressive  score 

against  enemy  air- 

craft.  'A'  This  is  an 

indication  of  qualities  I 

useful  not  only  in  war  but 
in  engines  to  power  the 

planes  in  which  you  ■ 


POWERED  BY  ALLISON 

P-j8 — Lightning 
P-jg — Airacobra 
P~^o —  IV arhawk 
A-j6and  P-Jt — Mustang 
P-6} — Kingcobra 

More  than  jofioo  Allison  engines 
built  for  the  U.  S.  Army  Air  Forces 
power  the  above  planes. 


LiquiO-COOLED  AIRCRAFT  ENGINES 


CFNERAl 

MOTORS 


Every  Sunday  Afternoon 

General  Motors  Symphony  of  the  Am 


NBC  Network 
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Tlie  secret  of  advertising  success  in 
Philadelphia  lies  in  the  same  sort 
of  skillful  blending  of  selected  in¬ 
gredients  that  distinguishes  the 
finest  mixtures  of  choice  tobaccos. 

The  reason  is  obvious  —  and  basic. 

Philadelphia  traditionalists  find  a 
common  meeting  ground  in  one,  or 
both,  of  the  city’s  conservative  news¬ 
papers.  Liberal  Philadelphians,  on 
the  other  hand,  buy  —  believe  in  — 
and  support  The  Record. 

Because  newspaper  preferences  in 


the  (Quaker  City  are  a  matter  of  sin¬ 
cere  conviction  —  only  a  blend  of 
these  two  clearly  defined  reader  au¬ 
diences  can  earn  complete  exposure 
for  your  product,  or  service,  in 
“America’s  Third  Largest  Market.” 

Advertisers  who  know  Philadelphia, 
know  that  the  newspaper  “Blend  of 
Perfection”  is  ‘T/ff  RECORD  — 
and  ONE  Other.”  They  also  know 
that  there  is  no  other  advertising 
“mixture”  that  captures  the  full 
flavor  of  Philadelphia’s  $2^  billion 
buying  potential. 


R«prMMit«d  NatiosaUT  by  G*org*  A.  MeOaritt  Co. — Naw  Yotk.  Chicago.  Philadalphia,  Dattoii.  ClooolMd 


Few  people  notice  or  even  think  of  the 
many  special  abilities  the  railroads  have 
been  required  to  develop.  One  of  these  is  accu¬ 
rately  anticipating  the  need  of  agriculture  and 
other  industry  for  rail  transportation. 

Because  they  do  this,  freight  cars  for  years 
have  almost  always  appeared  at  the  right  place, 
at  the  right  time  and  in  the  right  number.  This 
has  been  a  must  for  orderly  marketing  and 
efficient  low-cost  transportation. 

Today,  while  everything  they  have  is  working 
day  and  night  to  hasten  victory,  the  railroads 
are  busy  also  taking  the  measure  of  the  jobs 
that  lie  ahead. 

What  new  kinds  of  goods  will  have  to  be  car¬ 
ried?  What  kinds  of  cars  will  they  need?  Where 
will  they  come  from  and  where  will  they  go? 
What  service  and  rates  will  be  needed  to  de¬ 
velop  business,  shipping  and  employment? 
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Long  before  the  call  comes  for  postw  cr  action, 
the  answers  to  these  and  hundreds  of  other 
questions  must  be  ready.  Finding  the  answers 
to  these  questions  is  the  work  of  a  separate 
group  of  seasoned  railroaders — the  Railroad 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Transportation. 

In  this  way,  the  railroads  are  looking  ahead  to 
the  time  when  iVmerica  turns  again  to  peace¬ 
time  work — and  planning  their  necessary  part 
in  helping  to  make  it  a  wonderful  land  to  live 
in,  just  as  they  have  helped  make  it  strong  in 
time  of  war. 


AMBmCAN  RAILROAPS 

ALL  UNITID  POR  VICTORY 
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year  and  a  half  ago,  nobody  had  ever 
heard  of  Air-Wick.  Today  you  can  buy  it  in  thou¬ 
sands  of  stores  in  scores  of  cities.  Hundreds  of 
tliousands  of  housewives  hav'e  acquired  not  only 
the  desire  for  Air -Wick  itself,  hut  a  brand-new 
household  habit... a  brand-new  way  of  getting  rid 
of  unpleasant  household  odors. 


As  Seeinan  Brothers  and  Weintrauh,  encour¬ 
aged  by  Air- Wick's  soaring  batting  average,  inove<l 
into  new  markets  across  the  nation,  they  stuck 
steadfastly  to  the  formula  of  frequent  and  con¬ 
sistent  newspaper  advertising:  an  ad  of  440  to 
1,200  lines  to  break  the  news,  followed  by  smaller 
ads  ranging  down  to  42  lines,  followed  in  turn  by 
the  larger  ads  at  regular  intervals.  The  introduc¬ 
tory  program  called  for  one  to  three  ads  i^very 
tveek  for  13  weeks...  folio  wed  in  most  markets  by 
continuous  schedules  of  similar  high  frequency. 


And  before  Air -Wick  had  been  on  the  market 
a  year,  Seeman  Brothers,  Inc.,  New  York  groceiy' 
wholesaler  and  Air -Wick's  national  distributor, 
saw  retail  sales  on  its  rookie  product  soar  to  a 
rate  of  $4,000,000  a  year.  No  sampling,  no  free 
goods,  no  deals  paved  Air-Wick’s  road  to  the 
big  leagues.  This  was  a  success  won  by  advertising 
...9{Vc  of  which  was  concentrated  in  netvspajx^rs. 


That's  hoiv  one  advertiser  licked  the  problem  of 
launching  a  netv  product  in  uartime.  And  that's 
the  ivay  nen  spaper  advertising  tvill  be  delivering 
results  for  scores  of  netv  products  making  their  btnv 
after  the  tear,  Meanivhile,  tvhatin'er  your  proldem, 
if  it  requires  telling  the  jteople.  you  can't  match 
the  heavy  hitters  that  mmsfmiM^r  advertising  lines 
up  on  your  side:  visual  presentation,  timeliness,  and 
complete  market -by-market  cover¬ 
age  of  an  audience  intensely  • 

interested  in  ttdi'ertising.  '1 


“Right  from  the  start,”  testifies  the  Seeman 
agency,  William  H.  Weintrauh  &  Co.,  “it  was  our 
opinion  tliat  no  other  medium  could  match  neivs- 
paiH-rs  in  introducing  Air -Wick... because  visual 
education  on  how  to  use  the  product  and  fac¬ 
simile  reproduction  of  the  package,  in  a  market- 
hy-market  program,  were  essential  for  success.” 


Thii  advertueBcnt,  prepared  by  tke  Bureau  of  Adeertiiiuf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  is  published  by  The  Milwaukee  Journal  in  the  interest  of  all  newspapers 
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That's  why  one  university  president  prefers 
The  New  York  Times  above  oil  other 
newspapers.  He  means,  more  academi¬ 
cally  to  be  sure,  he  prefers  The  Times 
because  it  gives  him  a  fair,  reliable, 
unbiased  report  of  the  news. 


Thousands  of  thinking,  intelligent  men  and 
women  throughout  America  echo  his 
opinion  of  The  Times.*  And  because  these 
men  and  women  who  set  the  thinking 
habits  and  the  buying  habits  of  millions 
of  others  prefer  The  Times  above  all 
other  newspapers,  advertisers  find  it  a 
most  productive  medium. 


'In  a  recent  impartial  survey  to  determine  the 
reading  habits  at  influential  men  and  women 
all  over  the  country,  one  question  was  asked: 
"What  is  your  favorite  newspaper  and  why?' 
They  expressed  a  four-to-one  preference  for 
The  Times  over  any  other  newspaper. 
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Congress  Gets  Two  World 
Free  News  Resolutions 

Toft  in  Senate,  Fulbright  in  House 
Propose  International  Press  Freedom 


the  fast-rolling  ‘world¬ 
wide  news  freedom”  snowball 
gained  size  impressively  this 
week  with  the  following  sub¬ 
stantial  additions  to  its  accumu¬ 
lating  bulk: 

1.  Resolutions  were  sub¬ 
mitted  to  both  houses  of  Con¬ 
gress  proposing  that  America 
lead  the  way  in  an  international 
free  news  crusade. 

2.  A  State  Department  pro¬ 
posal  said  to  be  ready  for  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  other  United  Na¬ 
tions  would  guarantee  free 
gathering,  transmission,  and  re¬ 
ceipt  of  news  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

3.  Assurances  of  press  free¬ 
dom  in  their  countries  were 
given  by  governmental  spokes¬ 
men  of  Holland,  Belgium,  and 
Norway. 

Fulbright,  Toit  Resolutions 

Proposals  to  the  House  and 
the  Senate  to  put  Congress  on 
record  in  favor  of  international 
agreements  to  guarantee  free¬ 
dom  of  press  and  radio  every¬ 
where  were  submitted  by  Rep. 
J.  William  Fulbright  (D.-Ark.) 
and  Sen.  Robert  A.  Taft  (R.- 
Ohio)  within  five  days  of  each 
other.  Both  stated  a  thesis  that 
free  dissemination  of  truth  and 
elimination  of  false  propaganda 
would  help  maintain  world  peace 
by  removing  the  cause  of  mis¬ 
understanding  among  nations 
and  peoples. 

The  two  resolutions  were  said 
to  be  in  harmony  with  the  pro¬ 
posal  drawn  up  by  the  State  De¬ 
partment  for  submission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  which  is 
understood  to  cover  two  main 
points: 

1.  That  newsmen  should  have 
the  right  to  gather  news  where- 
ever  it  develops  or  exists  and 
also  write  and  transmit  it  out 
of  any  country  without  hin¬ 
drance. 

2.  That  each  country  should 
permit  the  unhindered  receipt  of 
news  from  anywhere  in  the 
world. 

One  hundred  words  long,  the 
Fulbright  resolution,  submitted 
Sept.  7,  says: 

"Resolv^  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  ( the  Senate 
concurring )  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  believing 
that  the  unhindered  interchange 
of  independent  news  would  pro¬ 
mote  a  better  understanding 


among  nations  and  thus  help 
prevent  future  wars,  expresses 
itself  as  favoring  international 
agreements  which  shall  guaran¬ 
tee  world-wide  the  right  of  all 
accredited  press  and  radio  rep¬ 
resentatives  to  (1 1  write,  trans¬ 
mit,  and  publish  news  without 
private  or  governmental  inter¬ 
ference  and  ( 2 )  at  uniform  com¬ 
munication  rates.” 

In  introducing  the  proposal 
Rep.  Fulbright  told  the  House, 
"Truth  will  prevail  if  people 
are  correctly  informed.  It  is 
a  basic  tenet  of  our  political 
philosophy. 

"I  believe  we  should  pledge 
ourselves  anew  to  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  the  basic  principles  of 
free  speech  and  free  press,  as 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution 
and  without  which  our  form  of 
government  and  way  of  life  can¬ 
not  long  survive.” 

Fundamental  to  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  a  decent  world,  he  said, 
is  the  belief  that  all  peoples 
must  be  free  to  select  their  own 
form  of  government.  “It  is 
self-evident  this  cannot  be  done 
effectively  in  an  atmosphere  of 
restricted  or  distorted  news  and 
information.” 

Declaring  that  Hitler  and 
Goebbels  t^ve  proved  that  the 
the  most  powerful  tool  of  dicta¬ 
tors  in  driving  their  people  to 
violence  and  war  has  been  con¬ 
trol  of  the  channels  of  informa¬ 
tion.  he  declared: 

“Normal  men  become  killers 
only  under  the  infiuence  of  mass 
emotion,  and  the  usual  method 
by  which  unscrupulous  rulers 
drive  their  peoples  to  war  is 
by  skilfull  sowing  of  the  seeds 
of  national  prejudices  into  mass 
hatreds. 

Truth  Dominant 

“If  truthful  news  is  not  sup¬ 
pressed  at  the  source,  or  shut 
off  or  distorted  in  transmission, 
truth  will  eventually  stifle  the 
evils  of  prejudice.” 

Reminding  the  House  that 
pledges  backing  up  the  purpose 
of  his  resolution  were  con¬ 
tained  in  the  platform  of  both 
Democratic  and  Republican 
parties,  he  said,  “It  seems  to  me 
appropriate  that  this  Congress 
should  also  express  in  no  un¬ 
certain  terms  its  devotion  to 
and  belief  in  the  principles  of 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press.” 


The  Fulbright  proposal  was 
referred  to  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  which  is  expected  to 
consider  it  soon  after  the  return 
of  Congress  from  its  campaign 
recess.  A  survey  has  indicated 
it  will  win  approval. 

The  Taft  resolution,  submitted 
to  the  Senate  Sept.  12.  was 
similar  to  Hep.  Fulbright’s.  It 
reads: 

"Whereas  the  opening  of  all 
channels  of  news  throughout 
the  world,  the  complete  absence 


By  Frank  E.  Tripp 

General  Manager,  Gannett 
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THE  FOUOWING  is  a  transcript 
oi  a  talk  given  before  the  con¬ 
vention  oi  the  New  York  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association, 
held  this  week  at  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 


“WHAT  after  V-day?”  You’ll 

soon  be  calling  it  X-day,  but 
let’s  stick  to  the  V  for  the  mo¬ 
rn  e  n  t .  Simple 
question  it  is, 
and  one  man  s 
answer  is  prob¬ 
ably  as  good  as 
another’s.  How¬ 
ever,  let’s  start 
out  by  saying 
that  eventually 
newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  must 
reckon  with 
frequency  mod¬ 
ulation  and  tele¬ 
vision. 

That  will  not 
be  immediate  and  prior  to  it  I 
predict  a  Roman  holiday  for 
newspapers — a  period  of  adver¬ 
tising  volume  exceeding  the 
ability  of  many  papers  to  handle 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
newsprint  shortage  will  not  end 
with  the  making  of  peace  in 
Europe  nor  for  many  months 
thereafter. 

It  may  be  that  shortage  relief 
will  come  about  coincident  with 
the  peak  of  advertising  volume 
which  will  come  after  our  in- 


of  censorship  and  the  removal 
of  discrimination  in  the  use  of 
facilities  of  communication  will 
contribute  to  the  knowledge  of 
all  peoples  and  nullify  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  false  propaganda  and 
remove  causes  of  misunderstand¬ 
ing  among  nations,  thereby  con¬ 
tributing  to  the  prevention  of 
war  in  the  future: 

“Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  (the  House 
of  Representatives  concurring ) 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  requested  to  propose 
to  all  other  nations  that  there 
be  included  in  the  treaties  of 
peace,  or  in  the  treaty  provid¬ 
ing  for  an  international  organ¬ 
ization  of  sovereign  nations  as 
proposed  in  the  Connally  reso- 
( Continued  on  page  58) 


Newspapers 

dustries  return  to  making  civil¬ 
ian  goods  and  our  retailers  begin 
to  receive  sufficient  stocks  to 
once  more  engage  in  free  selling 
competition. 

Few  Predictions 

As  a  member  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advisory  Committee, 
whose  chief  problem  has  been 
that  of  newsprint,  and  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  and  also  of  the  Allied  News¬ 
paper  Council  and  of  the 
Newspaper  Editorial  Advisory 
Committee  of  the  Treasury — a 
Poo  Bah  if  ever  there  was  one, 
Poo  and  Bah  both  being  ap¬ 
propriate  labels  for  an  all-time- 
high  sucker  such  as  I  am  begin¬ 
ning  to  think  I  have  been 
throughout  this  war — in  all  of 
these  capacities  one  would  think 
I  would  have  some  wonderful 
predictions  to  make,  but  I 
haven’t. 

There  is  likely  to  be  a  higher 
trend  of  general  or  national  ad¬ 
vertising  preceding  a  high  level 
of  retail.  In  all  probability  there 
will  be  a  volume  which  may  tax 
the  capacity  of  newspapers, 
radio  and  magazines  for  a 
period. 

Then  will  come  a  leveling  off 
by  the  time  retailers  are  really 
ready  to  go  to  town  or  by  the 
time  merchandise  is  back  on  re¬ 
tailers’  shelves  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  bring  about  a  symp¬ 
tom  of  the  old-time  bargain 
selling. 

(Continued  on  page  54) 


Neivspaper  Networks 
Seen  as  Inadequate 

Previous  Failures  Cited  .  .  .  Selling  oi 
Entire  Medium  Needed  to  Meet  Competition 


Tripp 
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Baillie,  Exiled  Govts. 
Discuss  Free  Press 


U.P.  President  Now  in  London  Obtains 
Assurances  for  Post-War  News  Coverage 


impose  a  permanent  restriction 
on  the  free  supply  of  news  to 
the  French  press  by  agencies  of 
a  friendly  country  or  in  any  way 
to  oppose  full  access  to  French 
news  sources  by  recognized  for¬ 
eign  correspondents.  "  La  Guerre 
explained.  "The  Algiers  law 
w’as  merely  a  temporary  expe¬ 
dient  designed  to  cover  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  liberation  and  already  is 


Buckles  Urges 
Press  to  Tell 
Service  Stories 


National  Newspaper  Week 
Oct,  1-8.  will  provide  the  news¬ 
papers  with  a  timely  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  show  what  the  wartime 


HUGH  BAILLIE,  president  of 

the  United  Press,  has  arrived 
in  London  and  has  launched  into 
a  series  of  interviews  and  ex¬ 
changes  of  communications  with 
otiicials  of  liberated  and  soon- 
to-be-liberated  nations  on  the 
question  of  international  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  He  reports  to 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  he  has 
received  assurances  from  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  Belgium,  the  Neth¬ 
erlands  and  Norway  that: 

1.  American  correspondents 
would  be  admitted  to  their  news 
sources  on  an  equal  basis.  2. 
They  could  transmit  their  news 
out  of  the  country  at  the  same 
communications  rate  as  the  coun¬ 
try's  own  national  agency  or  any 
other  agency.  3.  All  legitimate 
news  agencies  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  service  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  of  those  countries 
without  restraint  or  preferential 
communications  rates. 

French  Decree  Lilted 

Simultaneously  the  French  re¬ 
acted  to  representations  from 
Baillie  and  other  sources  by  lift¬ 
ing  in  liberated  France  the  Al¬ 
giers  “ordinance  and  decree" 
which  had  set  up  a  monopoly 
for  the  new  French  national 
news  agency.  Agence  Francaise 
de  la  Presse.  in  serving  the 
French  press  during  an  indefinite 
period  after  the  invasion. 

.  Baillie  has  visited  the  exile 
governments  to  discuss  his  four- 
point  program  for  a  world  free 
press  (E.  &  P..  Feb.  5,  1944). 

That  program  is:  1.  News 
sources,  particularly  official 
sources,  competitively  open  to 
all.  2.  Transmission  facilities 
competitively  available  to  all. 

3.  A  minimum  of  official  regula¬ 
tion  of  the  flow  of  news  itself. 

4.  All  newspapers  throughout  the 
world  to  have  access  to  all  pos¬ 
sible  sources  of  news. 

He  met  with  Antoine  Delfosse. 
Belgian  minister  of  information: 
Dr.  P.  S.  Gerbrandy,  Nether¬ 
lands  prime  minister,  and  Dr. 
Trygve  Lie.  Norwegian  foreign 
minister. 

If  the  press  is  permitted  freely 
to  “illuminate  the  dark  corners 
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of  the  world,"  it  will  be  easier 
to  isolate  and  deal  with  the 
causes  of  war,  the  U.P.  execu¬ 
tive  .said. 

He  told  the  officials  that  the 
United  Press  was  eager  to  re¬ 
sume  covering  the  news  of  their 
countries  in  accordance  with  its 
traditional  policy  of  assigning  its 
own  representatives  to  gather 
the  news  at  the  source. 

Delfosse  agreed  with  Baillie 
that  “the  most  liberal  inter¬ 
change  of  truth  among  all  na¬ 
tions  is  one  of  the  essential 
bases  for  a  permanent  peace."  He 
gave  assurances  that  ail  legiti¬ 
mate  agencies  will  have  free 
access  to  Belgian  official  news 
sources  and  that  Belgian  papers 
would  be  free  to  subscribe  to 
bona  fide  foreign  news  agencies 
as  well  as  the  Belgian  agency 
which  will  be  set  up. 

Gerbrandy  gave  equally  firm 
assurance  that  the  Netherlands 
government  “considers  it  among 
its  highest  duties  to  safeguard 
freedom  of  the  press  and  to  pro¬ 
mote  all  measures  which  tend  to 
strengthen  that  freedom.” 

He  assured  Baillie  verbally 
and  in  a  written  exchange  of 
memoranda  that  “after  the  war 
in  Europe  and  the  Pacific  has 
finished,  there  will  be  no  obstacle 
to  resumption  of  the  same  free 
flow  of  news  that  prevailed  in 
all  the  Netherlands  before  the 
war." 

Norway  Agrees 

Baillie  then  called  upon  Dr. 
Lie.  who  said  that  untrammelled 
news  interchange  with  news 
agencies  and  newspapers  of 
other  countries  would  be  en¬ 
couraged  in  Norway  without  a 
vestige  of  restriction. 

Meanwhile  in  Paris,  two  weeks 
after  the  liberation  of  the  French 
capital,  the  De  Gaulle  provisional 
cabinet  modified  its  much-dis¬ 
cussed  Algiers  press  decree  of 
June  22.  This  decree  had  pro¬ 
vided  that  for  a  limited  time 
after  the  liberation  of  metro¬ 
politan  France,  the  new  French 
national  news  agency,  Agence 
Francaise  de  la  Presse.  would 
operate  without  competition 
from  foreign  agencies. 

French  officials  explained  that 
this  provision  was  intended  only 
to  give  the  new  agency  time  to 
get  on  its  feet  and  that  later  the 
competition  of  the  old.  estab¬ 
lished  agencies  of  other  countries 
would  be  permitted. 

The  decree  was  lifted  as  to  the 
territory  north  of  the  Loire 
River.  Andre  La  Guerre,  direc¬ 
tor  of  foreign  press  services  of 
the  French  Ministry  of  Informa¬ 
tion.  said  in  an  interview  with 
the  United  Press  this  week  that 
this  had  the  effect  of  throwing 
open  the  door  to  news  agencies 
of  all  nations  in  that  section  of 
France.  Very  shortly  this  will 
be  done  for  the  entire  country. 
La  Guerre  said. 

"It  was  never  our  intention  to 


in  process  of  being  lifted.” 

La  Guerre  explained  that  the 
Algiers  press  regulations  aimed 
firstly  to  insure  the  introduction 
of  necessary  reforms  in  the 
French  press  and  secondly  to 
permit  the  birth  of  a  new  French 
press  in  liberated  France. 

“Our  aim  was  not  to  restrict 
liberty  but  to  give  our  press  a 
better  standing  than  before  the 
war,”  he  said.  “We  foresaw 
that  90'.  of  the  old  papers 
would  go  after  the  liberation  and 
wished  to  give  every  opportunity 
for  the  birth  of  new  ones  to  take 
their  place. 

He  said  AFP  was  to  be  created 
on  a  cooperative  basis. 

“It  was  to  be  a  commercial  or¬ 
ganization  based  financially  on 
the  proceeds  of  selling  news  to 
French  newspapers.”  La  Guerre 
said.  “When  it  was  founded, 
however,  it  had  only  the  Algiers 
newspapers  to  supply  and  we 
foresaw  that  in  the  immediate 
post-liberation  period,  the  papers 
in  France  itself  would  not  be 
financially  strong  enough  to  sup¬ 
port  the  agency.  Consequently 
AFP  received  a  loan  from  the 
French  government  but  this  was 
not  intended  to  mean  that  it 
was  to  be  a  government  agency. 
The  intent  was  to  the  contrary.” 

He  said  the  decrees  restricted 
foreign  agencies  temporarily  to 
give  AFP  “an  even  break”  with 
the  powerful,  established  for¬ 
eign  agencies  with  which  it 
would  have  to  compete  later. 

The  restrictions  were  to  be 
lifted  with  the  return  of  “any¬ 
thing  like  normal  conditions." 
he  said,  adding:  “That  point  is 
now  reached  and  the  restrictions 
are  lifted  and  the  door  thrown 
open  to  all  the  Allied  agencies  to 
operate  here.” 

In  an  American  broadcast  to 
the  people  6f  Europe  Sept.  14. 
Baillie  stated  that  the  surest 
guarantee  of  liberty  is  the  com¬ 
plete  freedom  of  the  press  in 
gathering  and  distributing  news 
— true  news  not  distorted  by 
propaganda.  His  broadcast  was 
beamed  to  the  continent  from 
both  London  and  New  York  by 
the  American  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem  in  Europe  (ABSIE)  for 
listeners  in  France,  Belgium 
Italy,  Bulgaria.  Romania  and 
other  European  countries.  The 
broadcast  later  was  translated 
into  various  languages  and 
beamed  to  individual  countries 
as  a  part  of  ABSIE’s  special  pro¬ 
grams  for  these  countries. 

■ 

Bricker  Lauds  Press 

In  a  campaign  speech  at 
Mitchell.  Ind.,  Gov.  John  W. 
Bricker.  Vice-Presidential  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Republican  Party, 
declared  that  the  people  owe  an 
“everlasting  debt  of  gratitude  to 
most  of  the  editors  of  America" 
for  "keeping  up  the  fight  for  our 
essential  liberties  as  guaranteed 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights." 


services  of  the  press  mean  to 
the  nation,  according  to  Doyle 
L,  Buckles,  president  of  the 
Newspaper  Association  Manag¬ 
ers,  Inc.,  in  a  statement  this 
week. 

It  will  also  give  them  a  chance 
to  answer  critics  of  the  press, 
he  stated.  Since  attacks  on 
the  press  have  continued  un¬ 
abated  during  the  past  year  it 
is  especially  desirous  that  the 
story  of  Press  service  be  made 
known. 

Local  Story  Important 

While  material  of  a  national 
character  will  come  from  the 
national  organizations  during 
Newspaper  Week,  he  pointed 
out.  the  real  success  of  the  ob¬ 
servances  will  depend  upon  the 
resourcefulness  of  the  local 
newspaper.  It  is  the  local  story 
of  press  service  that  will  fasci¬ 
nate  and  impress  the  reader- 
make  him  aware  of  the  inde- 
spensability  of  the  home  town 
newspaper,  he  emphasized. 

During  National  Newspaper 
Week  newspapers  might  invite 
local  civic  leaders  to  write  and 
talk  about  newspaper  com¬ 
munity  service,  it  was  suggested. 
Other  promotion  ideas  include 
setting  up  displays  of  news¬ 
paper  pictures,  exhibits  of  news¬ 
papers.  foreign  newspapers, 
camp  newspapers  and  letters  of 
appreciation  from  service  men. 

Many  newspapers  over  the 
country  have  offered  prizes  for 
the  best  essays  on  the  Press 
during  Newspaper  Week.  Too 
much  stress  cannot  be  laid  upon 
the  need  for  newspaper  educa¬ 
tion  in  schools,  Mr.  Buckles 
added. 

In  conclusion  he  declared, 
“the  15,000  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  of  America  are  the 
backbone  of  our  American  way 
of  life  and  insure  the  freedoms 
so  necessary  in  a  democracy. 
They  are  the  hope  and  salva¬ 
tion  of  our  post-war  reconstruc¬ 
tion  era.  Why  hide  them  be¬ 
neath  the  barrel  of  complacency 
or  a  false  sense  of  modesty?" 


EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  22 — Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations,  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  meeting.  Hotel  Astor. 
New  York. 

Sept.  22-23  —  National  In¬ 
dustrial  Advertisers  Assn., 
national  conference.  Edge- 
water  Beach  Hotel.  Chicago. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Oct.  1-2 — Canadian  Circu¬ 
lation  Managers  Assn.,  semi¬ 
annual  conference,  St. 
Thomas,  Ont. 

Oct.  3 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  re¬ 
gional  meeting.  Penn-Harris 
Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

Oct.  7 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  Day. 
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Public  s  View  of  Press  Seen 
As  Post-War  Challenge 


the  following  is  a  reprint  in 
part  of  an  address  made 
September  11  before  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  New  York  State 
Publishers  Association  at  Syra¬ 
cuse,  N.  Y. 


Knight 


Public  Relations,  Free  Access  to  News 
Regarded  Leading  V-Day  Problems 
By  John  S.  Knight 

President  &  Editor.  Knight  Newspapers 
President,  American  Society  oi  Newspaper  Editors 

•  Most  of  these  newspapers  had 

indeed  been  started  as  party  or¬ 
gans.  Many  of  them  survived 
their  early  and  financially  shaky 
years  only  through  the  support 
of  party  politicians  who  helped 
in  obtaining  profitable  contracts 
for  public  printing. 

Nearly  every  town  and  city 
had  dailies  of  opposing  political 
faiths.  In  taking  out  a  subscrip¬ 
tion.  every  reader  knew  exactly 
what  he  was  getting. 

If  Editor  Sockem  wrote  a 
blistering  editorial  nailing  Wood- 
row  Wilsons  hide  to  the  barn 
door,  readers  of  the  Blankville 
Republican  chuckled  and  re¬ 
marked  that  “old  Ed"  was  in 
great  form  today. 

When  Editor  Maulem  of  the 
Blankville  Democrat  retorted 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a 
sainted  scholar  and  great  hu¬ 
manitarian  in  comparison  with 
high  protectionist  old  fossils  like 
William  McKinley  and  William 
Howard  Taft,  the  Blankville 
Democrats  were  happy  in  the 
knowledge  that  they  had  a 
champion  in  their  corner. 

It  was  a  healthy  condition  in 
that  opposing  political  views 
were  presented  with  the  vigor 
and  absolute  finality  typical  of 
the  journalism  of  that  day. 

It  was  an  unhealthy  situation 
in  that  the  editors  were  inclined 
to  be  careless  with  the  facts  and 
the  “sanctity”  of  the  news  col¬ 
umns  was  reserved  exclusively 
for  the  benefit  of  the  candidates 
they  were  supporting. 

Estimable  gentleman  though 
the  opposing  candidate  might 
be,  that  fact  could  be  ascer¬ 
tained  only  by  reading  the  col¬ 
umns  of  his  newspaper  organ. 
To  readers  of  the  “opposition,” 
he  was  just  another  run-of-the- 
mine  selfseeker. 

You  must  remember  that  in 
those  days  there  were  no  col¬ 
umnists  or  commentators  to 
clutter  up  one's  thinking.  There 
were  no  Dorothy  Thompsons 
educating  the  women  and  no 
Walter  Lippmanns  from  whom 
a  man  could  draw  his  intellec¬ 
tual  stimulation. 

There  was  almost  a  naive, 
abiding  faith  in  the  political 
party  to  which  one  belonged 
and  discursive,  informative  edi¬ 
torials  appeared  only,  in  an  en¬ 
lightening  portion  of  the  metro¬ 
politan  press. 

If  “Old  Ed”  Sockem  said  it 
was  so.  that  was  good  enough 
for  his  subscribers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  fab¬ 
ulous  twenties,  a  combination  of 
post  -  war  disillusionment,  the 
scofHaw  attitude  toward  prohi¬ 
bition  and  a  mad  race  for  money 
so  engulfed  the  American  people 
that  public  interest  in  party 


THE  CHALLENGE  to  news¬ 
papers  after  V-day  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  challenge  that 
has  always  ex¬ 
isted;  a  public 
challenge  that 
both  examines 
and  questions 
the  fundamental 
honesty,  charac¬ 
ter,  truth,  objec- 
t  i  V  i  t  y  ,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  cour¬ 
age  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press. 

In  recent 
years,  the  chal- 
1  e  n  g  e  has  be¬ 
come  far  more 
searching  and  intellectually  cyni¬ 
cal. 

With  multitudes  of  amateur 
and  profe^ional  critics  of  the 
press  voicing  their  disbelief  in 
shrill  and  strident  tones,  the 
average  reader  is  often  intrigued 
by  the  hue  and  cry  and  voices 
skepticism  of  his  newspaper's 
integrity  whenever  the  editor 
takes  a  public  position  not  in 
consonance  with  his  own  views. 

Recent  Trends 

In  discussing  the  causes  which 
have  led,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  to 
a  disturbing  lack  of  faith  in  the 
American  press,  it  is  necessary 
to  review  briefly  the  changing 
trends  and  developments  since 
the  first  World  War. 

In  the  generation  before  1918 
there  were  very  few  politically 
independent  newspapers  in  this 
country.  Most  of  them  carried 
either  Republican  or  Democratic 
iabels  and  the  majority  of  news¬ 
papers  terming  themselves  in¬ 
dependent  were  in  fact  usually 
found  supporting  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ticket  along  about  this 
time  of  year. 

In  those  days,  Republicans 
read  and  believed  in  Republican 
newspapers  and  Democrats 
clung  tenaciously  to  the  papers 
which  extolled  the  virtues  of 
Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Grover  Cleveland  and 
Woodrow  Wilson.  For  the  com¬ 
paratively  few  citizens  of  inde¬ 
pendent  proclivities,  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  read  more  than  one 
newspaper  in  order  to  arrive 
somewhere  near  the  truth. 
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principles  was  virtually  non¬ 
existent. 

Not  even  the  Teapot  Dome 
scandals  of  the  Harding  admin¬ 
istration  or  the  unwarranted 
use  of  United  States  Marines  in 
Nicaragua  shocked  the  Amer¬ 
ican  consciousness  into  a  real¬ 
ization  of  the  difference  between 
right  and  wrong. 

It  was  money,  money,  money! 

The  enduring  era  of  prosperity 
was  at  hand  and  no  one  intend¬ 
ed  to  miss  the  golden  shower. 
Principles,  faith  and  convictions 
were  completely  submerged. 
Public  graft  and  rackets  flour¬ 
ished  on  every  side  and  were 
even  condoned  in  respectable 
quarters. 


It  was  an  era  in  which  nearly 
everything  that  was  fine  and 
decent  gave  ground  to  a  corrupt¬ 
ing  cynicism  and  lust  for  ma¬ 
terial  power. 

At  the  same  time,  a  not  too 
subtle  or  desirable  change  was 
taking  place  in  American  news¬ 
papers. 

As  collateral  beneficiaries  of 
a  fabulous  prosperity,  they  be¬ 
came  cold,  impersonal  institu¬ 
tions. 

Far  too  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors  lost  their 
contacts  with  the  public,  be¬ 
came  “unavailable."  went  in  for 
“society."  and  as  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  Allen  White  expressed  it 
so  well,  “turned  a  once  great 
and  noble  profession  into  a  B'n 
investment.” 

The  mental  and  moral  decay 
that  comes  with  too  much  easy 
prosperity  had  done  its  work. 
When  the  inevitable  crack-up 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


N.  Y.  Publishers  Pass 
Free  News  Resolution 

Newspaper  Executives  Hear  Discussions 
Of  Problems  They  Will  Face  After  V-Day 

to  get.  send,  and  publish  the 
news  for  the  information  of  the 
public — without  interference  by 
governments  and  at  uniform 
communication  rates. 

"Specifically,  we  urge  these 
three  points: 

“1.  No  peacetime  censorship. 
No  distortion  or  tainting  of  the 
flow  of  news  or  information. 

“2.  Equality  of  access  in  all 
countries  by  properly  accredited 
press  and  radio  representatives 
to  news  at  its  source. 

“3.  Equality  of  access  for 
properly  accredited  press  and 
radio  representatives  to  trans¬ 
mission  facilities,  which  shall 
be  adequate  and  which  shall 
transmit  news  ^  promptly  at 
reasonable  rates.” 

Reporting  for  the  post-war 
planning  committee,  James  E. 
Stiles,  past  president  of  the  as¬ 
sociation  and  publisher  of  the 
Nassau  Review-Star,  listed  the 
newspaper's  problems  after  V- 
day  as  including  reinstatement 
of  employes  now  in  service, 
maintenance  of  adequate  reve¬ 
nue,  labor  relations,  keen  com¬ 
petition  with  television  and  ra¬ 
dio,  and  the  necessity  of  making 
many  capital  improvements  all 
at  once  which  under  normal  con¬ 
ditions  would  have  been  made 
year  by  year  as  equipment  be¬ 
came  obsolete  or  worn. 

Despite  these  problems  he 
painted  the  post-war  period  as 
favorable  for  the  press  and  in¬ 
dicated  belief  that  the  news¬ 
papers  had  been  strengthened 
in  many  ways  by  constructive 
changes  forced  upon  them  by 
the  war  which  should  have 
been  made  long  ago. 

“A  particularly  gratifying  de¬ 
velopment,”  said  Mr.  Stiles,  “is 
the  emergence  of  stronger  edi¬ 
torial  pages,  in  lieu  of  per¬ 
mitting  by-lined  and  syndicated 
(Continued  on  page  64) 


SYRACUSE.  N.  Y..  Sept.  12— 

International  press  freedom, 
more  interpretative  reporting, 
highly  specialized  staffs,  ade¬ 
quate  subscription  rates,  sub¬ 
stantially  flnanced  selling  of  the 
newspaper  cis  an  advertising 
medium,  and  more  aggressive 
public  relations  programs  for 
the  press  will  be  important  fea¬ 
tures  of  post-war  journalism. 
Such  was  the  composite  opinion 
expressed  by  speakers  discuss¬ 
ing  “What  After  V-day,”  theme 
of  the  annual  autumn  meeting 
of  the  New  York  State  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  which  closed 
here  today. 

John  S.  Knight,  president  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors  and  of  the  Knight 
Newspapers,  speaking  on  “Will 
Newspapers  Be  Able  to  Meet  the 
Challenge  After  V-day?”  de¬ 
clared  that  this  challenge  would 
be  the  same  that  has  always  ex¬ 
isted,  “a  public  challenge  that 
both  examines  and  questions  the 
fundamental  honesty,  character, 
truth,  objectivity,  intelligence, 
and  courage  of  the  American 
press.”  (See  adjoining  article.) 

Unanimous  Vote 

Responding  to  Mr.  Knight's 
appeal  for  free  access  to  news 
sources,  the  association,  at  the 
session  following  his  address 
put  itself  on  record  in  support 
of  world  press  freedom  in  the 
following  unanimously  adopted 
resolution: 

“Whereas:  It  is  universally 
recognized  that  the  most  power¬ 
ful  thing  in  all  the  world  is 
truth,  and 

“Whereas:  A  guarantee  against 
future  wars  is  a  better  under¬ 
standing  among  nations: 

“Be  it  resolved:  That  the 
New  York  State  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  declare  for  peace 
treaty  provisions  proclaiming 
the  worldwide  right  of  all  men 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Is  the  Paper  at  Fault 
When  the  Ad  Fails? 

By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


THERE’S  a  small  pamphlet, 

published  by  the  Reiss  Adver¬ 
tising  Agency,  the  issues  of 
which  come  to  this  desk  at  in¬ 
tervals.  and  we’ve  been  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  fact  that  though 
it  is  titled  “Tested  Industrial 
Ideas”  and  though  the  material 
is  slanted  to  that  held,  many  of 
the  ideas  have  sound  application 
to  advertising  in  general. 

Today,  when  numerous  indus¬ 
trial  advertisers  are  seeing  the 
wisdom  of  reaching  the  entire 
public  through  publications  of 
general  circulation  as  well  as 
contacting  specific  known  cus¬ 
tomers  through  trade  journals, 
this  application  is  increasingly 
possible. 

Know  the  Cusiomer'a  Mind 

For  example,  in  an  early  sum¬ 
mer  issue,  Reiss  says,  “You  may 
be  certain  that  the  questions 
your  customers  ponder  consti¬ 
tute  your  most  solid,  your  most 
substantial  advertising  themes.” 

This  suggests,  of  course,  the 
value  of  market  research  in  ex¬ 
tending  the  effectiveness  of  ad¬ 
vertising  whether  the  sponsor 
is  a  department  store  concerned 
with  the  sale  of  winter  coats  to 
particular  women  or  a  rolling 
mill  with  steel  to  sell  to  manu¬ 
facturers  of  machinery. 

"The  same  Reiss  article  also 
points  out  another  fact  which  all 
newspaper  space  salesmen  ought 
to  keep  firmly  in  mind,  especial¬ 
ly  when  they  are  discussing  with 
a  new  client  the  value  which 
will  accrue  to  him  from  the  use 
of  newspaper  space. 

“There  are  mighty  few  impor¬ 
tant  jobs  that  advertising  ever 
did  single-handed,”  asserts  the 
agency.  “Advertising  fanatics 
may  believe,  or  profess  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  an  advertising  idea 
is  the  panacea  for  all  the  ills  of 
our  economic  system  and  of  any 
individual  plant.  We  don’t  be¬ 
lieve  such  tripe. 

“In  fact,  we  happen  to  believe 
that  advertising  of  the  type  we 
are  suggesting  here  will  be  just 
sheer  waste  unless  it  is  backed 
up  by  the  advertiser  with  knowl¬ 
edge  —  with  performance  —  and 
with  follow-through.” 

There  are  far  too  many  occa¬ 
sions  when  newspapers,  and 
other  media  as  well,  are  blamed 
for  an  advertising  failure  when 
the  responsibility  belongs  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  lack  of  merchandise 
support,  poorly  written  and  in¬ 
correctly  slanted  copy  or  weak 
salespersons  who  were  not  ca¬ 
pable  of  pursuing  a  potential 
sale  to  its  close. 

The  disgruntled,  disappointed 
advertiser,  who  feels  rightly 
that  an  outlay  of  his  “good 
money”  for  advertising  ought  to 
bring  a  fair  return  is  quick  to 
criticize  the  one  thing  over 
which  he  has  no  personal  con¬ 
trol.  the  medium,  and  thus  many 
times  the  newspaper  loses  a 
client. 


It  is  natural  for  the  space 
salesman  to  claim  the  best  for 
his  medium,  but  if  his  client 
does  not  cooperate  by  providing 
the  best  of  those  variables  over 
which  he  has  control,  the  news¬ 
paper  takes  the  rap,  deserved 
or  not. 

We  know  of  one  newspaper 
which,  recognizing  that  it  is 
unfair  to  attempt  and  factually 
impossible  to  judge  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  newspaper  space  by  the 
results  of  a  single  insertion,  re¬ 
fuses  to  take  new  clients  on 
anything  but  a  contract  basis. 

That’s  a  good  beginning,  but 
the  salesman  can  do  more  to 
protect  himself  and  his  news¬ 
paper  from  unjustifiable  criti¬ 
cism.  He  should  first  make  it 
his  business  to  acquire  a  speak¬ 
ing  acquaintance  with  his  client’s 
business.  Then  he  should  be 
scrupulously  honest  with  the 
advertiser,  giving  him  a  true 
picture  of  the  limitations  as 
well  as  the  possibilities  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  sales  medium. 

This  last  need  in  no  way  in¬ 
dicate  a  weakness  in  the  news¬ 
paper,  especially  if  the  salesman 
goes  to  some  pains  to  show  the 
client  how  he  can  drain  the  ut¬ 
most  from  his  advertising  by 
supporting  and  supplementing  it 
in  his  own  business  operation. 

For  example,  the  newspaper¬ 
man  can  suggest  that  the  sales¬ 
persons  be  made  responsible  for 
knowing  what  products  their 
store  or  factory  is  advertising 
and  what  it  is  saying  about 
them.  He  can  tactfully  point 
out  the  profitable  wisdom  of 
claiming  no  more  for  the 
product  than  the  latter  can  ac¬ 
complish.  He  can  indicate  the 
usefulness  of  market  surveys  in 
determining  the  most  productive 
approach  to  the  buying  public. 

If  then  the  advertiser  ignores 
these  needs  and  the  advertise¬ 
ments  do  not  pull  as  he  feels 
they  should,  he  cannot  blame 
the  newspaper  for  their  failure, 
for  he  and  his  organization  have 
not  put  in  and  behind  that  white 
space  what  it  merits. 

The  newspaper  advertising 
salesman  can  do  no  more  than 
sell  the  know-how  along  with 
the  space,  but  if  he  is  to  main¬ 
tain  the  prestige  of  his  medium 
and  increase  its  business,  he 
can  in  honesty  do  no  less. 

Random  Harvest 

WHEN  retailer  clients  ask  for 

something  fresh  in  eye-catch¬ 
ing  and  holding  advertising 
ideas,  possibly  one  of  these  will 
bring  a  grin  of  acceptance  from 
them. 

Gude’s  in  Los  Angeles  does  a 
bit  of  electioneering  for  itself 
and  the  nation  in  a  newspaper 
ad  featuring  the  familiar  ele¬ 
phant  and  donkey.  It  points 
out,  “whether  you’re  anti-this 
or  pro-that.  the  main  thing  is 
to  vote  when  the  time  comes  and 
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be  thankful  you  have  the  priv¬ 
ilege.  ”  and  stumping  for  itself 
says  “more  and  more  people  are 
going  to  endorse  the  stores  that 
have  been  friendly  and  coopera¬ 
tive  during  these  hectic  times,” 
suggesting  that  Gude’s  has  really 
tried  to  do  so. 

Also  politically  timely  is  the 
program  being  considered  by  the 
Illinois  Federation  of  Retail  As¬ 
sociations.  If  developed,  it  will 
feature  a  state-wide  campaign 
using  local  retail  advertising  to 
get  out  the  vote. 

Another  approach  to  the 
charge  account  was  employed 
recently  by  Loveman’s  of  Birm¬ 
ingham.  Its  ad  suggesting  that 
customers  open  accounts  con¬ 
tained  a  coupon  blank  for  name, 
address,  occupation  and  refer¬ 
ences  and  a  “Postage  Paid  ” 
form,  which  could  be  clipped 
and  pasted  on  an  envelope. 


Campaigns  &  Accounts 


SIX  MAJOR  FALL  and  winter 
advertising  campaigns  giving 
support  to  the  Federal  “Food 
Fights  for  Freedom  ”  and  conser¬ 
vation  programs  will  be  released 
shortly  by  Best  Foods,  Inc.  Me¬ 
dia  scheduled  include  175  news¬ 
papers,  general  and  professional 
magazines,  outdoor  and  car  cards. 
Promoted  through  extensive 
newspaper  campaigns  will  be 
H-O  Oats.  Presto  Self-Rising 
Cake  Flour.  Ceresota  and  Ari- 
stos  and  other  Best  Foods  all¬ 
purpose  fiours.  Newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  will  also  be  employed 
for  Nucoa  Margarine  and  Shi- 
nola  Shoe  Polishes.  Benton  & 
Bowles  and  Arthur  Kudner,  Inc., 
arranged  the  programs. 

Using  480  newspapers  from 
coast  to  coast,  U.  S.  Steel 
launched  this  week  a  public  re¬ 
lations  campaign  of  four  ads. 
’The  first  presented  a  case  his¬ 
tory  of  one  of  the  5,516  war  vet¬ 
erans  already  back  at  his  job  in 
the  steel  plant.  Ad  number  two 
tells  of  the  metal-saving  tinning 
process  devised  during  the  war 
by  U.  S.  Steel.  The  third  ad,  the 
last  one  completed  so  far,  will 
reply  to  the  question  “Who 
owns  U.  S.  Steel?”  Ads  meas¬ 
ure  360  lines  and  will  run  at 
two  week  intervals.  Prepared 
by  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
(Continued  on  page  501 
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Charbert  Uses 
Old-Time  Prints 
In  Ad  Series 

Introducing  its  new  scent, 
“Fabulous.”  -Parfums  Charbert, 
Inc.  has  devised  an  advertising 
campaign  with  all  the  frills  of 
an  old-fashioned  melodrama.  Il¬ 
lustrations  in  Victorian  fashion 
and  mock  serious  copy  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  tell  a  “conscientious 
history  of  certain  ladies  who  en¬ 
countered  the  tempestuous  per¬ 
fume.  ’ 

Sponsored  by  selected  stores 
the  ads  will  run  in  three  news 
papers  in  New  York  and  in  15 
papers  throughout  the  country 
as  well  as  in  a  group  of  national 
magazines  from  now  until  the 
end  of  the  year.  Herbert  H. 
Harris,  president  of  Charbert,  is 
responsible  for  the  campaign 
idea  and  all  ads  were  prepared 
in  the  Charbert  advertising  de¬ 
partment. 

The  ads  in  the  series,  one  of 
which  is  pictured  on  this  page, 
feature  such  typical  19th  cen¬ 
tury  characters  as  the  policeman 
with  the  star-shaped  badge,  plain 
Jane,  the  passionate  lover  and 
the  faithful  brother-protector. 

Copy  messages  are  short  and 
in  appropriate  Victorian  style 
with  mysterious  references  to  the 
product.  “Dry  your  tears  and 
never  fear  for  he’ll  come  back, 
oh  sister  dear,  now  that  you’ve 
discovered  Fabulous,”  reads  a 
verse  beneath  a  print  of  brother 
comforting  sister  because  her 
lover  has  left  her.  And  “I  am 
not  wicked,  sir,  she  said.  I  wooed 
not  wisely  but  too  well.  I  used 
more  than  a  drop  of  that  new 
tempestuous  perfume.  Fabulous.” 
protests  a  weeping  damsel  to  the 
town  policeman  in  another  ad. 

The  campaign  is  being  used  in 
New  York  City  by  Bonwit  Teller, 
with  ads  scheduled  to  run  in  the 
Neu'  York  Times,  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  Journal 
American. 

The  promotion  is  made  up  of 
ten  1.000-line  ads.  Bonwit  Teller 
gave  advance  notice  by  running 
a  teaser  series  using  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  the  ads  but  omitting  the 
copy.  In  Sunday  editions  last 
week  it  also  placed  a  large 
opener  ad  picturing  a  distraught 
gentleman  taking  his  pen  in 
hand  to  tell,  in  ads  to  come,  of 
the  experiences  of  Fabulous  per¬ 
fume  wearers. 

The  line  etchings  used  in  the 
series  were  taken  from  old  maga¬ 
zines  and  adapted  to  this  use,  the 
Charbert  advertising  department 
explained.  The  type  face  was 
selected  to  carry  out  the  Vic¬ 
torian  mood. 

■ 

AFA  Honors  Miss  Holby 
For  25  Years'  Service 

A  25-year  anniversary  lunch¬ 
eon,  attended  by  150  advertising 
leaders,  was  tendered  by  the 
Advertising  Federation  of  Amer¬ 
ica  to  Helen  A.  Holby.  director 
of  the  Federation’s  Club  Con¬ 
tact  Department,  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York,  Sept.  14. 

Miss  Holby,  an  adviser  on 
club  activities  and  programs,  di¬ 
rects  the  AFA  speakers  bureau. 
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Public  Relations  Man 
Urges  “Selling”  in  Ads 

Eldean  Says  Institution  Should  be  "Sold," 
Not  "Interpreted,"  In  Public  Interest  Terms 


FRED  ELDEAN,  formerly  assis* 

tant  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  at  General  Motors  and  now 
owner  of  his 
own  public  re¬ 
lations  firm  be¬ 
lieves  implicitly 
in  the  essential¬ 
ity  of  his  pro¬ 
fession  to  suc¬ 
cessful  business 
operation,  but 
he  also  believes 
that  public  re¬ 
lations  can  be 
handled  more 
simply,  directly 
and  effectively 
than  has  yet 
been  done. 

"You  can’t  stand  solidly  on 
your  side  and  yank  the  other 
fellow  over,”  he  declared.  “You 
have  to  go  over  to  his  side  and. 
moving  from  his  point  of  view, 
lead  him  step  by  step  over  to 
yours.  ” 

Systematic  Approach 

In  mapping  a  public  relations 
program,  Mr.  Eldean  believes 
that  it  is  important  to  approach 
the  problem  systematically, 
break  it  into  its  component  parts 
and  then  tackle  each  phase  in 
order.  His  is.  he  believes,  the 
first  organization  to  classify  the 
various  types  of  public  relations 
problems  and  solutions. 

For  industrial  public  relations 
the  program  is  broken  down  first 
into  the  organization,  then  into 
the  suppliers,  the  producers,  the 
distributors  and  the  consumers, 
and  with  each  area  there  is  a 
different  set  of  techniques. 

In  addition  to  handling  indi¬ 
vidual  specific  accounts,  Mr. 
Eldean’s  organization  prepares 
three  publications  to  which 
clients  may  subscribe.  One,  the 
“Reference  Advisor,”  is  a  loose- 
leaf  binder  of  data,  systematic¬ 
ally  classified,  to  which  regular 
additions  are  made  in  the  var¬ 
ious  public  relations  divisions. 
The  second.  Confidential  Action 
Reports,  gives  research  assis¬ 
tance  in  specific  fields. 

The  third.  Current  Interpreter, 
is  in  the  nature  of  a  news  sheet 
and  advises  on  public  relations 
handling  of  present  problems. 

For  example,  a  recent  issue 
points  out  that  “Governmental 
action  to  clear  the  path  for  in¬ 
dustrial  change-over  to  peace 
production  is  still  bogged  down, 
indecisive,  indefinite”  and  that 
unless  industry  takes  some  posi¬ 
tive  action,  it  may  well  be  held, 
unfairly  though  it  be,  respon¬ 
sible  for  delays  in  reconversion. 

“Industry  needs  to  take  impor¬ 
tant  and  nation-wide  action  to 
dramatize :  n )  Need  for  clari¬ 
fication  of  Government  policies; 
(2)  Urgent  necessity  for  Gov¬ 
ernmental  action  on  vital  issues 
involved  in  change-over,”  the 
Interpreter  asserts. 

“Industry  should 
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these  issues  via  full-page  adver¬ 
tising  space  in  the  press  across 
the  nation.  This  would  put  in¬ 
dustry  on  record  with  a  large 
section  of  the  American  public 
as  being  forward-looking,  asking 
for  positive  action,  in  contrast 
Jo  a  traditional  negative,  resist¬ 
ing,  after-the-fact  position.” 

It  continues:  “This  is  indus¬ 
try’s  Number  One  Job.  It  can 
best  succeed  by  a  united  effort 
through  various  national,  state 
and  local  groups  pulling  to¬ 
gether  in  the  nation’s  interests. 
If  collective  action  cannot  be 
taken,  individual  companies  can 
put  their  own  programs  to  work 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  thinking  to  the  public.  A 
few  publicity  releases  cannot  do 
this.  It  is  much  too  big  and  vital 
for  a  passing  touch.  Heavy  ar¬ 
tillery  with  paid  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  is  needed.” 

As  indicated  in  this  report 
and  as  Mr.  Eldean  affirmed  in 
an  interview  with  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  this  week,  he  believes. 
“In  selling  an  institution  adver¬ 
tising  is  an  important  element.” 

He  was  careful  to  point  out 
that  he  used  the  term  “selling” 
advisedly,  that  the  purpose  of 
public  relations  advertising  is 
not,  as  often  vaguely  called,  “in¬ 
terpreting  the  institution  to  the 
public,”  but  rather  quite  simply 
“selling  it  to  the  people”  just  as 
a  cake  of  soap  is  sold  to  them. 

In  fact,  he  was  prompt  to  in¬ 
dicate,  “the  things  business  has 
learned  in  the  process  of  selling 
goods  are  sound  experience  for 
the  selling  of  institutions.”  As 
he  further  explained,  when  you 
consider  how  many  things,  other 
than  advertising,  are  clamoring 
for  a  man’s  attention  every  day 
and  how  many  other  advertisers 
are  competing  for  the  fraction 
of  his  time  devoted  to  that,  “the 
chances  of  getting  across  your 
idea  grow  slim.” 

Therefore,  said  Mr.  Eldean,  it 
is  wasteful  not  to  make  use  of 
those  selling  techniques  which 
have  already  proved  themselves 
successful  in  accomplishing  their 
purpose. 

As  this  public  relations  man 
told  the  Pennsylvania  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  Association  in 
October,  1943:  “If  getting  the 
company  across  to  the  public 
is  viewed  as  a  selling  job  then 
we  would  use  the  traditional 
techniques  and  procedures  of 
selling. 

“For  example,  we  know  in  get¬ 
ting  a  tangible  product  across 
to  the  public  it  is  necessary  to 
have  a  continuity  in  the  cam¬ 
paign.  .  .  We  keep  steadily  re¬ 
peating  until  we  have  a  pene¬ 
tration  with  public  acceptance. 
But  do  we  do  that  in  institu¬ 
tional  advertising?  Sometimes, 
yes.  Frequently  an  advertiser 
gives  only  a  single  exposure  to 
an  idea  he  wants  to  get  across.” 
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He  also  suggested  that,  treat¬ 
ing  the  institutional  job  as  a 
selling  one.  advertisers  should 
"reduce  the  concept  down  to  a 
package  the  public  could  carry 
home  .  .  .  wrap  it  up  in  some  in¬ 
stitutional  slogan,  trade  mark  or 
symbol  .  .  .  rather  have  a  sev¬ 
eral  word  slogan  that  told  the 
story  than  one  or  two  allitera¬ 
tive  or  pretty  words  which  are 
vague  and  general.  .  . 

'‘We  would  recognize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  building  copy  around 
or  into  this  central  idea  .  .  .  get 
it  down  to  the  interests  of  the 
public  rather  than  present  it  in 
terms  of  the  advertiser  .  .  .  study 
the  institutional  market  as  we  do 
our  product  market  .  .  .  localize 
copy.” 

TTie  question  of  presenting  an 
institutional  or  public  relations 
idea  in  the  terms  of  the  interests 
of  the  public  is,  according  to 
Mr.  Eldean.  one  of  the  most  im¬ 
portant  in  the  field. 

That  is  why  he  stresses  par¬ 
ticularly  the  value  of  tying  one’s 
own  idea  to  a  generally  accepted 
folkway. 

Follow  Folkways 

“The  more  you  study  how  peo¬ 
ple  act,”  he  said,  "the  more  you 
realize  that  the  level  of  accept¬ 
ances  grows  slowly  and  to  go 
far  ahead  of  them  is  futile.  Ac¬ 
ceptances  are  merely  folkways, 
so  if  you  tie  your  idea  to  a  folk¬ 
way,  your  path  is  already  cut 
out  for  you.” 

Elaborating  on  this,  Mr.  El¬ 
dean  pointed  out  that  whereas 
selling  free  enterprise  is  foolish 
since  there  is  a  long  educational 
job  to  be  accomplished  before  it 
is  accepted  as  such,  if  you  sell 
a  single,  simple  idea  such  as 
"you  can’t  make  something  out 
of  nothing”  instead,  the  public 
will  accept  your  message. 

It  is  not,  Mr.  Eldean  asserts, 
because  “the  people  aren’t  smart, 
for  they  are”  that  it  is  best  to 
tie  on  to  a  folkway  and  to  move 
from  the  known  to  the  unknown, 
but  because  they  have  certain 
points  of  interest  which  natur¬ 
ally  come  first  in  importance  to 
them.  Therefore,  things,  be  they 
ideas  or  products,  are  bound  to 
sell  better  if  they  are  sold  in 
terms  of  the  customer’s  desires 
and  from  his  point  of  view. 

He  foresees  a  greater  use  of 
public  relations  advertising  after 
the  war  than  at  any  previous 
time  because  “competition  will 
be  keen,  there  will  be  better  and 
more  facilities  to  use  and  the 
institutional  aspect  will  serve  to 
buttress  the  product  aspect.” 
Also,  he  believes  that  even  those 
concerns  that  do  not  sell  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  public  and  pre¬ 
viously  may  not  have  used  media 
of  general  circulation  will  be 
making  use  of  this  type  of  con¬ 
tact  with  the  entire  public. 

“It  is  possible,  for  example,” 
he  said,  “that  it  will  be  necessary 
for  them  to  present  social  justi¬ 
fication  for  their  existence.” 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Eldean 
warned  that  no  public  relations 
advertising  program  should  at¬ 
tempt  to  present  all  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  ideas.  It  should  instead 
follow  the  lead  of  product  adver¬ 
tising,  settle  on  a  few  significant 
points,  and  present  them,  in 
terms  of  the  public  interest,  re¬ 
peatedly. 


Newsweek  Ads 
Pay  Tribute  to 
American  Press 

Pointing  out  the  vital  neces¬ 
sity  of  truth  and  truthful  news¬ 
gathering  to  human  progress, 
the  new  advertising  campaign 
of  Newsweek  magazine  pays 
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tribute  to  “the  magnificent  and 
fearless  working  press”  in 
America. 

The  series  of  ten  1,000-line 
ads,  the  first  of  which  appeared 
this  week,  is  scheduled  to  run 
in  91  newspapers  in  45  cities 
throughout  the  country  and  also 
in  15  trade  publications.  It  is 
prepared  by  McCann-Erickson. 

Picturing  a  newborn  baby  the 
first  Newsweek  ad  bore  the  cap¬ 
tion,  “How  many  lies  will  he 
have  to  live  through?”  Copy  is 
built  around  the  theme  “It  has 
been  said  that  truth  can  make 
men  free.  And  it  will.” 

“’The  pace  of  human  progress 
is  tied  to  what  goes  on  in  the 
minds  of  men”  states  the  second 
ad  in  the  series,  shown  above 
and  ready  for  release  on  Sept.  18. 

“And  public  opinion  is  simply 
what  men  believe  in  their  minds 
about  the  world  they  live  in.” 
the  copy  explains,  ‘"rhat  is  why 
full  reporting  and  interpreting 
of  the  news  has  become  one  of 
the  world’s  great  forces  for 
human  good.  It  is  why  Amer¬ 
ica’s  magnificent  working  press 
dedicates  some  of  the  ablest 
people  on  earth  to  the  fearless, 
tireless,  24-hour-a-day  job  of 
getting  you  the  news.” 

In  announcing  the  campaign, 
Malcolm  Muir,  publisher  of 
Newsweek,  said:  “We  believe 
that  the  fall  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  of  Newsweek  magazine  is 
in  itself  a  significant  re-state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  behind  the 
freedom  of  the  American  press.” 


Names  Advisors 

M.  Glenn  Miller,  president  of 
the  Chicago  Federated  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club,  has  appointed  a  five- 
man  advisory  committee  com¬ 
posed  of  past  presidents  of  the 
club.  Members  are  Wm.  Frank 
McClure.  Kenneth  Laird,  Elon  G. 
Borton,  E.  R.  Richer  and  Lloyd 
Maxwell. 
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No  More  Kisses  for 
War  Correspondents 

Morton  of  AP  Gets  Exclusive  Story  on 
How  Michael  Kicked  Nazis  from  Romania 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

THE  military  blackout  of  fight¬ 
ing  front  news  in  France,  in¬ 
tended  by  the  Allied  High  Com¬ 
mand  to  "keep 
Germany  fight¬ 
ing  this  last 
battle  like  a 
blind  man  with 
one  hand  tied 
behind  his 
back,"  was  keep¬ 
ing  both  hands 
tied  behind  the 
backs  this  week 
of  correspond¬ 
ents  trying  to 
report  it. 

And  while  the 
once  “best  cov¬ 
ered  war  in  history"  hadn't  be¬ 
come  the  worst  covered  by  any 
means,  still  the  news  that  corre¬ 
spondents  weren't  being  per¬ 
mitted  to  send  out  of  the  ad¬ 
vanced  fighting  areas  was  plenty. 

Kissless  Also 

To  make  matters  worse  for  the 
disgruntled  front-line  reporters, 
many  were  now  going  not  only 
dispatchless  but  kissless.  As  the 
Allied  troops  moved  into  Ger¬ 
many  for  the  final  act  in  the 
drama  of  the  Western  Front,  the 
emotional  and  affectionate  lib¬ 
erated  French  who  had  lined 
the  highways  through  France 
had  given  way  to  glum  and  surly 
Germans, 

Wrote  Henry  T,  Gorrell  of 
United  Press,  who  jubilantly  de¬ 
clared  he  believed  himself  to  be 
the  first  correspondent  into  Ger¬ 
many  because  "I  happened  to 
be  in  the  lead  jeep  that  crossed 
the  railroad  tracks  and  into  Ger¬ 
many  at  Roetgen  station,”  there 
was  no  cheering,  there  was  no 
kissing. 

“Here  our  troops  were  no 
longer  conquering  heroes,”  he 
said. 

While  the  Allied  forces  were 
surging  forward  onto  the  “holy 
soil”  of  Germany,  an  Associated 
Press  correspondent  turned  the 
spotlight  of  reader  interest  on 
the  Balkans  for  a  time  with  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  stories  of 
the  war — an  exclusive  interview 
with  young  King  Michael  of  Ro¬ 
mania  telling  how  he  overthrew 
the  German-dominated  dictator¬ 
ship  of  his  country. 

The  correspondent  was  Joseph 
Morton,  who  reported  Sept.  7 
from  Bucharest  that,  unaware 
the  royal  family  had  left  the 
city,  he  had  asked  for  an  audi¬ 
ence  hoping,  if  fortunate,  to  be 
granted  15  minutes. 

He  was  invited,  instead,  to 
come  to  the  country  and  spend 
the  night.  A  German-made 
Fieseler-Storch  observation 
plane  was  placed  at  his  disposal 
and  Baron  Mocsonyi-Styrcea, 
snirited  young  marshal  of  the 
c''  rt,  accompanied  him. 

They  took  off  from  Bucharest 


at  dusk  and  flew  into  the  coun¬ 
tryside  where  Morton  was  taken 
to  a  small  house  in  a  village  and 
presented  to  the  king  and  queen 
mother.  He  remain^  overnight 
to  gather  a  story  which  the  New 
York  Times  declared  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  to  have  “all  the  fictional 
elements  of  glamour,  romance, 
comedy,  dramatic  suspense  and 
rapid  action.  ...  It  is  the  “Pris¬ 
oner  of  Zenda’  all  over  again. 
Only  the  Balkans  could  produce 
it.  The  movies  will  not  over¬ 
look  it.” 

In  addition  Mr.  Morton  re¬ 
ceived  from  young  King  Michael 
a  special  proclamation  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain. 

The  King  Michael  interview 
topped  an  impressive  series  of 
stories  out  of  the  Balkans  by  the 
AP  correspondent  that  included 
an  exclusive  interview  with 
Marshal  Tito  which  not  only 
made  news  but  plunged  the  AP 
into  one  of  the  most  important 
fights  against  unwarranted  cen¬ 
sorship  since  the  war  began.  AP 
won  and  the  story  was  cleared. 

A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Morton 
came  through  from  Bucharest 
with  what  AP  announced  was 
the  first  story  by  an  American 
reporter  on  the  Russian  entry 
into  that  city.  He  followed  this 
quickly  with  another  AP  — 
claimed  “first” — a  story  on  the 
American  fliers  released  in  Bu¬ 
charest  after  being  interned 
when  their  planes  were  forced 
down  during  raids  on  Romania. 

INS  Claims  Beats 

International  News  Service 
proudly  claimed  a  number  of 
“beats”  this  week,  including  a 
Pierre  Huss  “first”  on  the  cap¬ 
ture  of  Verdun,  a  seven-minute 
beat  on  the  German  invasion 
flash,  and  a  two-minute  beat  on 
the  flash  announcing  the  naval 
and  carrier-based  plane  attack 
on  the  Philippines. 

Mr.  Huss.  with  Patton's  fast¬ 
flying  columns,  .shot  through  a 
detailed  and  brilliantly  written 
account  of  the  Verdun  action. 
The  previous  day,  according  to 
INS.  he  was  three  hours  ahead 
of  all  opposition  with  the  first 
word  that  Patton's  men  had 
reached  the  Argonne.  famed  bat¬ 
tle  field  of  World  War  I. 

U.P.  reported  that  two  of  its 
men  had  achieved  the  distinc¬ 
tion  of  being  the  first  uniformed 
Americans  into  two  formerly 
German  occupied  capitals  during 
the  past  10  days. 

The  cities  were  Sofia.  Bulgaria, 
and  Vichy.  France:  the  corre¬ 
spondents  Leon  Kay  and  Dana 
Adams  Schmidt. 

“The  8  p.m.  curfew  of  Bul¬ 
garia's  drab  old  capital.  Sofia, 
now  a  dark  jumble  of  charred 
buildings  as  a  result  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  bombardment  which  helped 


drive  Bulgaria  out  of  the  war, 
was  shattered  shortly  after  mid¬ 
night  Monday  when  the  broad- 
beamed  figure  of  Kay,  veteran 
U.P,  war  correspondent,  emerged 
from  an  automobile  in  front  of 
the  darkened  Red  Cross  head¬ 
quarters  and  sought  shelter,”  a 
United  Press  story  says. 

“Kay  was  received  warmly 
and  with  surprise.  They  told 
him  he  was  the  first  American 
to  reach  the  capital  of  Bulgaria 
in  three  years.  He  immedi¬ 
ately  began  to  file  his  first 
dispatch.” 

Mr.  Schmidt  entered  Vichy 
with  the  assistance  of  the 
French  underground  Sept.  7  and 
filed  a  detailed  dispatch  on  con-, 
ditions  there  revealing  among 
other  things  that  Marshal  Henri 
Philippe  Petain  had  tried  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  French  Maquis  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  Paris. 

Petain  surrendered  to  the  Ger¬ 
mans  after  calling  Hitler’s  emis¬ 
sary  a  liar — and  only  after  a 
Nazi  threat  to  shoot  a  hundred 
French  hostages  if  the  aged 
French  leader  did  not  submit  to 
capture,  he  reported. 

The  wave  of  injuries  which 
slapped  down  eight  correspond¬ 
ents  in  France  last  week  was 
subsiding,  but  the  front-line 
newsmen  didn't  escape  entirely. 
Robert  C.  Wilson.  AP,  suffer^ 
facial  cuts  and  arm  and  leg 
bruises  when  a  jeep  in  which  he 
was  riding  collided  with  a  truck. 

Mr.  Wilson  was  “slowed  down 
to  a  walk”  for  a  few  days,  but 
went  on  about  his  business, 
which  was  covering  the  British 
forces  then  near  St.  Omer. 

Loit  Injured 

George  Lait,  INS  correspond¬ 
ent  who  already  wears  the  Pur¬ 
ple  Heart  for  wounds  sustained 
in  Africa,  received  a  bruised 
leg  and  sprained  finger  when  a 
plane  in  which  he  was  flying 
from  Australia  to  New  Guinea, 
where  he  is  stationed,  caught 
fire  and  crash-landed. 

It  was  also  announced  this 
week  that  Sonnee  Gottlieb,  INP 
photographer,  received  a  leg  in¬ 
jury  in  the  same  accident  that 
resulted  in  the  death  of  Tom 
Treanor  (E.  &  P.,  Aug  26,  p.  9), 
Northwest  of  Paris  when  his 
jeep  was  crushed  by  a  tank. 

Gault  MacGowan,  of  the  New 
York  Sun,  finally  was  able  to  re¬ 
veal  the  details  of  his  capture 
and  escape  from  the  Germans. 
( E.  &  P..  Aug.  19.  p.  9).  In  a 
series  of  articles  for  the  Sun  he 
made  it  apparent  that  the  Ger¬ 
mans  had  taken  his  capture  more 
.seriously  than  he.  He  was  able 
to  conduct  a  campaign  of  minor 
sabotage  and  interference  which 
probably  contributed  only 
slightly  to  the  Allied  war  effort, 
but  made  an  amusing  addition 
to  journalistic  literature  of  the 
invasion. 

Typical  of  the  MacGowan  pas¬ 
sive  resistance  campaign  was  the 
assistance  which  he  didn't  give 
the  Germans  in  fixing  a  flat  tire 
on  the  jeep  in  which  they  were 
transporting  him  to  German 
corps  headquarters. 

“The  Nazis  proceeded  to  fit  a 
spare.'’  writes  Mr.  MacGowan. 
"but  unfortunately  couldn’t  find 
the  jack  and  it  wasn’t  my  busi¬ 
ness  to  show  them.” 


Censorship  to 
Be  Eased  after 
Europe  Victory 

Washington.  Sept.  13 — Cen¬ 
sorship  will  continue  after  the 
fall  of  Germany  but  it  will  be 
modified  within  the  bounds  of 
national  security  and  with  a 
view  to  its  total  elimination 
when  Japan  is  defeated. 

This  information  has  been 
passed  on  to  his  staff  by  Direc¬ 
tor  Byron  Price  by  way  of  re¬ 
minder  that  personnel  reduc¬ 
tions  are  in  sight.  Mr.  Price  has 
repeatedly  deplored  the  necessity 
of  news  curbs  and  recognizes 
their  need  only  as  a  war  meas¬ 
ure,  and  while  his  jurisdiction 
does  not  extend  to  the  theatres 
of  war,  or  even  to  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  government  at  home, 
he  has  been  emphatic  on  the 
point  that  censorship  has  no 
place  in  a  peacetime  setup. 

Actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
Price  Office  after  Germany  capit¬ 
ulates  will  affect  international 
border  and  postal  censorship  al¬ 
most  exclusively.  The  staff  en¬ 
gaged  in  dealing  with  the  press 
always  has  been  a  very  small  one 
devoting  its  time  to  surveillance, 
queries  as  to  the  application  of 
code  rules,  and  clearances. 

Relaxing  of  domestic  censor¬ 
ship  concerning  the  European 
theatre  of  war  will  not  mean  a 
great  flow  of  news. 

Military  government  will  oper¬ 
ate  in  the  occupied  countries 
and  those  in  the  process  of  set¬ 
ting  up  anew  their  own  adminis¬ 
trations;  therefore  military  cen¬ 
sorship  will  continue  to  apply. 
However,  newspapers  will  not 
be  held  within  the  strict  rules 
that  now  prevail  since  there  will 
no  longer  be  the  necessity  of 
keeping  from  the  “enemy  "  much 
copy  which  now  is  voluntarily 
withheld  from  print. 

■ 

Ad  Support  Needed  for 
Winterizing  Program 

Newspapers  which  have  not 
already  done  so  are  urged  by  the 
War  Advertising  Council  to  pro¬ 
cure  its  guide  and  mats  dealing 
with  the  “National  Winterizing 
Program”  which  is  rated  an 
emergency  campaign  on  the 
Council's  docket. 

“The  need  is  immediate.”  the 
Sponsorship  Committee  staff  was 
told.  “It  calls  for  quickie’  spon¬ 
sorship.  the  use  of  media  that 
do  not  involve  advance  closing 
dates.” 

Suggested  is  a  newspaper 
page  carrying  one  of  the  ads  in 
the  guide,  signed  either  by  the 
Solid  Fuels  Administration  for 
War  or  by  a  dealer,  and  a  series 
of  local  dealer  ads.  Material  for 
the  latter  as  well  as  background 
information  and  technical  data 
on  winterproofing  is  included. 

■ 

Honor  Ralph  Barnes 

Ralph  W.  Barnes,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  first 
correspondent  to  lose  his  life  in 
the  present  conflict,  was  honored 
this  week  in  a  radio  broadcast 
“Whose  War  Is  This?”  sponsored 
by  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co. 


Morton 
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A  BREEDING  PLACE 

Milton  U.  HalUiday,  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal 


COMING  TO  THE  HARD  KNOTS 
NOW 

Grover  Page,  Louisville  Courier-Journal 


ESTABLISHING  HIS  BEACHHEAD 

Fred  O.  Seiliel,  Richmond  Timcs-Dispatch 


Chicago  Sun 
Quota  Base  at 
36,392  Tons 

Washington,  Sept.  14 — The 
Newsprint  Appeals  Board  after 
more  than  a  year  of  debate  has 
resolved  the  Chicago  Sun  paper 
quota  issue  by  fixing  a  base  of 
36,932  tons  which  is  an  estimate 
of  the  amount  of  newsprint  the 
Sun  might  have  consumed  had 
it  been  in  operation  throughout 
the  base  year  1941. 

The  Sun  operated  only  one 
month  in  the  base  year  (1941) 
fixed  in  the  limitation  order. 
Quarterly  quotas  were  arbi¬ 
trarily  fixed  but  were  satisfac¬ 
tory  neither  to  the  Sun  nor  to 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  the  latter 
being  the  principal  objector  in 
the  competitive  field. 

Charges  and  countercharges 
have  been  made  in  a  series  of 
hearings  before  the  board  of 
appeals  and  in  editorial  duels 
between  the  two  publications. 
Numerous  formulae  have  been 
suggested  and  considered  by  the 
board,  some  of  them  exceedingly 
complex  and  all  of  them  pro¬ 
ducing  results  showing  large  dis¬ 
parity. 

The  final  determination  is  that 
the  Sun's  base  period  tonnage, 
which  is  subject  to  any  curtail¬ 
ments  that  are  made  in  the  limi¬ 
tation  order,  is:  First  quarter, 
8,864  tons;  second  quarter,  9,455 
tons;  third  quarter.  8,494  tons; 
fourth  quarter,  10.119  tons;  total, 
36,932  tons. 

Affixed  to  the  order  was  a 
clause  stating  that  this  determi¬ 
nation  is  not  to  be  considered  as 
condoning  any  violation  of  the 
limitation  order  which  may  have 
occurred.  That,  the  appeals 
board  emphasized,  is  a  standard 
expression  contained  in  every 
case  where  misuse  has  been  sug¬ 
gested  by  an  opposing  party  and 
is  not  to  be  taken  as  suggesting 
that  the  appeals  board  has  any 


present  view  as  to  the  validity 
of  such  complaint. 

The  new  base  is  255  tons  high¬ 
er  than  was  recommended  by 
the  WPB  printing  and  publish¬ 
ing  section. 

The  formula  used  is  a  simple 
one.  It  has  been  computed  after 
a  study  of  newsprint  consump¬ 
tion  by  all  papers  that  1942  con¬ 
sumption  was  2.97%  lower  than 
that  of  1941.  The  appeals  board 
took  the  actual  use  figure  of  the 
Sun  for  1942  and  multiplied  it 
by  102.97%  to  fix  base  tonnage. 

The  variations  in  tonnage  by 
quarter  follow  the  general  pat¬ 
tern  of  newspapers  consumption 
throughout  the  United  States,  it 
was  explained. 

■ 

Ernie  Pyle  Lauded 
In  Senate  Speech 

Washington,  Sept.  11 — Ernie 
Pyle,  Scripps-Howard  war  cor¬ 
respondent,  has  been  com¬ 
mended  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate  by  Senator  Carl  Hatch  of 
New  Mexico,  who  coupled  with 
his  praise  of  the  writer’s  work 
in  the  European  theatre  a  pre¬ 
diction  that  Pyle’s  determina¬ 
tion  to  rest  from  war  will  be 
changed  by  events  in  the  Pacific 
zone. 

“When  the  Battle  of  Europe 
is  over,”  Senator  Hatch  said,  “I 
predict  that  the  ‘old  man’  will 
again  grab  his  faithful  type¬ 
writer,  and.  with  scent  of  battle 
in  his  nostrils,  will  go  ‘war 
horsing’  to  some  far  distant 
island  to  write  again  and  give  us 
those  vivid  daily  paragraphs 
which  describe  as  only  he  can 
describe  the  conditions  under 
which  our  sons  fight  and  die. 
that  the  sons  of  all  men  may 
be  free.” 

■ 

Trepanier  Resigns 

Victor  Trepanier,  Quebec,  has 
resigned  the  editorship  of  Le 
Bloc,  official  organ  of  the  Bloc 
Populaire,  French-Canadian  na¬ 
tionalist  party,  which  sustained 
a  sharp  defeat  in  the  recent 
Quebec  provincial  elections. 


Boren  Promises 
House  Inquiry 
On  Newsprint 

An  inquiry  to  ascertain 
whether  restrictions  on  the  use 
of  newsprint  can  be  eased  after 
the  end  of  the  war  in  Europe 
has  been  promised  by  Rep.  Lyle 
H.  Boren,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Newsprint  and 
Brand  Names. 

His  announcement  followed  a 
conference  with  Rep.  Clarence 
J.  Brown,  at  which  Mr.  Brown 
suggested  five  points  of  inquiry 
which  heThought  should  be  pur¬ 
sued.  “Printers,  pressmen,  lino¬ 
type  operators,  ^itors,  report¬ 
ers,  advertisers  and  owners  of 
printing  and  publishing  estab¬ 
lishments  are  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  in  the  tran¬ 
sition  from  war  to  peace  as  em- 
employes  and  employers  in 
any  other  industry,”  Mr.  Brown 
said. 

Other  points  of  inquiry,  he 
said,  would  be  the  extent  of  the 
War  Production  Board’s  control 
over  paper  for  government 
printing  and  its  plans  for  aban¬ 
doning  many  F^eral  wartime 
publications;  whether  the  Office 
of  War  Information  plans  dis¬ 
continuance  of  its  use  of  print¬ 
ing  paper  after  the  European 
war  with  special  attention  to 
the  “wisdom”  of  continuing 
Victory,  a  publication  going  to 
Latin-America;  the  WPB’s  pro¬ 
gram  for  pulpwood  production 
during  the  coming  cutting  sea¬ 
son  and  the  feasibility  of  using 
German  prisoners  of  war  as 
workers,  and  whether  some 
paper  mills  are  reluctant  to 
return  to  a  free  market  in 
paper. 

The  committee  has  prepared 
a  report  for  submission  to  Con¬ 
gress  analyzing  paper  supplies 
and  prospective  deliveries  and 
suggesting  there  is  nothing  in 
the  record  to  indicate  a  need  for 
further  curtailment  of  print  pa¬ 
per  during  this  year. 


Belief  was  expressed  that  de¬ 
feat  of  Germany  very  soon 
would  ease  the  paper  shortage 
and  while  the  improvement  was 
not  expected  to  be  immediately 
reflect^  in  larger  inventories  it 
carries  the  prospect  of  avoiding 
curtailments. 

■ 

France  to  Ptirge 
Reporters,  Not  Papers 

Journalists  rather  than  news¬ 
papers  will  be  purged  by  the 
Provisional  French  Government 
in  a  new  program  for  the  resus¬ 
citation  of  the  French  press, 
Harold  Callender  of  the  New 
York  Times  wrote  from  Paris 
Sept.  13. 

Representing  a  departure  from 
the  plan  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  National  Liberation  in 
Algiers,  which  was  to  determine 
which  newspapers  would  be  sup¬ 
pressed  and  which  allowed  to 
publish  on  the  basis  of  their  rec¬ 
ords  during  the  occupation,  the 
new  scheme  will  empower  com¬ 
mittees  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commissariat  of  In¬ 
formation.  the  departmental 
Committees  of  Liberation  and 
the  Journalists’  Union  to  pass 
on  newspapermen  themselves. 

Those  with  sufficiently  clean 
records  will  receive  union  cards 
allowing  them  to  work,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Mr.  Callender.  The  purge 
then  becomes  a  process  of  elimi¬ 
nating  those  individuals  who 
collaborated. 

It  is  expected,  he  added,  that 
the  price  of  newspapers  wiil  be 
fixed  sufficiently  high  to  cover 
costs  and  some  profit  so  that 
they  need  not  be  tempted,  as 
they  once  were,  to  get  subsidies, 
often  from  doubtful  sources. 

■ 

Netvsweek  by  Air 

An  entire  commercial  plane 
has  been  allotted  to  Newsweek 
for  delivery  from  its  printing 
plant  in  Dayton,  O.,  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  on  a  weekly  schedule. 
United  Airlines  inaugurated  the 
new  system  with  a  load  of  18.009 
copies  of  the  Sept.  4  issue. 
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RoUin  Calls 
For  a  Free 
World  Press 

French  Agency  Head, 

In  EditorioL  AdvocotM 
International  Pact 

A  completely  free  world  press, 
as  advocated  by  American 
journalistic  leaders,  was  urged 
this  week  by 
France’s  Liber¬ 
ation  press  lead¬ 
er,  Leon  Rollin, 
director  of  the 
new  French 
agency,  Agence 
Francaise  de  la 
Presse. 

In  a  front 
page  editorial 
in  his  newspa¬ 
per  Liberation, 

M,  Rollin  de¬ 
clared  the  free 
exchange  of  in¬ 
formation  was  the  keystone  of 
world  peace.  He  recommended 
preparation  as  soon  as  possible 
of  a  press  freedom  agreement 
among  the  democracies  and  the 
eventual  formation  of  a  world 
press  conference. 

M.  Rollin  voiced  approval  of 
the  proposal  introduced  in  call¬ 
ing  for  international  agreements 
to  permit  the  free  circulation  of 
news. 

In  Washington,  Jean  Baube, 
press  representative  of  the 
French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation,  said  Leon  Rollin  is 
an  outstanding  newsman  and 
patriot,  highly  regarded  by  the 
committee  and  that  he  has  di¬ 
rected  the  patriots’  propaganda 
for  years.  M.  Rollin  was  the 
organizer  of  Havas  foreign  ser¬ 
vice. 

It  is  M.  Baube's  understand¬ 
ing  that  France  Afrique  News 
Service  and  other  French  agen¬ 
cies  are  to  combine  under  Rol- 
lin  s  management  but  the  Com¬ 
mittee  has  no  official  word  on  it. 

The  new  agency  would  be 
commercial  in  character,  but 
there  was  a  hint  that  the  French 
government  might  help  it  finan¬ 
cially  at  the  beginning.  “A 
news  agency  must  get  operating 
money  somewhere,”  M.  Baube 
commented  to  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher,  but  he  did  not  elaborate. 

■ 

State  of  N.  J.  Places 
Ads  on  Constitution 

Trenton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  13 — With 
an  appropriation  of  $200,000  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  is  running 
the  largest  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  its  history,  to  acquaint 
citizens  with  provisions  of  a  re¬ 
vised  constitution  to  be  voted 
on  at  the  coming  election. 

Text  of  the  revised  constitu¬ 
tion  is  being  rim  in  display 
rather  than  legal  form  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  make  the  document  more 
readable.  The  constitution  is 
broken  up  into  12  installments, 
publication  of  which  started  the 
second  week  in  August  and  will 
continue  until  the  election.  Each 
installment  runs  about  100  col¬ 
umn  indies  for  a  total  of  1.200 
inches  of  advertising  for  eac^  of 
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200  weeklies  and  30  daily  and 
Sunday  newspapers. 

Plans  for  the  campaign  and 
scheduling  were  made  by  a 
committee  composed  by  Domi¬ 
nic  A.  Cavicchia,  representing 
the  Constitutional  Revision  com¬ 
mission;  Charles  Dallas  Reach, 
of  a  Newark  advertising  agency 
which  bears  his  name;  and 
Frank  B.  Hutchinson,  executive 
secretary  of  the  New  Jersey 
Press  A^ociation. 

Plans  for  handling  the  cam¬ 
paign  were  approved  by  a  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  press  association 
composed  of  Patrick  M.  Feeney, 
president;  Paul  V.  Murphy,  vice- 
president;  John  K.  Quad,  treas¬ 
urer;  Walter  M.  Dear,  of  the 
legislative  committee,  and  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  Hutchinson. 

NCPAC  Offers  Help 
In  Writing  Newspapers 

What  to  write  and  how  to 
write  letters  to  newspapers  in 
support  of  Roosevelt’s  candidacy 
are  being  taught  by  weekly  re¬ 
ports  to  65,000  persons  described 
as  largely  liberals,  educators 
and  professional  people  by  the 
National  Citizens  Political  Ac¬ 
tion  Committee. 

This  new  idea  in  practical 
politics  is  the  invention  of  Wil¬ 
bur  F^rry,  who  directs  public¬ 
ity  also  for  the  CIO-PAC. 

The  current  report  describes 
Gov.  Dewey’s  1941  attitude 
toward  lend-lease  and  isolation¬ 
ism.  The  first,  Aug.  9,  promised 
“facts,  culled  by  experienced  re¬ 
search  workers  .  .  .  checked  and 
double-checked”  as  a  basis  for 
writing  “today”  to  newspapers. 
The  reports  furnish  coupons  to 
be  signed  and  returned  to  the 
NCPAC  stating  that  the  reci¬ 
pient  of  the  report  wrote,  and  to 
what  newspapers. 

“Make  your  letters  short.” 
the  reports  advise.  “Stick  to 
the  facts.  Forget  the  fire¬ 
works. ’ 

■ 

New  Editors  Appointed 
On  Utica  Papers 

Appointment  of  Vincent  S. 
Jones  as  executive  editor  of  the 
Utica  Observer  -  Dispatch  and 
Daily  Press,  and  the  promotion 
of  Harold  A.  Semple  to  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Observer-Dis¬ 
patch  was  announced  this  week. 

Mr.  Jones,  who  served  as 
senior  managing  editor  of  the 
Utica  newspapers  since  June, 
1942.  has  assumed  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  and  authority  over 
the  news  departments  of  the 
morning,  evening,  and  Sunday 
newspapers,  according  to  J. 
David  Hogue,  their  publisher. 

Mr.  Semple,  who  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  and 
Sunday  editor,  will  supervise 
the  Observer-Dispatch  staff. 

■ 

J.  W.  Smith,  75,  Dies 

Monroe,  La.,  Sept.  12 — Judson 
W.  Smith,  75,  pioneer  North 
Louisian  editor  and  newspaper 
publisher,  who  years  ago  with 
C.  E.  Faulk  effected  consolida¬ 
tion  of  the  Monroe  News  and 
Star,  struggling  little  dailies, 
into  the  Monroe  News-Star,  died 
suddenly  here  of  a  heart  attack 
today.  In  May,  1924,  Mr.  Faulk 
bought  out  Mr.  Smith’s  half  in¬ 
terest. 


Fights  Salvage 
'Letdown'  by 
Baler  Drive 

Acting  promptly  to  counteract 
any  tendency  to  relax  vital 
waste  paper  salvage  as  a  result 
of  optimism  over  the  nearing 
victory  in  Europe,  the  New  York 
City  Wastepaper  Salyage  Com¬ 
mittee  ^.has  announced  loose 
waste-basket  paper  as  its  fall 
goal  and  is  pushing  its  campaign 
for  the  use  of  home  balers  and 
apartment  house  balers  to  render 
this  paper  more  salvageable. 

Assisting  in  the  campaign  are 
the  American  Women’s  Volun¬ 
tary  Seryices.  the  Civilian  Vol¬ 
unteer  Defense  Office,  other  col¬ 
lection  agencies  and,  most  re¬ 
cently. _  163  volunteers  from  the 
Periodical  Publications  National 
Salvage  Committee. 

These  volunteers  will  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  79 
district  salvage  headquarters  in 
which  the  city’s  boroughs  have 
been  divided,  and  will  aid  the 
AWVS  in  a  block-by-block  edu¬ 
cational  campaign  to  teach 
housewives  and  apartment  su¬ 
perintendents  how  to  make  and 
use  the  two  types  of  balers. 

Schools  in  Action 

Meanwhile  as  schools  opened 
throughout  the  country  the 
Paper  Trooper  plan  swung  into 
operation  with  39  states  already 
signed  to  cooperate  and  the  U.  S. 
Victory  Wastepaper  Campaign 
headquarters  making  plans  to 
supply  an  army  of  2.500.000  boys 
and  girls  with  insignia  and 
chevrons. 

Among  noteworthy  results  and 
ideas  for  collection  reported,  the 
Toledo  Blade’s  drive,  which 
ended  Sept.  9  with  the  presenta¬ 
tion  of  checks  totaling  $5,088.32 
to  the  American  Red  Cross  and 
the  Boy  Scouts,  ranks  high.  The 
checks  represented  the  proceeds 
of  a  drive  initiated  by  the 
Blade  and  conducted  jointly 
with  the  city’s  Boy  Scout  coun¬ 
cil.  All  expenses  of  the  drive 
were  contributed  by  the  spon¬ 
sors.  Toledo  industries  and  the 
nearby  Rossford  Army  Ordnance 
Depot,  which  furnished  gasoline, 
trucks  and  drivers. 

Each  Wednesday  was  “Drive- 
Day”  for  fiye  weeks  until  each 
of  fiye  districts  in  the  city  had 
been  covered. 

Publicity  for  promotion  was 
straight  news  on  drive  instruc¬ 
tions,  nlans  and  results. 

In  North  Tonawanda.  N.  Y., 
the  salvage  committee  is  stimu¬ 
lating  collections  by  window 
cards  in  homes  where  seven 
pounds  a  month  per  person  are 
saved.  Each  month  the  quota  of 
waste  paper  is  collected  at  a 
home  a  star  is  added  to  the 
card. 

Watermelons  for  junior  com¬ 
mandos  and  sirens  to  warn 
homes  of  coming  collections 
were  combined  for  a  successful 
drive  at  Pontiac.  Mich. 

Hamilton  County,  O.,  has 
turned  over  $85,000  to  the  Red 
Cross.  USO.  Army  Emergency 
Relief.  Navy  Relief  and  other 
charities  from  its  waste  paper 
salvage  committee. 

The  Texas  Newspaper  Pub¬ 


lishers  Association  and  Texas 
Press  Association  are  aiming  at 
a  20  pound  per  capita  take  in 
their  one  month  drive  closing 
Sept.  20.  ^ 

British  Radio  Survey 
‘Encouraging  to  Press" 

The  Incorporated  Society  of 
British  Advertisers  recently  un¬ 
dertook  a  survey  among  Brit¬ 
ish  national  advertisers  to  ascer¬ 
tain  their  intentions  of  usmg 
radio  as  a  post-war  advertising 
medium. 

The  following  results  were 
announced,  according  to  News¬ 
paper  World.  British  press  jour¬ 
nal:  .  .. 

Of  450  advertisers  sent  the 
questionnaire,  only  205  were 
sufficiently  interested  to  answer. 

Of  the  205.  103  expressed  their 
interest  as  post-war  users  of 
radio.  Of  these,  63  had  been 
pre-war  users.  Of  the  remain¬ 
ing  102,  63  were  in  the  “high- 
priced  luxury”  or  “heavy  indus¬ 
trial”  category  and  could  hard¬ 
ly  be  regard^  as  likely  users. 

Although  40  of  125  non  pre¬ 
war  users  had  swung  over  in 
favor  of  radio  advertising,  the 
total  number  of  potential  users 
compared  with  actual  users  pre¬ 
war  had  increased  only  23. 

Newspaper  World  construed 
the  survey  results  as  “encour¬ 
aging  from  the  press  point  of 
view  because  of  the  number  of 
advertisers  unwilling  to  support 
radio  advertising.  Many  are 
convinced  that  the  radio  is^^not 
the  right  medium  for  them.” 

■ 

Over  7,000  Prisoners 
Now  Cutting  Pulp 

More  than  7.000  war  prison¬ 
ers  are  engaged  in  cutting  pulp- 
wood.  Thomas  F.  Lynch,  as¬ 
sistant  director  of  the  printing 
and  publishing  division.  War 
Production  Board,  told  the  59th 
convention,  Massachusetts  State 
Federation  of  Labor,  recently. 

“The  woods  labor  shortage  is 
due  largely  to  unattractive 
wages  in  wartime,”  Mr.  Lynch 
declared.  “The  war  prisoners 
are  producing  about  four-fifths 
of  a  cord  per  day  per  man.  ’The 
prisoner  camps  are  of  the  same 
type  as  those  in  which  the 
American  military  are  housed, 
something  that  cannot  be  said 
for  many  logging  camps.” 

■ 

2  Named  by  WPB 

Washington.  Sept.  14 — Walter 
H.  Wilcox,  deputy  director  of 
the  WPB  Fine  Paper  Branch, 
has  been  made  a  director  of 
the  paper  division,  succeeding 
Rex  W.  Hovey,  who  has  re¬ 
signed  to  return  to  the  Oxford 
Paper  Co.  of  New  York.  Curtis 
Hutchins  has  been  appointed  to 
succeed  James  L.  Madden  in 
charge  of  the  pulpwood  branch. 
Mr.  Hutchins  comes  from  the 
Dead  River  Co.,  Bangor,  Me. 
Mr.  Madden  returns  to  Hollings¬ 
worth,  Whitney  Co.,  Boston. 

■ 

O'Toole  Elected 

Montreal,  Sept.  14 — Douglas 
D.  O’Toole  was  appointed  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Herald  Press,  Ltd., 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  board 
of  directors.  Mr.  O’Toole  also 
continues  as  managing  director. 
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Lush  with  war  contracts — easy  to  reach — easy  to  sell — 
the  Cleveland  2-in-i  market  is  ripe  today  —  and  will  be 
tomorrow.  The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  is  peculiarly 
well-suited  to  deliver  sales  insurance  in  this  prosperous 
section.  It  is  the  ONE  newspaper  that  reaches  every 
single  one  of  the  *143  cities  and  towns  that  make  up  this 
Cleveland  2-in-i  market. 


^Vhat  about  V-day  ?  There  are  many  firms  who  are  not 
harboring  notions  that  all  the  bits  and  pieces  of  our  eco¬ 
nomic  life  will  drop  neatly  back  into  their  pre-war  places. 
The  big  problem  with  these  firms  is  to  m.ake  sure  their 
plants  are  not  “killed  in  action.” 

This  message  is  directed  to  the  progressives  who  are  keep¬ 
ing  their  names  alive  in  the  markets  that  must  keep  them 
alive  after  the  war.  One  of  these  markets  is  the  Cleve¬ 
land  2-in-i  market — consisting  of  Greater  Cleveland 
PLUS  the  adjacent  26-county  area. 


From  every  standpoint  you  will  do  well  to  concentrate 
\our  promotion  in  this  market  in  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer. 

*  Akron,  Canton  and  Youngstoicn  are  not  included 


Newspapers  Get  Immediate  Action 


CLEVELAND  PLAIN  DEALER 


National  Representatives,  John  B.  Woodward,  Inc, 
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OWI  Issues 
Warning  on 
Peace  Rumors 

Press,  Radio  Executives 

Pledge  Cooperation  and 

Instruct  Personnel 

Washington,  Sept.  11 — Recall¬ 
ing  the  confusion  and  published 
false  reports  of  war’s  end  in 
1918,  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  has  cautioned  editors  to  use 
“more  than  usual  care"  in  han¬ 
dling  rumors  of  Germany’s  col¬ 
lapse  or  surrender. 

That  care  will  be  exercised 
was  assured  at  a  meeting  here, 
presided  over  by  Elmer  Davis 
and  participated  in  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  press  associations 
and  radio  services.  The  news 
agencies  already  have  sent  mes¬ 
sages  to  their  members  and  cli¬ 
ents  and  the  radio  networks  will 
follow  that  procedive. 

The  premature  news  stories 
on  the  1918  Armistice  will  not 
be  matched  in  the  current  war 
if  owl’s  request  that  General 
Eisenhower  be  considered  the 
sole  source,  is  followed. 

Warns  on  Axis  Plonts 

“False  rumors  of  German  sur¬ 
render  or  of  negotiations  look¬ 
ing  toward  surrender  have  al¬ 
ready  appeared,  and  may  be  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  more  frequent  from 
now  on,*’  Director  Davis  said. 
“Some  of  these  may  be  inno¬ 
cently  spread;  others  may  be  in¬ 
spired  by  enemy  propagandists, 
who  hope  to  cause  confusion 
among  the  peoples  of  the  United 
Nations  and  to  induce  us  to 
relax  our  efforts. 

“It  is  quite  possible  that  there 
will  be  no  single  day  which  can 
be  called  the  end  of  the  war 
with  Germany.  Instead  of  a 
surrender  en  masse,  the  German 
armies  may  gradually  disinteg¬ 
rate  and  surrender  piecemeal. 
If  there  should  be  a  general  sur¬ 
render.  headquarters  of  the  Al¬ 
lied  Expeditionary  Force  will 
be  the  first  to  know  it.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  no  rumors  of  surrender 
should  be  accepted  unless  con¬ 
firmed  by  General  Eisenhower. 
If  such  rumors,  without  con¬ 
firmation,  should  be  published 
or  broadcast  as  a  matter  of  news, 
it  is  hoped  that  more  than  usual 
care  will  be  taken  to  attribute 
them  to  their  sources.” 

The  War  and  Navy  depart¬ 
ments  joined  with  OWI  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  announcement. 

Messages  sent  to  their  mem¬ 
bership  by  the  three  wire  serv¬ 
ices  were  similar,  all  pointing 
out  the  importance  of  avoiding 
spreading  false  rumors,  and  of 
being  on  the  lookout  for  Nazi 
attempts  to  mislead  Allied  lead¬ 
ers  or  confuse  the  public. 

The  Associated  Press  declared, 
“Such  reports,  from  whatever 
source,  are  subject  to  the  utmost 
scrutiny,  checked  scrupulously 
as  to  origins,  and  carefully  qual¬ 
ified  before  being  treated  as 
news.  By  application  of  such 
safeguards  the  American  public 
may  be  kept  fully  informed  and 
at  the  same  time  enabled  to  sep¬ 
arate  rumor  from  fact. 

“Readers  of  American  news¬ 
papers.  so  enlightened,  will  be 


fortified  to  discount  enemy-in¬ 
spired  propaganda  or  combat 
rumor-mongering 

“The  first  news  of  a  German 
surrender  or  decisive  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  European  war  may 
come  from  Allied  headquarters 
or  other  high  authority.  Allied 
authorities  are  well  aware  of  the 
possible  damaging  effects  of 
false  or  misleading  rumors. 
They  have  given  assurances  that 
in  spite  of  news  suppression  ne¬ 
cessitated  by  military  operations 
or  other  vital  security  considera¬ 
tion.  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  prevent  misleading  specula¬ 
tion  and  avoid  false  alarms.” 

Meeting  with  Mr.  Davis  to 
discuss  what  constitutes  a  sur¬ 
render  by  Germany  (a  question 
that  was  resolved  by  deciding 
to  await  word  from  Eisen¬ 
hower).  were  the  following: 
Earl  Johnson.  United  Press; 
Barry  Faris.  International  News 
Service:  Paul  Miller,  Associated 
Press;  Rex  Goad.  Transradio 
Press:  Paul  W.  White,  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System;  George  W. 
Johnstone  and  William  Hillman. 
Blue  Network:  John  D.  Whit¬ 
more,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem;  William  Brooks,  National 
Broadcasting  Company;  George 
W.  Healy.  Jr.,  director  of  OWI 
domestic  branch;  Edward  Klau- 
ber,  assistant  director;  Matthew 
Gordon,  chief  of  the  foreign 
news  section;  General  Surles 
and  Admiral  Merrill,  chiefs,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  War  and  Navy 
public  relations. 

■ 

Canada  Meeting 

William  J.  McCulloch,  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  of  the  Hamilton. 
Ont.,  Chamber  of  Commerce  and 
former  cable  editor  of  the  Ham¬ 
ilton  Spectator,  will  be  the 
speaker  when  the  Canadian  Cir¬ 
culation  Manager’s  Association 
holds  its  semi-annual  conference 
at  St.  Thomas.  Ont.,  on  October 
1  and  2.  The  circulation  men 
will  spend  Sunday  at  the  estate 
of  Mitchell  Hepburn,  former 
premier  of  Ontario,  and  will 
start  their  business  meeting  on 
Monday  in  the  Grand  Central 
Hotel.  F.  L.  Britton,  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Hamilton 
Spectator  and  president  of  the 
association,  will  preside. 

■ 

Names  Representative 

The  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald  has 
appointed  Fred  Kimball,  Inc., 
as  its  national  advertising  rep¬ 
resentative. 

The  World's  Number 

One  Comic! 

OvTOuRlUbr 

featuring 

The  Bull  of  the  Woods 
Why  Mothers  Get  Gray 
The  Worry  Wart 

Heroes  Are  Made,  Not  Bom 
Curly  and  His  Cowboys 
Bom  30  Years  Too  Soon 


Guild  Chosen 
In  Albany,  N.  Y. 
NLRB  Election 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12 — Em¬ 
ployes  of  four  departments  of 
the  Albany  Knickerbocker  News 
voted  the  Tri-Clty  Newspaper 
Guild  as  their  bargaining  agent 
in  an  election  conducted  Sept. 
11  by  the  National  Labor  Rela¬ 
tions  Board. 

Nine  maintenance  workers, 
set  up  as  a  separate  unit,  were 
unanimous  in  choosing  the  guild, 
while  workers  in  classified  ad¬ 
vertising.  display  advertising 
and  the  business  office  voted  20 
to  S.  Seven  eligible  did  not 
vote  and  the  company  chal¬ 
lenged  one  vote,  that  of  a  time¬ 
keeper  for  the  mechanical  de¬ 
partments. 

Prior  to  the  election,  the 
NLRB  ruled  out  10  commercial 
department  employes  because 
of  “executive  status.” 

James  D.  White,  president  of 
the  guild,  said  he  would  press 
for  immediate  negotiations  to 
include  the  new  groups  in  the 
contract  covering  editorial  de¬ 
partment  employes,  which  is 


being  prepared  lor  signature  on 
receipt  of  a  corrective  order 
from  the  War  Labor  Board'i 
Newspaper  Commission.  The 
commission’s  recent  pay  award 
decision  omitted  employes  in  the 
$30-$40  bracket.  Meanwhile, 
the  publisher  has  arranged  to 
pay  increases  dating  back  to 
March  10,  in  the  Sept.  15  pay¬ 
roll. 

In  the  revised  form  of  the 
contract,  the  second  between 
the  guild  and  the  News  manage¬ 
ment,  the  company  attorney, 
Joseph  J.  Casey,  has  request^ 
that  sections  of  maintenance  of 
membership  wage  scales  and  ex¬ 
piration  date  be  specified  as 
having  been  order^  by  the 
WLB.  The  guild  negotiaton 
have  opposed  this. 

■ 

Stem  Sees  FDR 

J.  David  Stern,  publisher  of 
the  Philadelphia  Record  and 
Camden  (N.  J. )  Courier-Post, 
conferred  last  weekend  with 
President  Roosevelt  at  the  White 
House  in  Washington.  After¬ 
ward  he  told  reporters  he  had 
reviewed  the  political  situation 
in  Pennsylvania  with  the  Chief 
Executive  but  declined  to  give 
details  of  their  discussions. 


r. 
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THE  SUN  COUNTS  WHERE  OPINION  COUNTS 
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•Vo.  of  ii  senes  highliuhtinn  the  Mceptance  of 
T he  \’cif  Yorh  Sun  atnonn  lesponsihle  people. 


The  men  who  have  helped  direct  rail¬ 
roads  in  their  important  wartime 
achievements  have  a  keen  interest  in 
their  daily  newspapers.  They  want  com¬ 
plete,  up-to-the-minute  reporting,  in¬ 
terpretation  that  is  sound  and  far- 
sighted,  opinion  that  is  reliable — and 
they  find  it,  day  after  day,  in  The  New 
York  Sun.  Their  acclaim  exemplifies  the 
research  report  of  the  L.  M.  Clark  or¬ 
ganization  whose  independent  survey 
rates  The  Sun  "one  of  America's  best 
read  metropolitan  dailies." 


"The  Sun  must  be  a  good,  all  around 
paper — I  read  it  because  I  like  your 
editorials  and  agree  with  your  policy 
— and  my  wife  reads  it  although 
she’s  a  staunch  New  Dealer.  In  my 
opinion  your  most  outstanding  fea¬ 
tures  are  your  financial  pages  and 
Sokolsky’s  column.” 

WILLIAM  WYER,  Chief  Executive 
Central  Railroad  Co.  of  New  Jersey 


“I  thoroughly  enjoy  The  Sun.  Its 
editorials  give  thorough  considera¬ 
tion  to  every  subject  and  usually 
they  express  my  opnions — which, 
of  course,  adds  to  my  enjoyment. 
Dave  Boone  has  a  different  kind  of 
humor  and  Lawrence  and  Sokolsky 
are  top  columnists.” 

CHARLES  M.  SHRIVER,  6°^.  Mgr. 
The  Baltimore  &  Ohio  R.  R.  Co. 


‘T’m  not  a  creature  of  habit  but  I 
have  been  reading  The  Sun  for 
twenty  years  because  it  never  fails 
to  give  me  all  the  up-to-the-minute 
news,  fine  editorial  comment  and 
first  rate  columnists.  The  daily  high 
spots  are  the  financial  pages,  the 
book  reviews  and  Sokolsky.” 

J.  H.  HUSTIS,  JR..  Terminal  Manager 
Grand  Central  Terminal 


"The  Sun  appeals  to  me  because  its 
general  arrangement  and  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  nev.s  makes  it  easy  to 
read  and  understand.  Dave  Boone, 
Lawrence  and  Sokolsky  are  excel¬ 
lent  features  and  your  ed.torials  are 
interesting  and  informative.” 
VANDERBILT  ARMOND, Vice-Chairman 
Trui.k  Line  Association 


"The  Sun  is  read  with  regularity  and 
profit  by  our  executives  and  staff. 
Its  editorial  policy  and  news  cover¬ 
age  merit  the  approval  of  thought¬ 
ful  citizens  and  its  rich  tradit'on 
represents  the  highest  standards  in 
journalistic  ethics.” 

J.  HAMPTON  BAUMGARTNER.  Mgr. 
Public  Relations,  The  Delaware,  Lacka¬ 
wanna  &  Western  Railroad  Co. 
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Canada  Supply 
To  Continue  at 
200^)00  Tons 

MoMTittAL,  Sept.  14 — Canada 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  cur¬ 
rent  rate  of  newsprint  and  wood- 
pulp  shipments  to  the  United 
States  during  the  fourth  quarter 
of  1944,  the  Prices  -Board  an¬ 
nounced  last  night. 

Canada  now  supplies  the  U.S. 
with  200,000  tons  of  newsprint 
a  month  and  1,100,000  tons  of 
woodpulp  a  year. 

Maintenance  of  the  current 
shipment  rates  until  the  end  of 
the  year  was  assured  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  in  Montreal  Tuesday  be¬ 
tween  Prices  Board  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  U.S.  War 
Production  Board,  the  announce¬ 
ment  said. 

The  newsprint  and  woodpulp 
supply  situation  was  reviewed 
at  the  meeting. 

Drouqht  Partially  Offset 

The  Prices  Board  said  that 
although  severe  drought  condi¬ 
tions  in  various  pulp  and  paper 
producing  areas  of  Canada  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  inability  of  certain 
mills  to  obtain  full  delivery  of 
wood  in  time  for  its  use  during 
the  coming  winter  months,  this 
deficiency  has  been  somewhat 
offset  by  the  production  of  new 
wood  during  the  season  ended 
M*y  31,  in  excess  of  the  orig¬ 
inally  anticipated  new  supply. 

Operations  in  the  Canadian 
newsprint  industry  during  Au¬ 
gust  were  on  approximately  the 
same  basis  as  in  July,  a  produc¬ 
tion  ratio  of  68.3%,  comparing 
with  68.7%  for  July,  66.7%  for 
June. 

A  slight  increase  was  recorded 
in  the  rate  of  shipments,  the 
nwnth’s  ratio  of  71.5%  compar¬ 
ing  with  70.2%  for  July,  72.4% 
for  June.  The  month’s  ship¬ 
ments.  according  to  the  report 
by  the  Newsprint  Association  of 
Canada,  totaled  274,706  tons,  as 
compared  with  249,979  tons  in 
July,  260,792  tons  a  year  ago  and 
224.367  tons  in  August  of  1939. 


With  production  at  262,695 
tons  for  the  month  there  was  a 
reduction  of  some  12,000  tons  in 
mill  stocks. 

Canadian  shipments  for  the 
month  to  U.S.  customers  totaled 
226,094  tons,  as  compared  with 
208,259  tons  in  July,  222,500  tons 
in  1943,  168,645  tons  in  August 
of  1939.  Domestic  shipments  at 
15.357  tons  compared  with  15,585 
tons  for  July  and  16.376  tons  a 
year  ago. 

Overseas  shipments  of  33,255 
tons  compared  with  26,135  tons 
in  July,  21,916  tons  a  year  ago. 

CIO-PAC  Weighs 
Newspaper  Ad  Plan 

An  advertising  program  in 
which  newspapers  figure  promi¬ 
nently  has  been  prepar^  for 
consideration  by  the  CIO  Politi¬ 
cal  Action  Committee  and  the 
National  Citizens  PAC  by  the 
Green-Brodie  advertising  agen¬ 
cy,  420  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  according  to  Julien 
Brodie.  Ping  Ferry,  publicity 
director  for  PAC,  stated  that 
whether  or  not  the  campaign 
will  be  placed  is  dependent  upon 
the  collection  of  funds  now 
under  way. 

As  projected,  the  campaign, 
with  space  running  as  high  as 
1,000  lines  in  some  cases,  would 
be  placed  in  newspapers  in 
what  are  described  as  11  "key 
states.”  They  are  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  New  York.  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Cali¬ 
fornia,  and  Wisconsin. 

■ 

50,000  See  Classic 

Chicago,  Sept.  12 — The  Chi¬ 
cago  Bears,  professional  football 
champions  of  1943,  nosed  out  the 
All-Stars,  24  to  21,  in  a  thrilling 
spectacle  played  before  a  ca¬ 
pacity  crowd  of  50,000  at  Dyche 
Stadium,  Evanston,  recently 
marking  the  11th  annual  classic 
sponsored  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Charities,  Inc.  The  gross 
receipts  established  a  record  for 
the  charity  game,  staged  under 
the  direction  of  Arch  Ward. 
Tribune  sports  editor. 


NLRB  Orders 
Carrier  Votes 
In  St.  Louis 

While  denying  the  St.  Louis. 
Mo.,  Paper  Carriers  Union  No. 
450  the  right  to  deal  collectively 
with  all  three  St.  Louis  news¬ 
papers  through  a  single  contract, 
the  National  War  Labor  Board  in 
a  hearing  before  John  H.  Eadie, 
trial  examiner  in  St.  Louis,  de¬ 
clared  that  the  house-to-house 
carriers  invoived  in  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  between  that  union 
and  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Co., 
Star-Times  Pubiishing  Co.  and 
Globe-Democrat  Publishing  Co., 
are  employes  of  the  companies 
whose  papers  they  distribute 
and  ordered  an  election  to  de¬ 
termine  bargaining  agents  of 
these  employes  within  one 
month  of  Aug.  29. 

The  contention  by  the  three 
newspapers  that  the  carriers 
were  not  employes  but  small 
business  men,  buying  newspa¬ 
pers  and  re-selling  them  and  hir¬ 
ing  and  firing  assistants  was  de¬ 
nied  by  the  Board,  which  said: 

"It  is  apparent  that  the  house- 
to-house  carriers  comprise  a 
labor  force  composed  of  mature 
men  who  work  continuously 
and  regularly  at  the  job  of  de¬ 
livering  newspapers,  relying  on 
the  income  derived  from  this  oc¬ 
cupation  for  the  support  of 
themselves  and  their  families. 
Moreover,  it  is  manifest  that 
the  carriers  are  subjected  to 
considerable  supervision  and 
control  by  the  companies.  .  .  . 

"Although  the  owner  of  a 
carrier  route  may  sell  his  in¬ 
terest  in  the  route  to  another 
party,  the  transfer  of  the  ex¬ 
clusive  right  to  sell  newspapers 
to  subscribers  residing  within 
the  geographical  limits  of  toe 
route  can  be  effected  only  with 
the  approval  of  the  publisher  or 
publishers  involved.  While  not 
subject  to  discharge  within  the 
literal  meaning  of  the  term  .  .  . 
a  publisher  can  demand  that  a 
carrier  dispose  of  his  route  and 
possesses  the  power  to  enforce 


such  a  demand  by  refusing  to 
supply  the  carrier  with  papers. 

"The  content  of  the  ‘right’ 
transferred  by  the  sale  of  a  car¬ 
rier  route  is  supplied  not  by 
.  .  .  good  will  or  exclusive  access 
to  market,  but  is  merely  the 
right  to  receive  newspapers  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  publisher’s  absolute 
power  to  revoke  this  right.  .  .  .” 

Additional  evidences  of  the 
employe  relationship  were  noted 
by  the  Board  in  the  carriers’ 
integral  part  in  the  distribution 
system,  in  the  custom  of  furnish¬ 
ing  transportation  allowances 
and  in  the  companies’  furnishing 
of  certain  supplies. 

■ 

Indiana  Publishers 
Hit  NEA  Ad  Service 

’The  following  is  a  resolution 
recently  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association: 

“Be  it  Resolved  by  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Hoosier  State 
Press  Association. 

"That  HSPA  as  a  supporting 
affiliate  of  the  National  Editorial 
Association,  disapproves  the 
theory  that  NEA  should  handle 
advertising  as  an  agency  or  spe¬ 
cial  representative,  either  _  di¬ 
rectly  or  through  a  subsidiary 
or  affiliated  organization; 

“’That  such  an  activity  is  in¬ 
compatible  with  the  established 
principles  of  NEA,  in  that  it 
places  the  national  organization 
in  the  position  of  rendering  a 
service  to  certain  members  or 
groups  of  members,  while  deny¬ 
ing  toe  same  to  other  members; 

“That  HSPA,  being  an  organi¬ 
zation  embracing  all  classes  of 
newspapers  in  Indiana,  without 
regard  to  size  or  frequency  of 
issue,  is  unable  to  condone  past 
or  proposed  activities  on  the 
part  of  NEA  which  seek  to,  or 
result  in,  array  of  one  group 
against  another; 

“’That  until  such  class  distinc¬ 
tion  is  definitely  removed  from 
the  program  of  NEA,  the  Hoosier 
State  Press  Association  does  not 
feel  justified  in  continuing  af¬ 
filiation  with  NEA  and  that 
HSPA  hereby  terminates  such 
affiliation  as  of  Oct.  1.  1944.” 


Perfectly  Xlo  Dku  ‘%-Sa.  PuzzL” 

Some  markets,  due  to  war-time  fluctuations  of  employment 
and  industrial  activity,  are  a  jig-saw  puzzle,  difficult  to  **fit  to¬ 
gether”  for  well-ahead  advertising  schedules.  Not  so  the  Eliza¬ 
beth  market.  It  fits  neatly  into  a  permanent  picture  of  spending 
power,  civic  pride,  record  of  stabilized  industry  and  payroll 
strength.  The  over  300  diversified  plants  are  firmly  rooted  in 
year-after-year  demand. 


Further  evidence  of  this  markeVs  stability  is  the 
Elastic  Stop  ISut  Corpy  ( employing  3,600 
persons),  with  interesting  post-war  plans. 


di^abctl)  mails  Journal 
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AMONG  THE  JURORS  FOR 


THE  MASS  SEDITION  TRIAL 


10  out  oi  11 


read  The  Star 


The  twelve  regular  jurors  for  the  Government’s 
famous  mass  sedition  trial  at  Washington  were 
required  by  the  court  to  state  their  reading  habits.  These 
were  reported  recently  in  The  Chicago  Tribune: 

Eleven  told  the  court  they  read  one  or  more 
Washington  newspapers. 

Ten  of  the  eleven  said  they  read  The  Star. 

Four  said  they  read  The  Star  exclusively.  ^ 

Three  read  The  Times-Herald,  one  exclusively.  a 

Five  read  The  Post,  but  none  exclusively. 

Five  read  The  News,  but  none  exclusively.  1 

Two  of  the  jurors  are  women;  1 

both  read  The  Star  exclusively. 

This  is  a  significant  bit  of  data  for  all  who  are 
interested  in  reaching  and  influencing  the  people  of 
Washington.  For  this  jury  constitutes  a  small  but 
remarkably  representative  sample :  The  twelve  include 
a  chain  store  manager,  a  housewife,  a  bank  clerk, 
a  serviceman,  a  contractor,  a  telephone  operator,  a 
metallurgist,  a  bank  teller,  a  manufacturer’s  representative, 
a  shop  foreman,  a  pharmacist  and  a  salesman — 

A  veritable  cross  section  of  the  great  metropolitan 
market  of  Washington! 


So  remember,  when  you  have  something 
important  to  say  to  Washington,  The  Star  is 
the  place  to  say  it,  for — 

When  it’s  important  to  KNOW 
. . .  Washington  reads  THE  STAR! 


t 
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S.  George  Little,  head  of  the 
ouggesiions  Newspaper  Section,  called  at- 

T  1  .1  tention  to  the  tremendous  sup- 

ISSllGCl  on  o*  the  Fifth  War  Loan  by 

__  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 

yA/ffY  T  the  form  of  news,  features  and 

””  XjwUll  special  promotions,  and  briefly 

Newspaper  Advisory  outlin^  th^e  Treasury’s  press 

.  ^  plans  for  the  Sixth  drive. 

Committee  Offers  List  Miss  Anne  FitzGerald,  chief 

r>#  Tj  of  the  War  Finance  Division’s 

Uf  tditonal  Ideas  Promotion  Research  Section, 

Washington,  Sept.  10 — Headed  presented  statistics,  showing  the 
by  Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man-  amount  of  newspaper  War  Bond 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspa-  promotion  supporting  the  last 
pers,  as  chairman,  the  Newspa-  drive. 

per  Editorial  Advisory  Commit-  Don  Siewell  of  the  Newspaper 
tee  of  the  U.  S.  Treasury’s  War  Section  presented  a  report  on 
Finance  Division,  in  a  meeting  the  use  of  Treasury  War  Bond 
here  last  week,  reviewed  the  newspaper  features.  Loyal  Phil- 
press  material  prepared  by  the  lips  highlighted  the  newspaper 
Newspaper  Section  of  the  Divi-  advertising  program,  and  Leigh- 
sion  for  the  Sixth  War  Loan,  of-  ton  Blood  gave  a  report  on  war 
fered  suggestions  for  obtaining  photographs, 
maximum  cooperation  in  the  Jacob  Mogelever  of  the  News- 
new  drive  and  made  a  series  of  paper  Section  presented  a  plan 
specific  recommendations  to  for  special  promotions  by  news- 
newspapers.  papers  during  the  Sixth  War 

One  of  the  recommendations  Loan.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
called  upon  all  newspapers  in  approximately  one-tenth  of  all 
the  country  to  sponsor  at  least  space  given  to  the  Fifth  War 
one  War  Bond  promotion  dur-  Loan  by  daily  newspapers  orig- 
ing  the  campaign.  inated  from  promotions  spon- 

Cooierees  Listed  individual  newspapers. 

T _ •  .,1.  ^  j  ,  Attention  was  called  to  individ- 

ual  promotions,  including  the 
liberations  were  Dwight  Young,  Chicago  Times’  cruiser  cam- 
editor-m-chief  of  the  Dayton  paign  which  sold  more  than  $54.- 
( O.  Journal-Herald  ^d  secre-  OOO.OOO  in  War  Bonds,  as  exam- 
mry  of  the  American  Society  of  pjes  of  what  newspapers  had  al- 
Newspaper  Editors:  Frank  Jen-  J^adv  done 
kins,  president  of  the  Southern  ^  e  .• 

Oregon  Newspapers  of  Klamath  Suggestions 

Falls.  Ore.;  Sidney  B.  Whipple,  The  discussion  was  climaxed 
assistant  to  the  executive  editor  with  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
of  the  New  York  World-Tele-  ing  report: 

gram;  Russ  Stewart,  managing  “The  Committee  recognizes 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times;  W.  the  importance  and  value  of 
C.  Stauffer,  managing  editor  of  separate  and  distinct  promotions 
the  Roanoke  (Va. )  World  News;  conducted  individually  by  news- 
L.  Mitchell  White,  editor  and  papers  in  their  own  fields.  It  is 
publisher  of  the  Mexico  (Mo.)  suggested  that  every  paper  con- 
Ledger  and  president  of  the  In-  duct  at  least  one  localized  pro¬ 
land  Daily  Press  Association:  motion  during  the  loan. 

Paul  Miller,  assistant  general  “We  recommend  that  sug- 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  gested  promotion  material  be 
and  Irving  Kupcinet.  columnist,  furnished  by  the  War  Finance 
Chicago  Times  Syndicate.  Division  and  addressed  to  man- 

To  aid  the  committee  in  de-  aging  editors  with  a  carbon  copy 
veloping  a  program  for  newspa-  to  the  promotion  manager.  We 
per  support  of  the  Sixth  War  suggest  a  letter  be  written  to 
Loan,  Ted  R.  Gamble,  the  na-  the  National  Newspaper  Promo¬ 
tional  director  of  the  War  Fi-  tion  Managers’  Association  ask- 
nance  Division,  opened  the  ses-  ing  their  cooperation  in  this  con- 
sions  by  furnishing  the  editors  nection  in  the  Sixth  War  Loan.” 
with  a  vivid  picture  of  the  gov-  Some  suggested  ideas  were: 
ernment’s  financial  situation.  He  “Ask  each  governor  to  issue 
said  the  new  war  loan  would  a  strong  War  Bond  appeal  for 
call  for  the  utmost  help  of  every  newspaper  publication  on  the 
segment  of  the  American  people,  opening  day  of  the  drive, 
particalarly  the  newspapers.  “Get  cablegrams  with  War 

which  have  the  task  of  explain-  Bond  message  from  Eisenhower, 
ing  the  necessity  for  continued  MacArthur,  Nimitz.  Patton,  and 
huge  War  Bond  drive  objec-  other  military  officials, 
tives.  “Suggested  that  newspapers 


WATSON 


Sees  the  Woods  Thru  the  Trees 


(•cetls  armies  lantl  on  Iniaches,  Ger¬ 
man  88’s  are  put  out  of  business  by 
the  Kbinch  guns  of  the  battleship 
Texas,  cows  unwittingly  sit  on  GI's 
crouching  in  shellholes,  dead-pan 
Nazi  prisoners  refuse  to  Indievethat 
Hitler  isn’t  already  in  New  York 
torturing  Mayor  LaGuardia,  and  a 
great  variety  of  similar  speetacular 
events  occur  which  are  \-ividly  and 
exfiertly  reported  by  the  war  cor^^ 
spKindeiits.  Then  readers  and  the 
correspondents  turn  to  the  military 
corresjxmdent  to  see  what  it  all 
adds  up  to. 

They  count  themselves  fortunate 
in  having  W’atson. 

Mark  Watson  knows  war  from 
the  inside.  In  World  War  I  he  va< 
an  artilleryman,  in  Intelligence  at 
GIIQ,  while  he  subsequently  finally 
ran  the  .\EF  newspaper.  The  Stars 
and  Stripes. 

Amidst  a  welter  of  war  cone 
spondents  there  works  the  military 
corresfxmdent,  im|)elled,  and  aided 
by  his  training  and  knowledge  to 
keep  the  jnsrspective  straight,  clear 
and  whole.  At  this  job  Mark  S. 
Watson,  Military  Correspiondent  of 
The  Sunpaiiers  of  B.altimore,  has 
few  equals  aiul  no  superiors. 


Daily  in  the  .satisfying  war  cover¬ 
age  by  The  ,Sunpa|x-rs  (morning, 
evening,  and  .Sunday)  of  Brdtimore, 
a  familiar  but  to  some  a  mystifying 
circumstance  obtrudes  itself.  Tliis 
is  the  fact  that  the  war  is  reported 
by  (a)  severrd  .Sunpajiers  War  Cor- 
resjHmdents  and  (b)  one  .Sunpapers 
Military  Correspxmdent.  This  dis¬ 
tinction  betwt>en  the  war  and  the 
military  few  newapapiers  would  take 
the  trouble  to  make  liecause  (a) 
they  wouldn’t  know  the  difference 
and  (b)  they  wouldn’t  have  a  Mark 
S.  Watson. 

Mark  S.  \Vatson  is  this  Military 
Correspondent  of  The  .Sunpapers. 
The  jxist  gives  jioint  to  the  theory 
that  while  there  are  a  lot  of  angles  to 
covering  a  war  there  is  one  big  angle 
that  embraces  all  the  others.  That  is 
the  military  angle. 

And  Watson  is  a  professional 
soldier’s  war  correspxmdent.  More 
than  a  few  Joint  (Chiefs  of  Staff 
start  the  day  right  witli  Watson. 
The  “military  angle”  in  war  cover¬ 
age  is  the  woods  that  most  men 
can’t  see  for  the  trees.  It  is  the  story 
of  the  astute  and  lethal  chess  game 
that  goes  on  between  the  high  com¬ 
mands.  While  this  chess  game  pro- 


IN  BALTIMORE  EVERYTHING  REVOLVES  AROUND 


THE  SUN 
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Located  at  almost  the  exact  geographic  center  of  both  population  and  in¬ 
dustry,  Indianapolis  is  closer  to  more  people  and  more  industries  than  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States. 

Six  major  rail  systems,  with  sixteen  divisions,  make  readily  accessible  an 
abundance  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  and  bring  over  half  the  nation’s 
people  within  an  easy  overnight’s  journey  of  Indianapolis.  Here  in  fact  is 
the  real  "Crossroads  of  America” — the  true  converging  point  for  industry, 
agriculture,  commerce,  population. 

The  imponance  of  this  unique  position  is  reflected  in  the  prosperity  of  the 
Indianapolis  area  proper  (Indianapolis  and  the  33  surrounding  counties). 
In  this  vast  Indianapolis  News  market,  no  part  of  which  is  more  than  two 
hours  disunt  from  Indianapolis,  live  1,330,100  people  .  .  .  with  an  annual 
buying  income  in  excess  of  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars! 

Advertisers  who  desire  to  obtain  maximum  results  in  the  wealthy  Indiana¬ 
polis  area — who  would  reach  the  greatest  number  of  people  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost — invariably  choose  The  Indianapolis  News  as  their  medium. 
Outstanding  in  circulation,  thoroughgoing  in  coverage — The  News  by  itself 
exerts  a  dominant,  lasting  influence  on  the  buying  habits  of  the  people  in 
this  richest  of  all  East  North  Central  markets. 


The  INDIANAPOLIS  NEWS 


FIRST  in  daily  circulation  .  .  .  FIRST  in  advertising 
linage  .  .  .  FIRST  in  the  Hearts  of  Hoosierdom 
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ager,  to  last  until  the  next  an¬ 
nual  contest  rolls  around. 
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Hospitcd  Plan 

FOR  what  is  reported  as  the  first 

time  in  the  nation's  history, 
a  leading  newspaper  is  cooperat¬ 
ing  in  enrolling  individual  sub¬ 
scribers  for  a  non-profit  hospital 
service  organization. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  edited  by  Louis  B. 
Seltzer.  He  suggested  the  plan 
under  which  the  Cleveland  Hos¬ 
pital  Service  Association  offers 
its  services  to  farmers  and  other 
self-employed  individuals,  and 
to  persons  working  in  firms  with 
less  than  five  employes  in  five 
Northern  Ohio  counties. 

Working  previously  on  a  group 
enrollment  plan  in  firms  with 
five  or  more  employes,  the  pace¬ 
setting  CHSA  now  has  more 
than  800,000  subscribers  who 
pay  in  advance  for  their  hos¬ 
pital  service. 

Through  its  Public  Service 
Bureau  headed  by  Charles 
Schneider,  the  Press  accepts  pre¬ 
liminary  applications  from  its 
readers  who  wish  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  the  individual  en¬ 
rollment  offer  during  the  month 
of  ^ptember.  Final  details  in 
closing  contracts  are  handled 
directly  by  the  CHSA. 


Ad  Department  Library 

THE  Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch 
is  about  to  start  a  library  in 
its  advertising  department  for 
advertising  solicitors  and  others 
interested  in  the  business  of 
publishing  a  newspaper. 

“I've  been  talking  such  a  thing 
for  a  long  time,”  said  Ramon  S. 
Cram,  promotion  manager,  “I 
now  have  an  okay  to  go  ahead.” 


Mr.  Flxit 

“IS  THERE  a  cat  tail  market 

in  Minnesota?  Do  flies  have 
feelings?” 

Those  are  just  two  of  the  some 
5,000  yearly  questions  that  are 
put  to  Ben  Kern,  Minneapolis 
Daily  Times  reporter,  who. 
under  the  name  of  “Mr.  Fixit,” 
has  helped  many  Minnesotans 
solve  their  problems,  and  find 
an  answer  to  their  questions, 
through  his  daily  column,  “Ask 
the  Times.” 

Questions  on  social,  military 
and  governmental  affairs  are 
welcome,  but  “Fixit”  Kern  gets 
queries  about  everything  and 
anything.  Most  questions  he 
answers  himself.  Some  are  too 
involved,  so  he  refers  the  wor¬ 
ried  citizen  to  another  agency. 
Starting  last  June.  Mr.  Fixit 
went  on  the  air. 


Kids  "Go"  to  Circus 
WHEN  the  Milwaukee  and  Wis¬ 
consin  health  departments 
ruled  that  children  under  13 
years  of  age  would  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  attend  the  Ringling 
Brothers  and  Barnum  &  Bailey 
Circus,  because  of  the  poliomy¬ 
elitis  (infantile  paralysis)  epi¬ 
demic.  Milwaukee  newspapers 
brought  the  circus  to  them  via 
the  printed  page. 

Besides  the  more  extensive 
coverage  of  the  circus  in  both 
stories  and  pictures  by  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  and  the 
Milwaukee  Sentinel  during  the 
circus  days.  Sept.  7-9,  the  Jour¬ 
nal  devoted  a  full-page  head¬ 
lined,  “Hey,  Kids!  We'll  Take 
You  Out  to  the  Circus!”  on  the 
opening  day. 

The  story  by  Lloyd  Gladfelter 
and  pictures  by  James  N.  Meyer 
were  obtained  at  Indianapolis. 
Ind.,  where  the  circus  played 
before  coming  to  Milwaukee. 
This  enabled  ttie  paper  to  print 
a  full-page  story  and  pictures 
before  the  first  Milwaukee  per¬ 
formance  was  given  on  the  after¬ 
noon  of  the  first  day. 

The  local  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  also  have  been 
running  special  stories  and  pro¬ 
grams  of  special  interest  to 
children  to  keep  them  enter¬ 
tained  while  quarantined. 


Cleared  of  Charge 


Artist 

.Copywriter 


Birthday  Greetings 
THE  Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News 
recently  conducted  a  success¬ 
ful  Baby  Personality  contest,  in 
which  prizes  were  awarded  for 
winning  photographs. 

Not  unusual.  But,  with  its 
file  of  560  unpublished  photo¬ 
graphs.  the  News  has  started 
a  novel  feature  called  “Birthday 
Greeting  to  .  .  .'*  honoring  the 
babies  on  their  anniversaries. 

There  are  enough  photographs, 
says  W.  H.  Watt,  general  man- 
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Technical  Data 


Manual  Preparations 

large  N.  Y.  Metropolitan 
mfgr.  of  aircraft  instru¬ 
ments  and  accessories. 


Excellent  Salary 


Mplmdld  worklac  oooditlont 
KaomUal  worken  need  retf Mr 


BOX  869,  RGALSERYICE, 
now.  34th,  N.  Y.  1,  N.  Y. 


For  Men  in  Service 
THE  Los  Angeles  Examiner  pub¬ 
lishes  a  special  overseas  edi¬ 
tion  for  its  own  employes  in  ser¬ 
vice.  Printed  weekly,  the  sheet 
is  devoted  to  summaries  of  state, 
county  and  city  news  and  sports 
news.  Another  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  is  devoted  to  office  news, 
letters  from  co-workers  in  ser¬ 
vice,  etc.,  and  is  also  circulated 
among  servicemen. 


THE  Inland  Daily  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  sent  to  its  con¬ 
stituency  a  special  post-card 
notice  “to  correct  erroneous  re¬ 
ports”  regarding  the  annual 
meeting  to  be  held  in  Chicago 
in  October.  Among  the  instruc¬ 
tions  was  the  following: 

“Frivolous  types  of  gatherings 
are  taboo.  Inlanders  may  se¬ 
cure  tickets,  births,  etc.,  in  and 
out  of  Chicago.  Local  railway 
agents  know  the  situation  in 
region.” 


mier  Antonescu,  prior  to  the 
latter's  arrest: 

“I  am  very  sorry  but  I  have 
explained  the  situation  to  you 
and  you  muts  make  a  choice,” 
Michael  said. 


TWO  headlines  in  the  same  type 
ran  into  each  other  recently 
in  the  Pacific  Coast  edition  of 
the  Wall  Street  Journal,  with 
the  following  results: 

Dow  Jones 

Stock  Averages  Purely  Gossip 


A  CTJPPING  comes  to  us  from 
an  unidentified  Texas  news¬ 
paper,  with  a  headline  announc¬ 
ing: 

HAIR  OIL  WELL  No.  1 
IS  SPUDDED  THIS  WEEK 
The  reference  was  to  the 
drilling  of  a  well  by  a  Mr.  J.  F. 
Hair. 


THE  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Kniclcer- 
bocfcer  News  recently  carried 
this  item  in  its  classified  section: 

“Strong  Woman  wanted  to 
help  care  for  a  helpless  man  and 
do  some  housework;  no  drinking 
or  smoking.” 


READERS  of  the  Des  Moines 
Tribune  recently  read  a  head¬ 
line  telling  one  of  the  strangest 
stories  yet  to  come  from  Nor¬ 
mandy  : 

“Find  Body  of  Woman  Fighting 
with  Nazis” 


THIS  bit  of  copy  came  over  the 
wire  at  Station  WHO.  Des 
Moines,  la.: 

“Sports,  Max  Baer  convalesc¬ 
ing  with  stove-up  back.” 

No  doubt  one  of  those  Joe 
Louis  threw  at  him  in  the  ring 
several  years  ago. 


COXTaASTS 


EVEN  royalty  has  taken  to 
slang,  we  gather  from  a  report 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
of  a  conversation  between  Prince 
Michael  of  Rumania  and  Pre- 


PUST  to  look  at 


ij  the  linage  con 
trasts  between  The 


Herald  Traveler 


A  charge  of  felonious  assault 
made  by  Mrs.  Louise  Stanley 
Munn  against  Laurence  M.  Lloyd 
was  dismissed  when  the  former 
actress  testified  in  Felony  Court 
last  week  that  she  did  not  re¬ 
member  telling  detectives  that 
Mr.  Lloyd  was  to  blame  for  the 
injuries  she  suffered  recently  in 
a  purported  hotel  room  beating 
The  injuries  were  the  result  of 
a  fall,  she  explained.  Mr.  Lloyd, 
an  associate  of  the  advertising 
firm  of  Lloyd.  Chester  &  Dilling¬ 
ham.  had  denied  the  charges. 
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and  other  newspa 
p>ers  in  Boston  is  to 
realize  that  some¬ 
thing  far  more  im 
portant  than  the 
rub  o'  the  green  is 
involved. 


It  is  the  tribute  uf 
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TRUST 


CHICAGO'S  PICTURE  NEWSPAPER 


iiext-(if-kin  meet  in  jj  u  e*ve  held  in  The  United  State*. 


I  On  Sunday,  August  20th, 

than  3,700  Chicagoans,  meeting 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Chicago  TIMES,  packed  the 
Grand  Ballroom  and  overflowed  into  the  North  Ballroom 
of  the  mammoth  Stevens  Hotel. 


more 


But  more  important  than  the  enthusiastic  comment 
of  the  various  mercy  organizations  participating  was 
the  flood  of  appreciative  letters  from  people  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  wrote  to  express  their  thanks  for  the 
iromfort  and  satisfaction  as  well  as  valuable  advice  which 
they  had  received. 


They  were  fathers,  mothers  and  next  of  kin  of  Chicago 
boys  held  as  prisoners  of  war  in  Europe  and  Asia.  They 
came  to  hear,  first  hand,  news  and  advice  from  tfie  high¬ 
est  authorities  in  the  land  on  this  particular  subject. 

They  listened  patiently  and  intelligently  as  the  lead¬ 
ing  officials  of  The  American  Red  Cross.  The  Y.M.C.A. 
and  the  Provost  Marshal  General’s  office  gave  them  all 
the  data  and  information  at  their  command.  Then 
they  asked  questions — questions  from  deep  in  their 
hearts,  and  obtained  the  answers  if  the  answers  were 
at  all  possible. 

Said  Mrs.  Grace  Bok  Holmes  of  The  American  Red 
Cross  offices  in  Washington,  “It  was  the  biggest  and  best 


This  meeting  is  merely  an  incident  highlighting  the 
rich  career  of  the  Chicago  TIMES  in  performing  its 
duty  of  public  service  to  the  community.  It  was  merely 
a  reflection  of  the  day  to  day  job.  But  to  advertisers, 
it  reveals  the  basis  for  the  inspiring  confidence  Chi¬ 
cagoans  place  in  this  newspaper.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  during  the  past  fifteen  years,  the  TIMES'  net  paid 
daily  circulation  has  grown  to  more  than  430,000 — why 
it  has  the  highest  concentration  of  readership  in  City 
and  suburbs  of  any  Chicago  newspaper  and  the  highest 
home-delivery  circulation  in  the  evening  held. 


the  newspaper  CHICAGO  READERS 
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CWV  Continues 
Protest  Against 
Anti-VD  Ads 

Catholic  protest  against  the 
anti-venereal  disease  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  prepared  by  the 
War  Advertising  Council  and 
sponsored  through  the  Office  of 
War  Information  by  the  United 
States  Public  Health  Service, 
was  continued  the  first  of  this 
week  by  a  statement  made  to 
the  press  by  Edward  T.  McCaf¬ 
frey,  national  commander  of  the 
Catholic  War  Veterans,  Inc, 

The  Council  had  replied  ear¬ 
lier  in  letters  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  and  the  CWV,  both 
of  which  had  criticized  the  cam¬ 
paign,  indicating  that  these  or¬ 
ganizations  had  been  misin¬ 
formed  on  numerous  phases  of 
the  subject. 

Council  Explains  Position 

It  explained  that  it  is  not  a 
federal  agency,  but  a  private 
group  composed  of  representa¬ 
tives  of  the  advertising  business 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  aid  gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies  engaged  in 
the  war  effort. 

In  addition  the  Council 
pointed  out  that  it  receives  no 
funds  from  the  government  and 
that  the  campaign  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  for  approval,  which  it  re¬ 
ceived.  to  an  inter-denomina¬ 
tional  advisory  committee  as 
well  as  being  tested  in  New  Or¬ 
leans,  a  city  having  the  largest 
per  capita  Catholic  population 
in  the  country.  TTiere,  the 
Council  said,  it  received  full  co¬ 
operation  from  Catholic  clergy 
and  laymen. 

"All  materials  prepared  for 
this  campaign  were  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  official  policies  and 
were  approved  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Office 
of  War  Information."  the  letter, 
signed  by  Frank  Braucher  of 
the  Council,  said.  "The  War 
Advertising  Council  simply  as¬ 
sisted  the  Federal  government 
in  a  campaign  which  the  gov¬ 
ernment  had  already  officially 
deemed  important  and  neces¬ 
sary.” 

Mr.  McCaffrey's  statement,  re¬ 
leased  to  the  press  after  he  re¬ 
ceived  this  letter,  was:  "Your 
letter  of  Sept.  7  answering  our 
of  Sept.  1  is  irrelevant  and  is  as 
fine  an  example  of  double  talk 


as  has  come  to  my  attention. 
The  Catholic  position  in  this 
controversy  has  been  reserved 
in  the  light  of  the  nauseating 
facts.  The  implication  of  ap¬ 
proval  stated  in  your  letter  have 
not  been  confirmed  and  are 
either  misleading  or  untrue. 
The  Catholic  position  is  a  moral 
one  and  is  not  subject  to  fluctua¬ 
tion  but  is  fixed  and  universal 
when  the  facts  are  known  and 
understood. 

"We  are  in  complete  agree¬ 
ment  with  the  Catholic  News 
editorial  of  Aug.  26  ( E.  &  P., 
Sept.  2,  p.  11).  .  .  . 

"Your  proposed  campaign 
would  corrupt  the  morals  of 
children  and  is  definitely  inde¬ 
cent  and  would  be  offensive  to 
the  members  of  our  Armed 
Forces  and  their  families  and  is 
certainly  un-American  and  as 
stated  by  the  Knights  of  Colum¬ 
bus,  ‘presents  frightening  po¬ 
tentiality  for  spiritual  damage  to 
our  people — particularly  to  our 
young  people — through  the  cre¬ 
ation  of  an  atmosphere  of  ani¬ 
malism  as  an  inevitable  result.’  ” 

Though  directed  to  Mr. 
Braucher,  the  Council  has.  ac¬ 
cording  to  Irwin  Robinson,  its 
information  director,  received 
no  copy  of  Mr.  McCaffrey’s 
statement  and.  therefore,  had  at 
this  time  no  comment  to  make 
on  it. 

Mr.  Robinson  also  stated  that 
as  yet  the  Council  has  no  basis 
for  assuming  that  the  opposi¬ 
tion  of  these  organizations  will 
deter  advertisers  from  sponsor¬ 
ing  the  campaign  and  that  some 
newspapers  have  already  re¬ 
quested  mats  for  anti-venereal 
disease  ads. 

However,  the  Etwngelist,  of¬ 
ficial  newspaper  of  the  Albany. 
N.  Y.,  Catholic  Diocese,  is  advo¬ 
cating  a  boycott  of  newspapers 
which  publish  the  campaign, 
and  also,  in  an  editorial  this 
week,  suggested  a  boycott  of 
.sponsoring  firms. 

"If  the  campaign,  as  originally 
planned,  is  carried  out  against 
reasonable  public  protest,"  com¬ 
mented  the  paper,  "there  is  a 
plan  of  action  available  to  the 
public  to  retaliate.  Local  firms 
are  supposed  to  sponsor  and  pay 
for  the  advertising.  Both  the 
papers  that  carry  the  copy  and 
the  sponsoring  firms  are  depen¬ 
dent  on  public  patronage.  Lei 
both  feel  the  ire  of  all  people 
with  a  Christian  sense  of  de¬ 
cency.” 


Substantial  proof  of  Buying 
Power  and  FUTUBE  margin  of 
Spending  Money  In  a  51,336  pop¬ 
ulation  City  Zone,  backed  by  a 
permanent  industrial  payroll  of 
$30,000,000,  is  to  be  found  in 
Jamestown’s  total  4-banks  clear¬ 
ances  of  $36,586,405.00  and  total 
deposits  of  $60,019,786.97,  for  the 
first  seven  months  of  1944. 

The  handsome  record  of  a 
thrifty  market. 

/iMuiriM  direct  t* 
y/Jy  JVatianW  Advertising  Dept. 


Loyal  Phillips 
Named  to  Post 
In  War  Finance 

Loyal  Phillips  has  been  placed 
in  charge  of  the  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion’s  newspaper  section,  it  was 
announced  last  week  by  S. 
George  Little,  head  of  the  news¬ 
paper  section. 

Mr.  Phillips  is  a  co-founder 
and  former  partner  in  the  Parish 
&  Phillips  Classified  Advertising 
Service  and  has  served  for  sev¬ 
eral  months  as  the  newspaper 
contact  man  for  the  War  Finance 
Division’s  newspaper  section. 
Last  January  he  resigned  from 
the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve,  in 
which  he  held  a  commission. 

Howard  Parish.  Mr.  Phillips’ 
former  partner,  has  purchased 
the  latter’s  interest  in  the  firm. 
The  organization  will  continue 
under  the  same  name  and  with¬ 
out  further  change  in  personnel. 
■ 

Television  Speaker 

R.  A.  Graver,  vice-president  of 
the  Admiral  Corporation,  Chi¬ 
cago,  will  discuss  television  at 
the  first  fall  dinner  meeting  of 
the  Women’s  Advertising  Club 
of  Chicago,  Sept.  19.  The  meet¬ 
ing  is  the  first  of  eight  programs 
designed  by  Elaine  Norden,  cre¬ 
ative  chief  of  Campbell-Mithun, 
Inc.,  to  present  latest  informa¬ 
tion  on  “What’s  News  in  Adver¬ 
tising.’’ 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manaxer 
Upper  Darby  Newi 
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"The  Upper  Darby  News  has  • 
just  completed  its  first  annual 
Bpaiitlfnl  Child  Contest.  The 
prizes  amounted  to  only  $176.00 
In  War  Bonds,  but  the  total 
number  of  entrants  was  3%  of 
our  22,500  circulation! 

“The  expected  ratio  of  entrants 
to  circulation  In  such  contests 
Is  usually  only  one  half  of  one 
per  cent.  So  the  NEWS  pulled 
250*^  In  excess  of  the  sponsor’s 
expectations. 

"We  can  get  such  results  for 
you.  too.  Just  send  us  inser¬ 
tion  orders  for  your  schedule — 
we’ll  give  it  good  position  and 
our  160  carrier  boys  will  do  the 
rest  when  they  lay  the  Upper  ! 
Darby  News  on  those  22,500 
doorsteps  each  Thursday. 

“The  Upper  Darby  News  with 
our  other  papers,  the  German¬ 
town  Courier  with  22,500  and 
the  Main  Line  Times  with  7,906, 
give  you  a  total  circulation  of  i 
over  52,000  and  well  over  160,000 
readers.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspaper$,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 


In  Europe,  in  Asia,  in  the  South  Pacific  ...  on  battle 
fronts  around  the  globe . .  .American  pilots  are  fight¬ 
ing  to  Viaory.  Thousands  of  these  air  heroes  won 
their  wings  in  Ryan  PT-22*s ...  at  Ryan  flying  schools. 

To  get  these  superb  military  pilots  started  right,  Ryan 
has  been  privileged  to  conduct  a  most  extensive 
Bight- training  operation  for  the  United  Sutes  Army 
for  nearly  five  years. 

Daily,  Ryan  Schools  at  Hemet,  California,  and  Tik- 
son,  Arizona,  By  a  distance  equal  to  jive  trips  around 
the  world.  Hundreds  of  seasoned  pilots,  men  and 


women  skilled  in  maintenance,  and  technical  experts 
make  the  Ryan  Schools  a  smooth-functioning  organi¬ 
zation  experienced  in  the  operational  problems  which 
must  daily  be  met  to  keep  such  a  large-scale  project 
operating  at  peak  efficiency. 

Ryan  Schools,  with  more  than  20  years  of  aaive 
Bying  experience,  are  also,  in  effea,  operating  labor¬ 
atories  for  the  aircraft  designers  of  the  Ryan  Aero¬ 
nautical  Company;  they  are  instrumental  ir^  bringing 
new  and  improved  methods  to  Bying  operations  and 
better  ideas  on  streamlined  maintenance. 


F/RSr  /N  THE  V.  S.-Ryan,  in  192}.  tstaiUshtJ 
tbt  first  year  'reund  passenger  air-tine  in  the  United 
States.  The  next  year  this  pioneer  organization  began 
mannfactnre  of  planes  for  the  air- mail  tervicl  and 
pioneered  in  establishing  the  important  Pacific 
Coast  airway  from  San  Diego  to  Seattle. 


RYAN  SCHOOL  OF  AERONAUTICS.  SAN  DIEGO,  CALIFORNIA 

OPERATING  BASES:  HEMET,  CALIFORNIA,  AND  TUCSON,  ARIZONA 

THE  RYAN  SCHOOLS  ARE  SUBSIDIARIES  OF  THE  RYAN  AERONAUTICAL  COMPANY 


Home  Paper 
Is  Welcomed  in 
Panama  Jungles 

Despite  lurking  alligators, 
crocodiles  and  the  deadly  bush- 
master  snake,  a  newspaper  route 
has  been  established  in  the 
Panama  jungle  to  supply  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  stationed  at  out¬ 
posts  with  their  hometown  news¬ 
papers  as  one  of  the  features  of 
USO  service  in  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone. 

Back  after  nine  months  as  a 
USO  club  director  in  Ancon,  the 
Canal  Zone,  Louis  Fanucci,  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  member  of  USO's 
Overseas  Division,  told  of  the 
unique  route  when  interviewed 
at  USO  national  headquarters 
in  New  York. 

“Mail  from  home  and  the 
hometown  newspaper  are  two  of 
the  things  most  desired  by  Amer¬ 
ican  soldiers  stationed  there  in 
the  lonely  outposts  of  the 
Panama  jungle,”  said  Mr.  Fa¬ 
nucci. 

“While  we  have  a  library  con¬ 
taining  more  than  7,000  books, 
we  found  that  for  reading  ma¬ 
terial  the  newspapers  from  back 
home  ran  away  up  at  the  top. 
Whenever  a  group  of  boys  as¬ 
signed  to  duty  in  the  area  re¬ 
ported  they  were  from  the  same 
city  back  in  the  states  we’d 
make  plans  to  subscribe  to  at 
least  one  newspaper  from  that 
community. 

“We  are  now  receiving  hun¬ 


dreds  of  hometown  papers.  Our 
mobile  and  maneuvers  services 
take  the  papers  to  the  jungle 
outposts  for  distribution,  travel¬ 
ing  through  the  dense  under¬ 
growth  and  swamps  infested 
with  crocodiles,  alligators  and 
bushmaster  snakes.” 

■ 

ANG  Orgcmizing  Ftind 
Expected  to  Be  $51,000 

Approximately  $51,000,  or 
twice  the  American  Newspaper 
Guild  organizing  fund  of  last 
year,  is  expected  by  the  guild 
to  be  available  for  the  expanded 
membership  program  of  the 
coming  year,  as  determined  at 
the  union’s  annual  convention 
in  Milwaukee. 

The  first  of  three  special  50- 
cent  organizing  assessments  lev¬ 
ied  on  all  ANG  members  be¬ 
comes  due  Oct.  1  and  together 
with  the  November  and  De¬ 
cember  special  assessments  is 
expected  to  total  $24,000,  which 
with  $2,000  from  increased  wire 
service  per  capitas  and  an  antici¬ 
pated  $25,000  general  appropria¬ 
tion  would  provide  about  $51,200 
for  the  membership  campaign, 
according  to  figures  in  the  Guild 
Reporter. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Mirror  Cited 

For  a.ssisting  in  the  Coast 
Guard’s  campaign  to  recruit 
2.000  more  volunteers  for  24- 
hour-a-week  service  as  members 
of  the  Reserve,  the  New  York 
Mirror  was  awarded  a  merit 
citation  for  outstanding  civilian 
aid. 


Stresses  Consistent 
Ads,  Not  "Splurges" 

Los  Angeles,  Sept.  11 — Be¬ 
cause  habit  is  such  an  important 
factor  in  advertising,  newspapers 
should  try  to  make  every  square 
inch  of  advertising  in  their  col¬ 
umns  do  the  best  job  it  can.  So 
declared  Harry  C.  Boehme,  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Santa 
Monica  Outlook,  before  a  round¬ 
table  panel  meeting  here  re¬ 
cently  of  the  California  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  southern  unit. 

'The  early  experience  of  a  new 
advertiser  exerts  profound  influ¬ 
ence  on  his  attitude  both  to  ad¬ 
vertising  and  to  media,  he  said, 
and  the  newspaper  should,  in  its 
own  interest,  help  him  to  do  a 
good  job.  It  should  discourage 
“splurges”  and  sell  him  on  con¬ 
sistent  insertions,  and  it  should 
educate  him  to  realize  that  ad¬ 
vertising’s  effect  is  cumulative 
so  that  he  will  not  be  disappoint¬ 
ed  with  immediate  results. 

Other  speakers  at  the  meeting 
included:  Ed.  Brown,  general 
manager  of  the  Lorrance  Her¬ 
ald,  Lillard  Pass,  advertising 
manager  of  the  San  Pedro 
News-Pilot,  and  Arthur  Carlson, 
classified  manager  of  the  Culver 
City  Star-News. 

Speaking  of  post-war  classified 
prospects.  Mr.  Carlson  pointed  to 
the  high  current  reader  audience 
for  classified  sections  because  of 
wartime  marketing  conditions. 
This  interest  should  be  main¬ 
tained  by  consistent  classified 
promotion  campaigns,  he  said. 


Among  classifications  he  cited  u 
having  favorable  post-war  pm- 
pects  were  repair  service,  red 
estate  and  rentals. 

Bob  Curry,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Star-News,  was  pro¬ 
gram  chairman  for  the  meeti^ 
■ 

L  A.  Examiner  Sends 
Gifts  to  Service  Men 

The  Los  Angeles  Examintti 
“Christmas  Ships  Program.' 
which  last  year  arrang^  Ik 
sending  of  gUts  to  30,000  Amer 
ican  service  men  and  womei: 
overseas  from  Examiner  readen 
is  again  being  sponsored  by  the 
paper  which  this  year  expecb 
50,000  members  of  the  armed 
services  to  receive  gifts  as  the 
result  of  the  program. 

The  Examiner’s  part  in  the 
program  is  to  facilitate  mailinf 
of  Christmas  gift  packages  to  the 
men  and  women  in  service  and 
to  this  end  it  asks  its  readers  to 
send  in  names  and  service  ad¬ 
dresses  of  prospective  recipients 
and  to  request  the  name  of  i 
fighting  man  or  service  woman 
to  whom  a  gift  can  be  sent. 

To  all  prospective  gift  donon 
the  Examiner  sends  a  greetint 
card  to  be  inclosed  in  the  pad- 
age. 

■ 

Opens  Branch  Office 

Abbott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounces  the  establishment  of  Ab¬ 
bott  Kimball  Co.,  Inc.,  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  with  offices  at  21  W.  lOtk 
St.,  Kansas  City.  The  Chicaio 
office  of  the  agency  has  moved  to 
333  N.  Michigan  Ave. 


Qp  w 

POPULAR  APPBAL! 


STAR-TIMES 

OWNERS  &  OPERATORS  OF  KXOK  •  630  ON  YOUR  DIAL 


following  through  in  their  current  "animal  series"  of  outdoor  boards  with  this 
arresting  24'Sheet,  the  St.  Louis  Star>Times  tells  a  convincing  "Success  Story."  Its 
striking  illustration  and  brief  copy  line  are  backed  up  by  the  fact  that  the  daily  net 
paid  circulation  is  now  more  than  185, 000... concrete  evidence  of  this  newspaper’s 
popularity  with  readers  in  the  St.  Louis  area.  This  "High  Up  in  Popular  Appeal"  24' 
sheet  is  showing  during  September  on  100  locations  in  high  traffic  areas  throughout 
the  City  of  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
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The  privilege  of  distributing 
The  American  Weekly  and  Puck 
— ^The  Comic  Weekly,  produced 
by  the  Hearst  organization,  has 


been  transferred  from  the 


Atlanta  Journal  to  The  Atlanta 


Constitution  to  take  place  on  or 
about  January  1,  1945. 


American  Weekly,  Inc. 

959  Eighth  Avenue,  Netv  York  19,  IS.  Y, 
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Says  Newsprint 
Borrowing  Will 
Be  Complicated 

Sterling  Graham  Points 
Out  Discrepancies  in 
1945  Calendar 

Pointing  out  irregularities  in 
the  calendar  for  the  next  15 
months  when  compared  to  the 
calendar  for  1941  upon  which 
newsprint  quotas  are  based 
upon  L-240.  Sterling  Graham, 
general  manager  of  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Plain  Dealer,  in  a  letter  to 
Col.  J.  Hale  Steinman,  director 
of  the  Printing  and  Publishing 
Division  of  the  WPB,  states  that 
the  method  advocated  by  WPB 
for  newspapers  te  borrow  ton¬ 
nage  from  the  first  quarter  of 
1945  to  make  up  for  an  extra 
Sunday  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1944  violates  the  principles  of 
the  authors  of  L-240  and  may 
complicate  the  quota  picture  in 
1945. 

Mr.  Graham  reveals  there  are 
only  78  daily  issues  of  newspa¬ 
pers  in  the  last  quarter  of  this 
year  whereas  tonnage  is  al¬ 
lowed  on  the  basis  of  the  fourth 
quarter  of  1941  in  which  daily 
newspapers  had  79  issues.  He 
urges  adoption  of  the  method 
used  for  calculating  the  extra 
day's  tonnage  for  Leap  Year 
Day  in  February  this  year. 

14  Sundays  in  3rd  Quarter  1945 

He  charges  that  the  method 
of  borrowing  “will  definitely 
cause  embarrassment  later  on 
when  one  studies  the  calendar 
and  learns  that  there  are  14 
Sundays  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1945.  The  borrowing  method 
would  become  involved  because 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1945  does 
not  contain  12  Sundays  as  does 
the  first  quarter  but  13  as 
usual." 

Mr.  Graham  asks:  “Why 
should  not  the  tonnage  used  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1944  be 
figured  as  per  method  already 
established  in  regard  to  the  ex¬ 
tra  day  in  February — by  adding 
1  13  of  the  tonnage  used  on 
Sunday  during  the  last  quarter 
of  1941  to  that  allowable  for 
the  last  quarter  of  1944,  to  take 
care  of  the  14th  Sunday  this 
year,  and  deduct  1/79  of  the 
daily  tonnage  to  take  care  of 
one  less  daily  issue  in  the  same 
quarter  as  compared  to  1941? 
In  the  first  quarter  of  1945  de¬ 
duct  1  13  of  the  tonnage  used 
in  the  same  quarter  of  1941  and 


add  1  77  of  the  1941  first  quar¬ 
ter  daily  tonnage  in  order  to 
determine  the  allowable  ton¬ 
nage  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1945,  to  take  care  of  the  extra 
daily  issue.  You  will  note  in 
the  calendar  that  all  publishers 
will  again  be  short  tonnage  for 
one  daily  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1945,  as  there  are  78  daily  issues 
at  that  time  and  only  77  daily 
issues  in  the  base  period  1941 
first  quarter. 

Urges  Previous  Method 

"Such  a  procedure  gives  an 
established  rule  which  will  not 
require  altering  when  we  come 
to  the  third  quarter  of  1945  and 
again  find  that  there  are  14  Sun¬ 
days,  for  the  method  of  borrow¬ 
ing,  now  suggested  by  Wash¬ 
ington,  could  not  be  worked  as 
there  are  13  Sundays  as  usual  in 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1945,  No 
adjustments  are  necessary  in 
the  second  and  fourth  quarters 
of  1945;  and  1946  and  1947  fol¬ 
low  exactly  the  same  pattern  as 
the  base  year  of  1941. 

“This  method  is  not  as  in¬ 
volved  as  it  sounds,  and  further, 
all  publishers  have  already  used 
the  formula  to  figure  the  extra 
tonnage  which  they  were  al¬ 
lowed  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year  because  of  the  extra  day. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  extra 
day  in  1944  was  not  of  a  daily 
issue,  as  has  been  allowed,  but  is 
actually  a  Sunday  issue,  which 
is  the  14th  Sunday  in  the  fourth 
quarter.  In  1944  there  are  313 
daily  issues — exactly  the  same 
as  the  base  year  of  1941;  in  spite 
of  this  fact  all  publishers  have 
been  allowed  an  extra  day. 
There  are.  however.  53  Sundays 
in  the  year  1944;  whereas,  there 
were  52  in  1941.  So.  the  extra 
day's  tonnage  to  be  allotted 
should  be  a  Sunday's  tonnage 
rather  than  a  daily’s,  and  it  will 
be  necessary  to  allot  the  ton¬ 
nage  for  an  extra  daily  issue  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1945  and  it 
cannot  be  borrowed  from  the 
.second  quarter  of  1945. 

“A  method  of  taking  care  of 
an  extra  day  over  the  base  year 
has  already  been  established, 
and  during  1944  and  1945  there 
are  8  occasions  to  use  the 
method;  but.  we  are  now  intro¬ 
ducing  another  method  which 
will  not  apply  to  the  other  7  ex¬ 
ceptions.  In  the  meantime,  you 
will  note  that  there  are  as  many 
daily  issues  in  1945  first  quarter 
as  there  were  in  1944,  even  with 
the  extra  day  in  leap  year  and. 
therefore,  again  we  confront  an 
extra  day’s  issue  of  tonnage  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1945,  and  it 
cannot  be  borrowed.” 


N.  Y.  Post  Forms 
Syndicate  with 

R.  M.  Hall  Head 

A  syndicate  which  will  shortly 
handle  exclusively  two  New 
York  Post  columns  and  in  the 
near  future 
other  varied 
features  was  or¬ 
ganized  Sept.  11 
as  the  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate.  and  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Hall,  .sales 
manager  of  the 
United  Features 
Syndicate,  r  e  - 
signed  from  that 
post  to  accept 
appointment  as 
president  and 
general  manager  Hall 

of  the  syndicate 
in  association  with  Ted  O. 
Thackrey,  editor  and  general 
manager  of  the  Post,  according 
to  an  announcement  by  Dorothy 

S.  Thackrey,  Post  publisher. 

Among  the  features  the  new 

syndicate  has  already  scheduled 
are  Samuel  Grafton’s  column 
"I’d  Rather  Be  Right”  and  Earle 
Wilson’s  “It  Happened  Last 
Night."  Arrangements  have 
been  made  with  the  syndicates 
now  handling  these. 

Also  scheduled  are  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  Stanley  Frank 
from  Europe  and  of  Ella  Winter 
from  Russia  and  selected  comic 
strips  and  panels. 

Mr.  Hall  began  his  newspaper 
experience  as  a  part-time  em¬ 
ploye  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.) 


Journal  while  in  his  first  year 
of  high  school  and  remained 
with  the  Journal  during  high 
school,  during  the  three  yean 
following  when  he  attended 
Northeastern  Law  School  eve¬ 
nings  and  during  four  years  at 
Brown  University. 

He  was  graduated  from  Brown 
with  a  Ph.B.  in  1934  and  from 
the  Columbia  University  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  in 
1935,  Joining  United  Feature! 
immediately  and  rising  to  the 
position  of  sales  manager  the 
following  year. 


V.  M.  Hamilton  Named 

V.  M.  Hamilton  has  been  ap- 
pointed  national  advertising 
manager  of  the  Dayton  (O.) 
Journal  and  Herald,  it  has  been 
announced  by  Business  Man¬ 
ager  John  W.  Sweeterman.  Mr. 
Hamilton  was  first  employed  on 
the  Journal-Herald  in  1930. 
Since  that  time  he  has  been  on 
the  advertising  staff  of  Dayton 
newspapers  and  on  the  sales  pro¬ 
motion  end  of  the  transportation 
business.  He  returned  to  the 
Journal-Herald  as  national  ad¬ 
vertising  salesman,  July  1.  1943. 
■ 

Form  Radio  Company 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  12 — Arti¬ 
cles  of  incorporation  for  the 
Northwest  Broadcasting  Com¬ 
pany  have  been  filed  here  by 
John  Cowles,  president  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  Journal  and 
Tribune  Company:  Gardner 

Cowles,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  the  company,  and  Lyle  K. 
Anderson,  comptroller. 


Advertise  in 

•|ima||euj$ 

Ndrthuestern  DnID 


.  .  Outsiders  Can’t  Do 
An  Inside  Job  .  .  . 

“Hurry  with  those  reports, 
Miss  Jones  .  .  .  Bring  those 
hies  from  every  cabinet,  about 
the  proximity  of  Philadelphia 
to  Norristown  and  a  popular 
inhux  of  big-cHy  newspapers 
,  .  .  why  using  THEM  means 
really  covering  Norristown  and  all  Montgomery  County.” 

So  what?  If  the  file  on  Times-Herald  coverage  is 
studied  for  a  split  second,  you  find  that  in  the  City  Zone, 
for  example,  this  newspaper  outpaces  ALL  of  the  other 
‘  big  city”  papers. 

Reason  .  .  .  obvious.  Nothing  CAN  take  the  place  of 
a  wisely  edited  LOCAL  newspaper.  No  market  any¬ 
where,  in  any  State,  is  more  comfortably  fixed  for  Peace¬ 
time  industrial  wealth  ,  .  .  high  per  capita  buying  power 
and — a  huge  bank-saved  budget  of  eager  spending  money. 

Represented  Nationally  by  FRED  KIMBALL,  INC. 
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MR.  ROOSEVELT, 
MR.  DEWEY- 

HOW  DO  YOU  STAND  ON  THIS  ISSUE? 


State  Barriers  Boost  the  Price  of  Meat,  Vegetables,  Milk,  Clothes,  Razors, 
Baby  Buggies,  Cigarettes,  Face  Cream  ^  everything  else  we 


HERE’S  an  issue,  gentlemen,  that 
affects  all  of  us— every  time  we 
lay  a  dollar  on  the  line.  Because  . . . 

Practically  everything  we  buy,  eat, 
wear,  or  use— comes  all  or  part  of  the 
way  by  truck. 

Trucks  are  doing  a  magnificent  job. 
But  they  could  do  it  more  efficiently— if 
it  weren’t  for  a  vast  maze  of  contra¬ 
dictory  state  laws. 

In  one  state  you  can  operate  a  60-foot 
truck-trailer.  Across  the  state  line,  it’s 
40  feet. 

You  can  carry  a  pay  load  of  30,000 


pounds  on  one  stretch  of  U.  S.  highway 
—but  a  mile  down  the  line  your  total 
load  is  limited  to  18,000  pounds.  Same 
highway.  Same  roadbed  and  construc¬ 
tion.  But  totally  different  load  limits ! 
That  means  re-loading— or  re-routing— 
or  not  operating  at  all. 

Hundreds  of  conflicting  regulations 
on  insurance,  licenses,  operating  fees, 
mileage  fees  complete  the  confusion. 

For  the  “duration”  a  lot  of  these  laws 
have  been  suspended— to  save  gasoline, 
tires,  manpower— and  to  boost  war  pro¬ 
duction  ...  a  frank  admission  on  every¬ 


body’s  part  that  such  laws  are  seriously 
wasteful. 

But  when  peace  comes,  these  laws 
automatically  go  back  on  tj^  books 
again.  The  cost  comes  out  of  every  citi¬ 
zen’s  pocket. 

So,  here’s  what  a  good  many  people 
are  asking  these  days,  “Mr.  Roosevelt, 
do  you  favor  removal  of  state  trade 
barriers?  How  about  you,  Mr.  Dewey?” 

An  expression  of  your  views  will  be 
highly  appreciated  by  our  state  gov¬ 
ernments.  The  American  Trucking 
Industry.  American  Trucking  Asso¬ 
ciations,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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War  Ad  Council 


Outlines  New 


Home  Program 


Less  Emphasis  on  Food. 
Jobs  for  Women;  More  on 
Rehabilitation,  Salvage 


Reporting  on  the  current  and 
future  status  of  major  home 
front  information  campaigns, 
the  War  Advertising  Council 
this  week  issued  the  following 
statement; 

“An  exhaustive  survey  to  de¬ 
termine  the  changing  character 
of  home  front  information  cam¬ 
paigns  growing  out  of  the  swift 
pace  of  military  developments 
has  been  pursued  during  the 
past  few  weeks  by  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  in  cooperation 
with  the  Office  of  War  Informa¬ 
tion  and  other  government 
agencies. 

“The  study,  involving  basic 
policies  of  major  war  agencies, 
is  not  yet  complete  but  it  is  al¬ 
ready  apparent  that  at  least  two 
important  campaigns  can  be 
dropped  in  whole  or  in  part, 
while  several  new  information 
programs  are  rapidly  coming  in¬ 
to  being. 

Food  Program  Curtailed 

“The  Council  is  today  advis¬ 
ing  advertisers,  agencies,  and 
m^ia  that  the  Fo<^  Fights  for 
Freedom  program  will  hereafter 
be  confined  to  emphasis  on  the 
continuing  need  for  public  com¬ 
pliance  with  price  ceilings  and 
to  nutritional  guidance.  The 
other  phases  of  the  overall  food 
campaign  —  Victory  Gardens, 
conservation,  recruitment  of 
volunteer  farm  labor — will  be 
discontinued.  Magnificent  co¬ 
operation  on  the  part  of  farmers, 
the  food  industry,  and  consumers 
succeeded  in  solving  most  of 
our  critical  food  problems  and 
in  many  instances  surpluses  will 
replace  shortages.  The  price 
ceiling  compliance  theme  has 
been  scheduled  as  the  Food 
Fights  for  Freedom  keynote 
during  the  final  quarter  of  1944. 
and  this  becomes  more  impor¬ 
tant  as  inflationary  pressures  in¬ 
crease. 

"The  Council  also  suggests 
that  advertising  support  of  the 
nation-wide  campaign  to  re¬ 
cruit  women  for  jobs  in  war 
plants  and  in  civilian  industries 
be  discontinued  after  December 
1.  According  to  estimates  of 
the  War  Manpower  Commission 
the  recruitment  problem  will, 
by  that  date,  no  longer  be  one 
of  securing  large  numbers  of 
women  workers  for  expanding 
war  industries,  but  of  recruiting 
workers  for  specific  plants  in 
specific  areas.  .  .  .  Recruiting 
campaigns  after  December  1 
will  be  conducted  only  in  thpse 
areas  where  women  workers  are 
still  needed  rather  than  on  a 
broad  national  basis. 

“Typical  of  the  important  new 
information  problems  rapidly 
coming  to  the  fore,  in  which  ad¬ 
vertising  can  render  an  impor¬ 
tant  public  service,  is  a  cam¬ 
paign  which  the  Council  has  ac¬ 
cepted  in  cooperation  with  the 
Retraining  and  Reemployment 


Administration  and  the  OWI. 
l^is  program  will  probably  be 
directed  both  to  men  in  the 
armed  services  and  to  civilians. 

“The  former  will  be  advised 
of  their  rights  and  privileges 
after  discharge,  and  will  be  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  job  per¬ 
formed  by  the  home  front  dur¬ 
ing  their  absence.  The  portion 
of  the  campaign  directed  to  ci¬ 
vilians  will  acquaint  families  of 
service  men  with  the  “GI  Bill 
of  Rights,”  and  will  offer 
guidance  on  how  to  help  vet¬ 
erans  and  war  casualties  read¬ 
just  to  the  problems  of  civilian 
life. 

Recruits  for  Shipping 

“The  Council  is  also  at  work 
on  a  campaign  to  recruit  men 
for  the  Merchant  Marine  Ser¬ 
vice,  a  serious  and  pressing  need 
that  will  be  intensified  after  the 
German  collapse  and  that  will 
play  an  important  role  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  against 
Japan. 

“Also  under  consideration  is 
a  program  designed  to  spot  light 
the  problems  involved  in  our 
Pacific  war  and  to  emphasize 
the  need  for  continued  public 
cooperation  if  the  final  conflict 
is  to  be  brought  to  the  speed¬ 
iest  possible  conclusion. 

“Special  attention  is  called  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  the  cam¬ 
paigns  on  the  current  Council 
list  must  continue  and  be  inten¬ 
sified  after  the  fall  of  Germany 
and  throughout  the  war  against 
Japan.  Notable  among  these 
campaigns  are  War  Bonds,  the 
fight  against  inflation,  paper 
salvage  and  conservation. 

“The  Council  gives  assurance 
that  in  cooperation  with  OWI, 
it  will  push  ahead  with  its  in¬ 
vestigation  of  home  front  in¬ 
formation  problems,  and  find¬ 
ings  will  be  transmitted  to  ad¬ 
vertisers,  agencies  and  media 
as  fast  as  basic  policy  decisions 
can  be  crystallized.” 


Car  Card  Study 

The  Advertising  Research 
Foundation  will  undertake  an¬ 
other  continuing  readership 
study,  according  to  an  anounce- 
ment  made  this  week  by  William 
G.  Palmer,  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors.  This  study  will  be 
devoted  to  a  measurement  of 
transportation,  or  car  card,  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Transportation  Advertis¬ 
ing  has  appropriated  $42,500  for 
the  purpose. 
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Sets  Up  Center 
For  Assistance 
Of  Veterans 


Indianapolis.  Ind.,  Sept.  11 — 
Meeting  the  problem  that  is 
destined  to  become  more  acute 
in  the  immediate  future — the  re¬ 
habilitation  of  returned  soldiers 
in  civil  life — the  Indianapolis 
News,  in  cooperation  with  the 
38  posts  of  the  American  Legion 
in  Indianapolis,  last  week  opened 
a  veterans’  service  center. 

Modeled  after  the  successful 
plan  of  Omaha  Post  No.  1  and 
the  Omdha  World-Herald,  the 
Legion-News  program  in  In¬ 
dianapolis  proposes  to  file  and 
assist  in  the  prosecution  of  dis¬ 
ability  claims  of  veterans,  pro¬ 
tect  their  rights  .  under  the 
Legion-sponsored  G.I.  bill  of 
rights,  find  employment  and  ex¬ 
tends  to  the  returning  veteran 
other  services  he  may  need  in 
the  demobilization  period. 

Public  Service  Activity 

As  a  public  service  activity, 
the  News  offered  to  provide  of¬ 
fice  space  for  the  project  on  the 
first  floor  of  the  News  building 
and  to  promote  it  in  the  columns 
of  the  newspaper  and  over  the 
News  radio  station,  WIBC.  This 
offer  was  promptly  accepted  by 
the  Eleventh  district  organiza¬ 
tion  of  the  Legion.  Arrange¬ 
ments  were  made  whereby  sal¬ 
aries  of  the  necessary  service 
officers  and  other  operating  ex¬ 
penses  will  be  paid  by  the 
Legion,  with  all  activities  of  the 
center  being  supervised  by  a 
Legion  committee. 

As  the  first  step  in  planning 
the  proposed  service  center, 
Stephen  C.  Noland,  editor  of  the 
News,  and  Willard  Thomas,  dis¬ 
trict  commander  of  the  Legion, 
made  a  trip  to  Omaha  to  inspect 
the  service  center  there.  Im¬ 
pressed  with  that  type  of  service 
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Rapraaotrtod  NatioMlIy  by 
STORY.  BROOKS  &  FINLEY 


they  decided  it  would  be  ad¬ 
visable  to  open  the  center  here 
without  delay.  Announcement 
of  the  project  brought  immedi¬ 
ate  pledges  of  cooperation  from 
many  sources.  Many  offers  were 
received  to  help  provide  jobs 
for  returning  veterans  and 
scores  of  individuals  volunteered 
their  personal  services  fer  oper¬ 
ation  of  the  center. 

A  Legion  committee  of  five 
members,  headed  by  John  R. 
Ruddick,  national  treasurer  of 
the  Legion,  was  selected  to 
supervise  and  operate  the  center. 

Outlining  the  type  of  service 
that  will  be  available  to  return¬ 
ing  veterans,  Mr.  Ruddick  said 
other  organizations,  including 
the  American  Red  Cross.  War 
Manpower  Commission,  United 
States  Employment  Service  and 
possibly  others,  will  be  invited 
to  participate  in  the  program. 
The  Legion  will  insist,  however, 
on  establishing  policies  and  pro¬ 
cedures  and  must  approve  the 
personnel  appointments. 

Since  the  Red  Cross  can  give 
certain  services  to  the  veteran 
and  his  family  that  the  center 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  give, 
it  will  be  invited  to  have  a  rep¬ 
resentative  in  the  center.  Gov¬ 
ernmental  agencies,  particularly 
the  Veterans’  Administration, 
also  will  be  asked  to  extend 
similar  cooperation. 


Forms  New  Agency 

Mae  E.  Rieser,  formerly  spe¬ 
cializing  in  sales  promotion  and 
direct  mail  merchandising,  an¬ 
nounces  the  opening  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  agency,  Rieser-Ernest  and 
Associates,  Cincinnati. 
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NO.  A 


Reach  These  Responuot 
**Parchasing  Agents” 


Greensboro.  N.  C..  is  easily 
the  No.  2  Market  in  the  Ca- 
rolinas  ...  in  retail  sales  and 
in  population. 


10  big  cities  are  in  the  count 
.  .  .  and  Greensboro  leads 
for  example,  in  “women- 
buyer”  lines,  such  as  foods, 
drugs- 


What  to  do  with  No.  2 — well, 
reach  a  45%  coverage  of  the 
women  of  both  ABC  City 
and  Retail  Zones. 


JANN  &  KELLEY,  INC. 

National  Rapraaontativaa 
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KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATI 


Retail  Display 
Contest  Feature 
Of  Sixth  Loon 

Bond  Selling  Program 

Aimed  at  All  Stores  .  .  . 
Media  Asked  for  Support 

Spearheading  preparations  for 
the  Sixth  War  Loan  campaign, 
to  be  held  the  middle  of  Novem¬ 
ber,  the  War  Advertising  Coun¬ 
cil  this  week  sponsored  a  lunch¬ 
eon  to  announce  a  display  con¬ 
test  'with  war  bond  prizes  al¬ 
ready  totalling  more  than  a 
$100,000. 

Ted  Gamble,  national  director 
of  the  War  Finance  Division. 
U.  S.  Treasury,  told  the  assem¬ 
bled  merchant  leaders,  display 
experts  and  press  representa¬ 
tives.  “The  job  in  the  Sixth  War 
Loan  is  to  sell  the  war  all  over 
again  to  the  people.”  The  na¬ 
tion-wide  display  contest  is  de¬ 
signed.  he  explained,  to  give  a 
lus  to  the  successful  Job  done 
y  media  in  the  past  and. 
counted  on,  also,  for  this  cam¬ 
paign. 

The  Pacific  Task 

The  coming  drive,  he  also 
pointed  out,  will  be  geared  pri¬ 
marily  to  the  task  still  facing  us 
in  the  Pacific,  and  in  dramatiza¬ 
tion  of  this  the  tentative  symbol 
*9t  it  is  a  bomb  about  to  strike 
a  Japanese  flag. 

Speaking  along  the  same  line 
Tom  Lane,  director  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  press  and  publicity  for  the 
War  Finance  Division,  asserted 
that  he  believes  “the  campaign 
coming  up  will  surpass  in  qual¬ 
ity  and  quantity  any  thing  that 
has  gone  before”  and  punctu¬ 
ated  that  statement  by  recalling 
that  since  the  first  loan  in  May, 
1941,  advertising  valuing  $285,- 
000,600  has  been  contributed  to 
the  support  of  bond  sales. 

He  too  pointed  out  that  while 
“the  job  couldn’t  begin  to  be 
done  without*  the  full  support" 
of  the  basic  media,  a  plus  qual¬ 
ity  is  needed  to  give  the  drive 
a  fresh  angle.  As  a  consequence 
the  Retail  Display  Contest, 
which  is  designed  to  attract  all 
store  owners,  regardless  of  their 
size  or  type,  was  developed.  In 
addition,  as  another  plus,  the 
Treasury  is  aiming  for  r^ro- 
duction  of  the  $100  War  ^nd 
on  every  24-sheet  billboard  lo¬ 
cation  in  the  country. 

Details  of  the  display  contest 
were  outlined  by  Charles  W. 
Alexander,  Council  member,  and 
originator  of  the  plan,  who 
stressed  the  fact  that  it  is  being 
conducted  to  give  the  partici¬ 
pants  the  maximum  of  honor 
and  prestige  as  well  as  tangible 
prizes. 

Actually  the  contest  is  com¬ 
posed  of  a  series  of  contests,  and 
entries  will  be  judged  at  three 
levels.  Winners  in  Uie  state  will 
compete  sectionally  and  winners 
in  that  division  will  be  eligible 
for  the  final  national  judging. 

In  addition,  contestants  will 
be  divided  into  at  least  11  clas¬ 
sifications,  and  for  each  there 
will  be  a  complete  set  of  prizes. 
Consequently  more  than  5,000 
awards  will  be  made  to  retail 
outlets  in  the  drug,  jewelry,  gro¬ 
cery,  hardware,  floor  covering. 


gasoline,  radio,  men's  clothing, 
women’s  specialty,  variety  and 
department  store  fields  and  the 
top  national  prize  for  each  group 
will  be  a  $1,000  bond. 

Judging  will  be  on  the  basis 
of  sales  appeal,  originality  and 
the  cleverness  with  which  the 
display  is  constructed,  and  the 
panel  of  judges  for  each  state 
will  include,  a  representative  of 
an  advertising  association,  the 
advertising  manager  of  firm  not 
competing,  a  newspaper  editor, 
a  public-spirited  citizen  and  a 
commercial  artist. 

While  the  contest  is  essential¬ 
ly  a  retail  one.  being  patterned 
after  that  which  was  held  on  a 
smaller  scale  during  the  Fifth 
Loan  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Display  Industries  and 
Display  World,  the  Council  has 
asked  the  cooperation  of  all  me- 
d‘a  in  publicizing  the  affair  and 
is  contacting  associations  rep¬ 
resenting  them. 

Other  speakers  at  the  lunch¬ 
eon  were  Col.  Joe  Bush,  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  the  South  Pa¬ 
cific.  who  emphasized  the  need 
for  full  support  of  such  activi¬ 
ties  as  the  loan  regardless  of 
whether  or  not  Germany  col¬ 
lapses  soon;  Edward  Pulte,  chief 
of  the  Retailers’  Section,  War 
Finance  Division,  and  Ralph 
Adler,  president.  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Display  Industries. 
Irwin  Robinson,  information  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Council  presided. 


Chemist  Hits  Radio 
Advertising  of  Food 

Madison,  Wis..  Sept.  12 — Ra¬ 
dio  advertising  which  leads  to 
exploded  hopes  has  done  more 
to  destroy  faith  in  nutrition  re¬ 
search  than  any  other  single 
cause,  it  was  asserted  by  Prof. 
Conrad  A.  Elvehjem.  University 
of  Wisconsin  biochemistry  de¬ 
partment.  Madison,  at  a  public 
session  of  the  Harris  Founda¬ 
tion  Institute  being  held  at  the 
University  of  Chicago. 

“In  many  areas,  the  present 
generation  has  seen  the  com¬ 
plete  disappearance  of  rickets, 
beriberi  and  pellagra  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  proper  application  of 
scientific  knowledge,”  Prof.  El¬ 
vehjem  said.  “People  familiar 
with  these  results  expect  their 
arthritis,  colds  and  other  ill¬ 
nesses  to  be  treated  with  the 
same  rapidity.  Since  this  is  not 
possible,  they  begin  to  grumble 
a  little  about  nutritional  re¬ 
search.” 

The  pernicious  type  of  com¬ 
mercial  advertising,  and  state¬ 
ments  and  articles  by  pseudo¬ 
nutritionists  build  up  hopes,  un¬ 
founded  by  scientific  fact,  which, 
when  exploded,  leads  to  a  loss 
of  interest  in  nutrition,  he  said. 
'There  are  indications  that  the 
interest  has  already  waned  con¬ 
siderably. 


Ad  Explains  Tax  Data 

The  State  Department  of  Rev¬ 
enue  of  Alabama  has  taken 
space  in  all  Alabama  dailies  and 
weeklies  for  Sept.  20-21  for  an 
advertisement  setting  forth  “Tax 
Obligations  of  Alabama  Citi¬ 
zens."  In  the  nature  of  a  tax 
calendar,  the  four-page  spread 
will  explain  the  taxpayer's 
duties  and  give  dates  and  rates 
of  tax  assessments. 


A  MARKET 
to  cultivate  now 
for 

postwar  sales 


13,560  retail  organizations — representing  indi¬ 
vidual  and  chain  stores  —  advertise  in  The 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  That  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  the  Monitor  market 
in  the  eyes  of  the  retailer — the  man  who  sells 
your  product  to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  the  Monitor’s  columns  you  find  the  adver¬ 
tising  of  the  cream  of  the  department  store  field 
— 808  stores  by  actual  count — plus  2S)08  clothing 
stores,  1325  home  furnishing  dealers,  1780  food 
retailers  and  others.  All  have  come  through  the 
war  years  successfully  and  are  ready  for  big 
things  ahead.  Most  of  them  have  used  the 
Monitor  consistently  five  years  or  more  and  have 
seen  real  evidence  of  the  Monitor’s  influence, 
prestige  and  unusual  reader  loyalty. 

Bjr  including  the  Monitor  now  in  your  post¬ 
war  promotion  plans  you  will  contact  this  group 
of  substantial  stores  and  their  Monitor  cus¬ 
tomers.  Our  nearest  office  will  gladly  supply 
further  details  about  the  Monitor  market. 
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rvead  by  as  many  men 
as  the  sports  pages . . . 

-the  Sunday  comics  section! 


Gump  gets  more  play  than  golf.  Blondie  has  a  bigger  box  office 
than  baseball.  Joe  Palooka  outpulls  the  pigskin.  Superman  has 
more  spectators  than  softball . . .  Sunday  comics  interest  about  as 
many  men — three  out  of  four  adults,  not  counting  all  the  children — 
as  the  sports  pages  with  their  average  readership  of  79%  by  men.  So 
if  you  want  your  advertising  to  get  the  largest  audience,  the  Sunday 
comics . . .  read  regularly,  every  Sunday,  at  home ...  is  your  safest  buy ! 

Metropolitan  Group  makes  the  Sunday  comics  section  a  national 
medium  with  a  total  audience  of  15,000,000  families,  the  combined 
circulation  of  forty^one  major  Sunday  newspapers — more  coverage 
more  concentrated  in  more  good  markets  than  any  single  medium! 

Big  space  unit — with  four  colors.  The  cost  is  low.  One  order, 
one  piece  of  copy,  one  bill . . .  Find  out  more  about  the  finest 
advertising  opportunity  of  our  times!  Call  any  office  .  .  . 


thmfIrstnmUonaInmwMpaptnmtwork...  I  V  I  ^  LI  U|JUI  I  LQ  I  I  I  UU  ^ 

Sunday  Comics  Section  Advertising  in:  Baldmore  Sun  •  Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  •  Detroit  News 
New  York  News  •  Philadelphia  Inquirer  •  Pittsburgh  Press  •  St.  Louis  Globe/Democrat  •  Washington  Star  •  Des  Moines  Rq^er 
Milwaukee  Journal  •  Minneapolis  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  •  alternates:  Boston  Herald  •  Detroit  Free  Press 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  •  St.  Louis  Post^Dispatch  •  Washington  Post  •  optional  additions:  Buffalo  Courier^Express 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  •  Columbus  Dispatch  •  Dallas  News  •  New  Orleans  Times^Picayune^Sutes  •  Omaha  World^Herald 
Providence  Jouriul  •  Rochester  Democrat  &  Chronicle  •  San  Antonio  Express  •  Springfield  Union  &  Republican  •  Syracuse  Post^Sundard 
METRO  pacific:  Fresno  Bee  •  Long  Beach  Press/Telegram  •  Lm  Angeles  Times  •  Oakland  Tribune  •  Oregon  Journal 
Sacramento  Bee  •  San  Di^  Union  •  San  Francisco  Chronicle  •  Seattle  Times  •  Spokane  SpokesmaivReview  •  Tacoma  News  Tribune 
Z20  East  42nd  Sl,  New  York  17  •  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  ii  •  New  Center  Bldg.,  Detroit  2  •  155  Mon^meiy  St.,  San  Francisco  4 

lOlTOR  &  P  UILI  SHE  R  for  1*.  1f44 


Hrouse  he  sees  a  story  in  every  G.  I.  Joe  —  and  >vrites  it  as  Joe 
prould  want  it  told— Hal  Boyle  is  one  of  the  war's  great  columnists, 
^is  hearty,  human  stories  are  like  letters  home  from  the  whole 
army.  More  than  400  afternoon  newspapers  of  The  AP  use  his 
daily  column.  In  Tunisia,  Sicily,  Italy,  France,  Boyle  built  this  tre¬ 
mendous  following.  He  is  equally  popular  with  the  G.  I.'s  who 
read  him  and  say  "That's  it— just  like  it  happened."  That  is  the 
highest  tribute  a  reporter  can  earn,  and  along  with  it  Boyle  has 
earned  page  one  display  from  coast  to  coast. 
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"Kenneth  Dixon  is  doing  the  finest  work  on  the  world's  battle- 
fronts.  He  is  writing  stories  that  will  live  long  after  this  worldwide 
mess  has  been  finished."  Thus,  a  Georgia  editor  speaks  for  scores 
of  AP  morning  newspapers  using  Dixon's  inimitable  daily  column. 
Dixon  volunteered  for  foreign  service  after  Pearl  Harbor  when  the 
frantic  families  of  boys  on  Bataan  flocked  to  AP  teletypes  in  the 
office  of  the  newspaper  he  edited  and  he  saw  "just  how  much 
news  from  the  front  could  mean  to  them."  Today  Dixon  is  bringing 
the  full  meaning  of  war  to  America's  millions. 
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WORLD  FREE  PRESS  AND 
DUMBARTON  OAKS 

ALTHOUGH  two  resolutions  were  offered 
to  the  House  and  Senate  this  week  en¬ 
deavoring  to  place  Congress  on  record  in 
favor  of  a  world  free  press  and  radio  and 
the  international  free  exchange  of  news,  a 
distinct  threat  to  this  ideal  exists  right  un¬ 
der  the  noses  of  our  delegates  to  Capitol 
Hill — and  we  speak  of  the  Dumbarton  Oaks 
conference. 

Representative  J.  William  Fulbright  and 
Senator  Robert  Taft  presented  resolutions 
asking  for  inclusion  in  international  peace 
treaties  provisions  guaranteeing  press  and 
radio  equal  access  to  news  and  the  privilege 
to  write,  publish  and  transmit  the  news  at 
uniform  communication  rates.  The  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will 
hold  hearings  and  it  is  expected  that  both 
houses  will  approve  these  measures.  In 
this  way  the  two  major  political  parties 
have  indicated  the  sincerity  of  their  plat¬ 
form  pledges  advocating  a  world  free 
press  and  radio. 

At  the  same  time  we  hear  reports  that 
the  State  Department  has  worked  out  a 
proposal,  soon  to  be  submitted  to  the  other 
United  Nations,  dealing  with  the  right  of 
newsmen  to  gather  and  transmit  news  out 
of  any  country  and  the  responsibility  of 
each  country  in  permitting  unhindered  re¬ 
ceipt  of  news  from  the  outside  world. 

Also.  Hugh  Baillie,  president  of  the 
United  Press,  is  now  in  London  perform¬ 
ing  an  admirable  job  on  his  own  hook. 
He  has  interviewed  officials  of  liberated 
and  soon-to-be-liberated  nations  and  re¬ 
ports  to  us  that  he  has  received  assur¬ 
ances  from  representatives  of  Belgium, 
the  Netherlands  and  Norway  that  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondents  will  be  admitted  to 
their  news  sources  on  an  equal  basis,  they 
will  be  able  to  transmit  their  stories  out 
of  the  country  at  the  same  rates  as  any 
other  agency,  and  all  legitimate  news 
agencies  will  be  permitted  to  service 
newspapers  of  those  countries  without  re¬ 
straint. 

But  while  these  victories  on  behalf  of  a 
world  free  press  are  being  celebrated,  the 
press  of  this  country  has  lost  the  “peace" 
following  the  famous  battle  of  the  Hot 
Springs  Food  Conference  when  M. 
Koenigsberg  won  the  right  of  admittance 
for  all  newspapermen  to  this  international 
meeting.  Most  newspapers  rejoiced  over 
this  achievement,  and  then  rested  on  their 
oars  when  later  international  conferences 
were  thrown  open  to  the  press,  notably 
the  labor  meeting  in  Philadelphia  and  the 
monetary  conference  at  Bretton  Woods. 
It  was  believed  that  the  precedent  for  full 
coverage  of  international  conferences  had 
been  fully  established.  But  we  were 
wrong. 

These  meetings  were  mere  preliminaries 
to  the  heavyweight  bouts  at  Dumbarton 
Oaks,  and  others  to  come  later.  It  is  true 
our  Washington  correspondents  protested 
vigorously  over  the  news  ban  at  Dumbar¬ 
ton  Oaks  and  were  successful  in  obtaining 
a  more  liberal  news  treatment  —  which 
amounts  to  receiving  daily  handouts. 

But  this  is  not  reporting  the  news.  It  is 
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The  bricks  are  fallen  down,  but  we  will 
build  with  hewn  stones:  the  sycamores  are 
cut  down,  but  wc  will  change  them  into  cedars. 

— Isaiah  IX:  10. 


merely  giving  an  echo  to  an  official  state¬ 
ment  behind  which  many  official  motives 
and  intentions  may  be  buried. 

Newspapers  and  their  editorial  associa¬ 
tions  should  have  been  more  vocal  in  de¬ 
manding  the  rights  of  a  free  press  in 
behalf  of  a  free  people.  It  is  something 
like  closing  the  barn  door  after  the  horse 
has  been  stolen,  but  it  is  not  too  late  for 
newspapers  to  become  vocal  on  this  sub¬ 
ject.  To  the  contrary,  it  is  not  too  early 
to  put  ourselves  on  record  as  to  what  a 
free  citizenry  should  receive  through  its 
newspapers  from  a  government  which  is 
nominally  in  favor  of  a  free  press. 

To  what  are  our  readers  more  entitled 
than  a  complete  news  report  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  our  elected  and  appointed  rep¬ 
resentatives  in  discussing  with  other 
United  Nations  the  political  setup  of  our 
post-war  world?  The  final  decisions  are 
not  enough.  The  reasons  underlying  pro¬ 
posals  and  coimter-proposals  of  various 
governments  should  be  publicly  known. 

If  this  conference  procedure  is  followed 
at  other  meetings  up  to  and  including  the 
final  peace  sessions  (and  according  to  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Stettinius’  statement  last  week  as 
Undersecretary  of  State,  it  will  be  the 
basis  for  handling  news  of  further  inter¬ 
national  meetings)  we  are  not  enjoying 
the  Wilsonian  doctrine  of  “open  cove¬ 
nants  openly  arrived  at”  and  we  are 
exposing  ourselves  to  the  dangers  of 
secret  treaties  and  agreements  between 
nations  which  led  the  world  into  the  first 
world  war  and  undoubtedly  would  lead 
us  into  the  third. 


WATCH  THE  “LETTERS" 

THE  “Letters  to  the  Editor"  columns  of 
most  newspapers  have  always  been  an 
inviting  target  for  press  agents  and 
schemers  trying  to  sell  either  an  idea  or  a 
product  without  any  advertising  expense. 
As  the  Presidential  campaign  increases  in 
tempo  these  columns  offer  an  ideal  method 
to  local  politicians  and  their  ward  heelers 
to  sell  their  own  brand  of  politics  or  at¬ 
tack  the  opposition  in  a  subtle  manner. 

The  danger  to  newspapers  in  becoming 
victims  of  such  a  letter-writing  drive  is 
brought  to  our  attention  by  a  leaflet  of  the 
PAC  which  advocates  these  tactics  and 
outlines  “facts"  upon  which  to  base  the 
letters.  The  PAC  is  openly  urging  such 
campaigns  all  over  the  country  but  that 
organization  doesn't  have  any  option  on 


the  idea.  Local  zealots  of  every  party  will 
undoubtedly  try  to  get  into  these  columns. 

Editors  should  be  on  guard,  more  than 
ever,  to  forestall  any  such  attempt  to 
"use”  them. 

ONE-PAPER  TOWNS 

CRITICS  of  the  American  press  who  are 
prone  to  view  with  increasing  alarm 
the  trend  to  one-newspaper  towns  and 
cities,  decrying  what  some  choose  to  call 
the  “evaporation  of  the  press."  apparently 
overlook  the  fact  because  a  newspaper 
may  be  alone  in  the  field,  it  does  not 
necessarily  become  timid  or  dishonest.  In 
fact,  most  cities  where  one  newspaper  pre¬ 
vails.  a  conscientious  effort  is  made  to 
give  both  sides  of  a  public  question  in  the 
news  columns,  with  the  paper  reserving 
the  right  to  speak  for  itself  editorially. 

The  Gary  ( Ind. )  Post-Tribune,  as  pointed 
out  recently  in  Editor  &  Publisher,  is  an 
example  of  a  so-called  newspaper  monopoly 
that  has  succeeded  in  discharging  its  duties 
as  the  only  paper  in  that  community  for  23 
years.  During  that  period  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  start  another  newspaper — not 
even  a  shopping  news.  J.  Ralph  Snyder, 
Post-Tribune  publisher,  points  out  there 
need  be  no  contradiction  in  a  newspaper’s 
objectives  as  a  business  and  its  responsibil¬ 
ities  as  a  public  trust. 

“I  believe  that  a  newspaper,  operated  as 
a  socalled  monopoly  can  do  things  (pub¬ 
lishing  a  newspaper)  even  better  than  in 
the  field  where  there  are  competing  pa¬ 
pers.”  asserted  Mr.  Snyder.  “We  have 
done  a  better  job  for  the  people  because 
we  have  given  them  a  better  newspaper. 
We  could  do  this  because  we  had  more 
time  to  devote  to  civic  matters.” 

It  is  in  connection  with  this  last  state¬ 
ment  that  we  feel  newspapers  which  are 
alone  in  their  field  can  give  some  serious 
thought.  Healthy  as  competition  may  be 
in  cities  large  enough  to  support  more 
than  one  newspaper,  it  is  a  know  fact 
that  it  is  often  difficult  to  get  any  two  of 
them  to  agree  on  a  given  program  for  civic 
betterment.  If  one  paper  favors  a  new 
airport  located  on  the  lake  front,  another 
will  want  the  airport  elsewhere,  while 
still  another  may  declare  there  is  no  need 
for  a  new  airport. 

The  policy  of  working  at  cross-purposes 
on  such  matters,  often  destroys  the  pub¬ 
lic's  confidence  in  the  press  as  a  whole. 
Such  a  situation  is  the  price  the  public 
pays  for  access  to  several' avenues  of  jour¬ 
nalistic  expression  in  the  community. 
Unity  of  purpose  is  hard  to  attain  under 
such  conditions. 

One-paper  towns,  however,  need  not 
experience  this  confusion  in  public  think¬ 
ing  on  civic  enterprises.  The  newspaper, 
if  it  is  alert  and  not  content  to  merely 
milk  the  community  for  profit,  can  do  a 
job  by  furnishing  the  right  kind  of  lead¬ 
ership.  This  means  more  than  printing  the 
news.  It  means  that  a  newspaper  must 
first  set  an  example  of  being  a  good  citizen 
in  the  community,  which,  in  turn,  will 
convince  the  public  of  the  value  of  accept¬ 
ing  the  leadership  of  the  newspaper.  Such 
a  program  offers  both  a  challenge  and  an 
opportunity  in  the  post-war  period  to 
newspapers  in  one-paper  towns. 
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mention 


LT.  col.  MAYNARD  R.  ASH¬ 
WORTH  has  resumed  his  du¬ 
ties  as  publisher  of  the  Colum¬ 
bus  ( Ga. )  Ledger-Enquirer  news¬ 
papers  after  17  months  of  serv¬ 
ice  in  the  Mediterranean  theater 
of  war.  A.  H.  Chapman,  who 
has  been  serving  as  publisher 
during  his  absence,  will  devote 
his  full  time  to  the  presidency 
of  the  newspapers. 

William  H.  Johnson,  publish¬ 
er  of  the  Tucson  ( Ariz. )  Citizen, 
has  taken  to  the  airways,  five 
days  a  week  in  a  “Review  of  the 
News”  15-minute  radio  program 
on  a  network  of  state  stations. 

Rives  Matthews,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  Somerset  (Md. ) 
yews  was  recently  appointed  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Maryland  Civil  Liberties 
Committee. 

Roderick  S.  Kennedy,  editor 
of  the  weekly  Montreal  (Que.) 
Fomilj/  Herald  and  weekly  Star, 
was  elected  president  of  the 
Canadian  Authors'  Association 
at  the  23rd  annual  meeting  in 
Hamilton,  Ont.,  Sept.  2. 

Sam  O.  Murphey,  Jr.,  publisher 
of  the  Springfield  (Tenn. )  Her- 
ald-ffews  and  past  president  of 
the  Tennessee  Press  Assn.,  has 
been  named  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Democratic  campaign  in 
Tennessee. 


In  The  Business  Office 

WILLIAM  A.  THOMAS,  has 

been  made  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Burlington  (N.  C.) 
Times-News,  succeeding  D.  C. 
Johnson,  who  has  resigned  after 
14  years  of  service.  Mr.  Thomas 
formerly  was  promotion  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Columbia  (S.  C.) 
Record.  He  also  worked  for  the 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times-Union 
and  Journal,  and  the  Raleigh 
IN.  C.)  Times.  Mr.  Johnson  is 
a  former  president  of  the  Mid- 
Atlantic  Circulation  Managers 
Assn,  and  was  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  at  the  time  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion. 

Richard  L.  (Lefty)  Simmons, 
asistant  circulation  manager  of 
the  Cleveland  Press  for  six 
years,  has  resigned  to  assume  the 
same  position  on  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer.  An  employe  of 
the  Press  for  27  years,  Mr.  Sim¬ 
mons  started  as  an  office  boy, 
then  carrier,  and  held  almost 
every  job  in  the  circulation  de¬ 
partment. 

Maury  S.  Weisiger,  Memphis 
•  Tenn.)  Publishing  Co.  local  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  rounded  out 
40  years  in  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  work  Sept.  8,  and  was  the 
honor  guest  at  a  luncheon  given 
by  Merrill  Kremer,  Inc.,  Mem¬ 
phis  advertising  agency. 

Douglas  V.  Martin,  Jr.,  be¬ 
came  dean  of  men  at  Washing¬ 
ton  University,  St.  Louis,  and 
Rector  of  public  relations  Sept. 
11,  following  resignation,  as  as- 
?J*tant  to  the  president  of  the 
pnr^er  Advertising  Co.,  St. 
l^is.  Mr.  Martin  was  for  21 
yjars  promotion  director  of  the 
“  Louis  Globe-Democrat,  and 


previously  served  as  a  reporter 
on  the  old  St.  Louis  Republic. 

E.  Dunham  Ashby,  at  one  time 
advertising  manager  of  the 
Brainerd  (Minn.)  Dispatch  and 
more  lately  with  the  Santa  Bar¬ 
bara  (Cal.)  News-Press,  has 
joined  the  display  advertising 
staff  of  the  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Bob  Bowers,  Los  Angeles  Ex¬ 
aminer  display  department  em¬ 
ploye  prior  to  becoming  in¬ 
structor  and  finally  flight  com¬ 
mander  at  Morton  Air  Academy, 
Blythe,  Cal.,  has  transferred  to 
the  Ryan  School  of  Aeronautics, 
Hemet,  Cal.,  where  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  instruct  cadets  for  the 
AAF. 

Neal  Rothman,  formerly  with 
the  Portsmouth  (O. )  Times  dis¬ 
play  advertising  department  and 
earlier  with  the  Chicago  Herald- 
Examiner,  and  the  Stevens  Point 
( Wis. )  Journal,  has  joined  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Manito¬ 
woc  (Wis.)  Herald-Times. 

Melvin  S.  Luraas,  city  clerk 
at  Stoughton,  Wis.,  for  the  past 
eight  years,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  accountant  with  the  Cou¬ 
rier-Hub  Publishing  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Stoughton  Courier- 
Hub. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

ROY  OXANDALE  has  succeed¬ 
ed  Gene  Kemper  as  city  editor 
of  the  Topeka  (Kan.)  Capital. 
He  was  formerly  on  the  staff 
of  the  Leavenworth  (Kan.) 
Times,  worked  for  AP  and 
U.P.,  and  for  the  past  five 
years  has  been  employed  by 
the  state  of  Kansas  in  various 
publicity  capacities.  Saralena 
Sherman  and  Mary  Heleker,  re¬ 
porters  on  the  Capital,  have 
gone  to  Ogden,  Utah,  for  train¬ 
ing  as  civilian  employes  of  the 
Air  Transport  Service,  Hawaii. 
Pat  Lundblade  Williams  has  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Capital  staff  since 
her  husband,  Lt.  Paul  Williams, 
formerly  with  the  sports  depart¬ 
ment.  has  gone  overseas. 

Edward  Butler,  president  for 
three  years  of  the  Akron,  O., 
Newspaper  Guild,  and  a  sports 
writer  on  the  Beacon-Journal, 
is  one  of  three  guild  officers  re¬ 
signing  from  the  Beacon- Jour¬ 
nal  and  guild  office.  He  is  join¬ 
ing  the  sales  force  of  General 
Tire  and  Rubber  Co.  Harold 
Lengs,  guild  vice-president,  has 
returned  to  outdoor  show  busi¬ 
ness  with  R.  W.  Rogers,  of  Wal¬ 
lace  Bros,  circus,  Morry  Rabin. 
secretary,  has  joined  the  staff  of 
the  Cleveland  News.  Edward 
Gloss,  former  president  of  the 
guild  and  a  copyreader.  was 
again  chosen  president;  Julius 
Greenfield,  chief  photographer, 
was  named  vice-president,  and 
Betty  Coughlin,  reference  de- 
nartment.  was  named  secretary. 
Harold  Taylor,  makeup  editor, 
was  reelected  treasurer.  Other 
Beacon-Journal  staff  changes 
this  week  include  the  resigna¬ 
tions  of  Jerry  Heiman,  photog- 
raoher,  to  join  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  of  Louise  Barder.  society, 
to  enter  art  school,  and  of  Ethel 
Ferns,  society,  to  return  to  col¬ 
lege.  Larry  Marthe.  Massillon, 
has  joined  the  suburban  desk. 

Robert  H.  Helmer,  aviation 


editor  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  has  been  named  centrai 
regional  manager  of  TWA’s 
news  bureau  with  headquarters 
in  Chicago.  Helmer,  who  had ' 
been  on  the  Enquirer  staff  16 1 
years,  began  his  new  duties  in  \ 
Chicago  Sept.  15. 

James  Kaveny  has  re-joined  i 
the  Worcester  ( Mass. )  Telegram  | 
and  Gazette  staff,  having  re¬ 
turned  recently  from  Philadel¬ 
phia  where  he  was  with  the  AP 
bureau.  He  has  taken  over  the 
city  hall  beat. 

William  Homick,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
( Conn. )  Democrat,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
Republican  as  a  reporter.  C. 
Russell  Sumpf.  assistant  city 
editor  of  the  Republican,  has 
been  nominated  as  one  of  two 
Republican  candidate  from  Wat¬ 
erbury  for  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  the  Connecticut  General  As¬ 
sembly. 

Irene  Bohl,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sacramento  I  Cal. ) 
Bee,  has  returned  to  her  position 
after  a  year’s  leave  of  absence 
in  the  WARD  ( Women’s  Air 
Raid  Defense)  attached  to  the 
7th  Air  Force  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands.  She  held  the  rank  of 
captain.  Before  joining  the  Bee 
she  worked  as  reporter  and  city 
editor  on  the  now  defunct  Canon 
City  (Colo.)  American,  the  Gar¬ 
den  City  (Kan.)  News,  Lamar 
(Colo.)  News,  Mitchell  (S.  D.) 
Republic,  Cheyenne  Wyoming 
Eagle,  Santa  Cruz  (Cal.)  Sen¬ 
tinel,  and  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Wichita  (Kan.) 
Beacon.  Vincent  Halloran,  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Sacramento 
Bee  for  eight  years,  has  resigned 
to  become  public  relations  direc¬ 
tor  for  WLB  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
area,  with  headquarters  in  San 
Francisco.  His  place  on  the  Bee 
is  being  taken  by  Jim  Doull  of 
the  Butte  ( Mont. )  Post. 

Helen  Stephens,  society  editor 
of  the  Whittier  (Cal.)  News,  has 
been  appointed  a  Red  Cross  staff 
assistant  and  has  left  for  Wash¬ 
ington  for  training  to  qualify  her 
for  an  overseas  assignment. 

John  Clayton,  formerly  on  the 
copy  desk  of  the  Washington 
(D.  C. )  News,  has  joined  the 
copy  desk  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

Anthony  Riccardi,  former 
Philadelphia  Record  photog¬ 
rapher  who  has  been  in  war 
work  with  the  Brewster  Aero¬ 
nautical  Corp.,  has  joined  the 
photo  staff  of  the  Inquirer. 
Rolfe  Garrette,  of  the  In¬ 
quirer’s  copy  desk,  is  the  author 
of  a  piece  in  Collier’s  magazine 
on  the  work  of  “Mother  Moore” 
among  servicemen  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  area. 

Dean  McCullough,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  News, 
is  back  at  work  again  after  a 
siege  of  illnesss  following  closely 
the  death  of  his  father.  Robert 
Vale,  veteran  Philadelphia  po¬ 
litical  writer  who  left  the  city 
desk  to  join  the  Sun  Shipbuild¬ 
ing  Co.,  was  tendered  a  testi¬ 
monial  dinner  recently  by  the 
Fourth  Estate  Square  Club. 

Dominic  Lagato,  after  a  medi¬ 
cal  discharge  from  the  U.  S. 
Army  Signal  Corps,  is  back  on 
(Continued  on  page  38) 
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it’s  SADIE 
HAWKINS 
DAT! 

When  a  strong  boy  like  Ll’L 
ABNER  cries  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life  there  must  be 
a  good  reason.  And  reason 
enough  is  the  fact  that  SADIE- 
HAWKINS  DAY— that  fate¬ 
ful  day  in  Dogpatch  when 
every  bachelor  has  to  take  it 
on  the  double  if  he  wants  to 
stav  single — is  coming  ’round 
again. 

When  A1  Capp  drew  the  first 
Sadie  Hawkins  sequence 
about  seven  years  ago,  he 
didn't  realize  that  his  ’‘girt 
chases  boy”  fantasy  would 
ever  catch  on  in  real  life.  But 
before  A1  knew  it  SADIE 
HAWKINS  DAY  had  become 
a  national  holiday,  with  par¬ 
ties  being  held  in  colleges, 
schools,  clubs,  movies,  army 
camps  and  in  one  instance 
even  a  whole  town  took  part 
in  the  festivities. 

The  big  day  falls  on  Novem¬ 
ber  llth  this  year,  and  if  you 
start  LI’L  ABNER  now  you 
can  get  the  fullest  benefit 
from  the  coming  country 
wide  SADIE  HAWKINS 
DAY  commotion. 
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the  photographic  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

Jean  Craighead  George,  most 
recently  staff  correspondent  for 
INS  in  Washington,  and  Bernard 
Lewis,  one  time  assistant  editor 
of  Esquire  and  Coronet  maga¬ 
zines,  have  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  Pageant,  the  new  Hill¬ 
man  publication  edited  by  Eu¬ 
gene  Lyons,  which  is  due  on  the 
newsstands  approximately  Nov. 
1.  Mrs.  George  will  do  sketches 
for  the*  magazine  as  she  has  done 
for  the  Washington  Post.  Mr. 
Lewis  was  once  on  the  news 
desk  of  the  Pittsburgh  Post  Ga¬ 
zette  and  is  author  of  a  book. 
"Behind  the  Type.” 

Phillip  H.  Love,  assistant  Sun¬ 
day  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star,  is  editor  of  the  Star's  new 
overseas  weekly. 

Arthur  E.  Warner.  New  Jer¬ 
sey  newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  news  editor  of  the  Long 
Branch  (N.  J. )  Record  as  a  step 
in  expanding  the  paper’s  news¬ 
gathering  facilities  for  post-war 
developments.  He  graduated 
from  Dartmouth  College,  served 
four  years  in  the  N.  J.  Assembly, 
was  a  staff  member  of  the  New 
York  Journal  several  years, 
managing  editor  of  the  Elizabeth 
( N.  J.)  Times  during  Arthur 
Brisbane's  ownership,  produc¬ 
tion  then  business  manager  of 
the  Newark  Ledger,  and  more 
recently  with  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  and  the  Union 
City  (N.  J. )  Hudson  Dispatch. 

Mrs.  Hattie  J.  Hall,  county 
correspondent  for  the  Pough¬ 
keepsie  New  Yorker  since  1894. 
has  rounded  a  half  century  of 
correspondence,  never  missing  a 
week  since  her  services  became 
paid,  and  plans  to  continue  her 
items  despite  a  recent  illness. 

David  C.  Gross,  formerly  of 
the  New  York  Post  copy  desk, 
has  organized  his  own  Scoop 
Features  Syndicate  in  New  York 
City  and  plans  to  expand  with 
varied  offerings. 

Walter  Hanshar,  reporter  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
is  the  father  of  a  baby  girl. 

Bernard  K.  Johnpoll  has  been 
employed  as  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Am¬ 
sterdam  News,  effective  Oct.  1. 

Elizabeth  Sacartoff,  former 
art  critic  for  PM,  is  waiting  call 
to  active  duty  with  the  WAC,  in 
public  relations  work  at  Fort 
Monmouth.  N.  J.  For  10  years 
she  was  an  editorial  assistant  of 
Time  magazine.  Until  the  War 
Department  Art  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  was  dissolved  Sept.  1943, 
Pvt.  Sacartoff  was  its  adminis¬ 
trative  assistant  and  later  was 
with  OWI  and  radio  editor  of 
Newsweek  magazine. 

William  J.  Lee,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Buffalo  (N.  Y.) 
News  and  Times,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  Republican  campaign 
publicity  director  in  Buffalo. 

Arthur  C.  Deck,  managing 
editor.  Salt  Lake  City  Telegram, 
and  Mrs.  Deck  are  the  parents  of 
a  son  born  Sept.  2,  their  second 
child.  Jennings  J.  Phillips,  Jr., 
formerly  capital  reporter  with 
the  Telegram,  now  with  Braun 
&  Co.,  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 


man  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce  advertising 
committee.  Mrs.  Ruth  Ramp- 
ton,  has  joined  the  society- 
women’s  page  staff  as  assistant 
to  Patricia  Packard,  acting  edi¬ 
tor  during  leave  of  Mrs.  Cristie 
Wicker  Freed,  now  in  California. 

Herbert  Gordon,  recently  as¬ 
sistant  night  city  editor.  Salt 
Lake  Tribune,  has  been  as¬ 
signed  to  Pocatello,  Ida.,  as  cor¬ 
respondent  covering  southeast¬ 
ern  Idaho.  Barney  Flanagan, 
one-time  sports  editor  of  the 
Tribune  and  recently  part-time 
copy  desk  man,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  acting  executive  direc¬ 
tor,  Utah  State  Department  of 
Employment  Security. 

James  Brown,  who  returned 
to  his  former  job  as  Jackson 
t  Mich. )  Citizen-Patriot  police 
reporter  a  few  months  ago  after 
receiving  a  medical  discharge 
from  the  Marine  Corps,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  returned  to  his  home 
town,  Pampa,  Tex.  Mrs.  Al 
Cotton,  a  former  member  of  the 
Citizen-Patriot  editorial  staff, 
has  returned  after  spending  some 
time  on  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle. 

Mary  Lou  Campbell,  18,  of 
the  society  desk  of  the  Kenosha 
(Wis.)  News,  has  been  selected 
in  the  Walter  Wanger  Search  for 
Talent  by  Universal  Pictures 
Corp.  and  gone  to  Hollywood. 

Ethel  Anne  Lawrence  has 
been  appointed  new  society  and 
women’s  page  editor  of  the 
Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Journal, 
succeeding  Mrs.  Dorothy  Huff¬ 
man,  who  has  left  with  her 
husband.  Hugh  L.  Huffman, 
recently  resigned  as  advertising 
manager  of  the  Journal,  for  San 
Diego,  Cal.,  where  the  Huifmans 
will  make  their  future  home. 
Mrs.  Huffman  had  been  with  the 
Journal  for  17  years,  and  her 
husband  for  15  years.  The  ad¬ 
vertising  work  done  by  Huff¬ 
man  is  now  in  charge  of  Allan 
F.  Leahy. 

Earl  L.  Bell,  former  telegraph 
editor  of  the  Augusta  (Ga.)  Her¬ 
ald,  has  been  named  editor  and 
news  director  of  four  weekly 
newspapers  published  at  Allen¬ 
dale,  S.  C. 

Virgil  Carrington  (Pat) 
Jones,  former  member  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch,  has  just 
had  issued  by  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  Press  his  book, 
“Ranger  Mosby,”  on  the  life  of 
that  member  of  Gen.  Lee’s  staff 
in  the  Civil  War.  Mr.  Jones  is 
covering  the  OWI  in  Washington 
for  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Charles  E.  “Chuck”  Roberts, 
editor  of  the  Weston  (W.  Va.) 
Democrat  has  resigned  as  sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Weston  Chamber 
of  Commerce  to  become  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Clarksburg  (W.  Va.) 
Exponent. 

Al  Wilkie,  former  Tucson 
Arizona  Star  staff  member  and 
president  of  the  Arizona  Press 
Club,  has  joined  the  staff  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item. 

Joe  Banks,  formerly  with  the 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Bureau  of  U.P., 
has  become  head  of  the  new 
Arizona  Bureau,  with  headquar¬ 
ters  at  Phoenix.  Bob  Weide,  on 
temporary  duty  at  Phoenix,  has 
returned  to  the  Los  Angeles  Bu- 


Wesley  D.  Staudacher,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sandpoint  ( Ida. ) 
Northern  Idaho  News  until  re¬ 
cently,  has  joined  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Brownsville  (Tex.) 
Herald. 

William  A.  Anderson,  former¬ 
ly  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Temple  City  (Cal.)  Times,  a 
weekly,  has  been  appointed  copy 
editor  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star-Telegram. 

Ivan  Miller,  of  the  Hamilton 
(Ont.)  Spectator,  for  the  third 
succesive  year  won  the  St.  An¬ 
drew’s  Golf  and  Country  Club 
trophy  at  the  annual  tournament 
of  Ontario  sport  writers  with  a 
low  gross  of  87.  Fred  Thompson 
of  the  Kitchener  Record  won  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  offl- 
cial’s  prize  with  a  low  net  of  74. 
Bob  Garden  of  the  Toronto  Star 
won  the  Hamilton  Spectator 
trophy  and  Tommy  Moore,  of  the 
Spectator’s  staff,  its  reserve 
trophy.  Maj.  C.  W.  McQueen, 
on  leave  of  absence  from  the 
Toronto  Globe  &  Mail  and  Vic 
McKenty,  formerly  of  the  Kitch¬ 
ener  Record,  were  also  prize 
winners. 


With  The  Colors 


LT.  WM.  B.  (BRYANT)  WIL¬ 
LIAMS,  former  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Paris  (Tenn.)  Post- 
Intelligencer,  and  son  of  W.  P. 
Williams,  publisher,  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  with  an  anti-aircraft  artillery 
battalion  on  the  front  in  France. 
Another  son,  Capt.  James  C. 
Williams,  former  make-up  su¬ 
pervisor,  is  with  a  tank  destroyer 
battalion  on  the  front  in  France 
or  Germany.  Lt.  Vyron  Mitch¬ 
ell,  son-in-law  and  former  Post- 
Intelligencer  printer,  is  serving 
with  the  field  artillery  on  the 
front  in  France,  and  Ensign 
Herbert  Lee  Williams,  third  son 
and  former  Post-Intelligencer 
circulation  manager,  is  now  serv¬ 
ing  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  aboard 
L.S.T.  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific.  All  four  were  volun¬ 


teers,  and  none  entered  the  ser¬ 
vice  with  a  commission.  Also 
17  other  former  staff  memben 
are  in  service. 

Oscar  Thompson,  former  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  AP  staffs  in  Nashville 
and  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  has  been 
promoted  from  second  to  first 
lieutenant  with  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur’s  headquarters  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  area. 

Maj.  Charles  E.  Branham,  as¬ 
signed  to  the  Foreign  Liaison  Of¬ 
fice,  Military  Intelligence  Ser¬ 
vice,  General  Staff,  Washington, 
was  promoted  Sept.  1.  He  was 
former  head  of  the  Richmond, 
Va.,  office  of  Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker  Co.,  publishers’  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

S/Sgt.  James  H.  Husbands, 
reporter  for  the  Columbia 
(S.  C.)  State  before  being  in¬ 
ducted  into  service,  has  been 
reported  missing  in  action  since 
Aug.  14.  It  was  his  ninth  bomb¬ 
ing  mission  since  he  went  to 
England  June  14. 

Maj.  Lincoln  W.  Stoddard,  as¬ 
sistant  managing  editor  of  the 
Worcsfer  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Gazette,  who  has  been  more  t^ 
two  years  in  the  South  Pacific, 
where  he  participated  in  the 
Guadalcanal  and  other  cam¬ 
paigns,  is  home  on  leave.  Cpl 
Charles  E.  Currier,  formerly 
city  hall  reporter  on  the  Tele¬ 
gram,  has  enrolled  in  the  Of¬ 
ficer  Candidate  School  at  Fort 
Monmouth,  N.  J..  following 
completion  of  basic  training  at 
Camp  Wheeler,  Ga. 

S/Sgt.  Al  Cotton,  former 
Jackson  (Mich.)  Citizen-Patriot 
sports  editor  and  now  with  an 
armored  unit,  has  received  m 
overseas  assignment  after  nearly 
two  years  at  Ft.  Benning,  Ga. 

Kean  Farlin,  formerly  with 
the  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  airf 
Anchorage  (Alaska)  Times,  is 
serving  in  the  South  Pacific  as 
a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army 
Signal  Corps. 

Pvt.  Robert  W.  Kunde,  former 
photographer  for  the  Water  bury 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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BPM  in  Plan 
To  Re-admit 
Servicemen 


Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  12 — To 
facilitate  the  flow  of  labor  to 
paper  mills  and  speed  up  the 
production  of  newsprint,  the  ex- 
«utive  board  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Brotherhood  of  Paper 
lilakers  voted  here  this  week  to 
admit  returning  servicemen  to 
membership  without  payment  of 
initiation  fees. 

The  plan,  according  to  Mat¬ 
thew  J.  Burns,  president  of  the 
brotherhood,  affects  all  news¬ 
print  mills  in  the  United  States, 
Canada  and  Newfoundland 
which  are  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  brotherhood,  an  affiliate 
of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  Between  8,000  and  9,000 
members  of  the  union  are  now  in 
the  armed  forces.  Dues  and  in¬ 
surance  beneflts  are  maintained 
by  the  union  for  them  without 
cost. 

From  its  headquarters  here, 
the  brotherhood  has  launched  a 
broad  program  of  improving 
labor-management  relations  in 
the  mills  with  a  view  to  increas¬ 
ing  production.  First  step  in 
this  program  was  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  J.  Griffin  McKiernan, 
formerly  chief  counsel  of  the 
State  Labor  Relations  Board,  as 
general  counsel  of  the  brother¬ 
hood. 

Mr.  McKiernan  has  just  com¬ 
pleted  a  tour  of  paper  mills 
from  coast  to  coast  and  has  com¬ 
piled  a  report  on  “The  Causes  of 
Labor  Unrest  and  Dissatisfac¬ 
tion.”  In  it,  he  reveals  the 
broUierhood’s  special  interest  in 
newsprint  production  with  plans 
for  publishing  a  labor  newspa¬ 
per  without  paid  advertising. 
The  paper  would  start  with  an 
initial  circulation  list  of  the  45,- 
OOO  union  members. 

"A  paper  such  as  this,”  says 
Mr.  McKiernan.  “might  have 
little  influence  on  the  general 
public,  but  it  would  serve  to 
counteract  and  destroy  unwar¬ 
ranted  suspicions  we  know  are 
currently  being  built  up  in  the 
minds  of  our  members.” 

Many  employers  whom  his 
committee  met,  according  to  Mr. 
McKiernan,  were  concerned 
about  post-war  wages.  They  ex¬ 
pressed  emphatic  opposition  to 
any  reduction  in  wage  rates,  de¬ 
siring  to  hold  the  rates  on  the 
highest  possible  level,  not  per¬ 
mitting  a  downward  slump  to 
occur,  Mr.  McKiernan  reported. 

The  brotherhood  executive 
board  concluded  its  special 
meeting  by  adopting  a  resolu¬ 
tion.  to  be  sent  to  President 
Roosevelt,  condemning  the  “Lit¬ 
tle  Steel”  formula  on  the  ground 
that  the  Office  of  Price  Adminis¬ 
tration  has  “fallen  down  on  the 
job  of  price  control”  while  the 
War  Labor  Board  has  done  “a 
more  determined  job  in  holding 
down  wages.” 

■ 

Paul  R.  Jones  Named 

Paul  R.  Jones,  formerly  with 
McNaught  S3mdicate  and  more 
•recently  owner  of  his  own  syn- 
dicate.  has  been  appointed  sales 
I  laager  of  the  Chicago  Sun 
“indicate. 


This  is  Toledo 


Confidence  in  Toledo  Scales  has  been  earned 
through  more  than  forty  years.  The  words 
"No  Springs — Honest  Weight"  identify  a 
weighing  device  recognized  as  accurate  and 
reliable  ...  a  device  known  the  world  over. 
Toledo  Scales  perform  countless  services 
in  both  commerce  and  manufacture  . . .  The 


Toledo  engineering  staff  is  the  largest  and 
most  respected  in  the  industry.  Tangible 
evidence  of  Toledo  Scale  Company  progress 
is  found  in  its  new  plant,  the  most  extensive 
and  the  most  modern  in  the  world  devoted 
to  the  manufacture  of  automatic  retail  and 
industrial  scales  and  special  testing  devices. 


. . .  and  this  is  the  TOLEDO  BLADE 

Confidence  in  the  Blade  has  likewise  been  earned  by  many  years  of 
service  .  .  .  service  to  the  community  of  which  it  has  been  a  part  for 
more  than  a  hundred  years  . . .  This  confidence  is  perhaps  best  proved 
by  the  fact  that  today  there  is  a  Blade  for  every  Toledo  home. 
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Caswell  Sees 
Japs  Poised 
For  Last  Stand 

To  say  that  it  will  take  two 
years  to  lick  the  Japs  after  the 
European  war  ends,  is  to  take  a 
pessimistic  view  of  the  situation, 
according  to  Don  Caswell,  United 
Press  correspondent  who  has  re¬ 
turned  on  leave  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  following  more  than  two 


Karl  Weber,  Allentown  Call; 
vice-president,  Robert  Gearheart, 
Reading  Times;  secretary,  Sid¬ 
ney  Barson,  Harrisburg  Patriot; 
treasurer,  Dick  Dean,  Norris¬ 
town  Times  Herald;  board  mem¬ 
bers.  Patrick  McGlynn,  Scran¬ 
ton  Times,  and  Carl  Passavento, 
Wilkes  •  Barre  Times  -  Leader 
News.  The  meeting  also  en¬ 
dorsed  Mrs.  Jean  Howard,  of 
the  New  York  Post,  and  Miss 
Eleanor  Coakley,  of  the  Toledo 
( O. )  Blade,  for  national  offices 
of  the  ANG. 


Chicago  Sun  Starts 
Yonks  Service  Bureau 

A  new  public  service  offered 
by  the  Chicago  Sun  is  its  Yanks 
Service  Bureau,  operated  at  119 
W.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
under  the  direction  of  Will 
O’Neill,  Sun  reporter. 

Preparations  have  been  made 
to  serve  a  limitless  number  of 
returning  service  men  on  a 
strictly  personal  basis.  Mr. 
O'Neill  pointed  out.  It  is  esti- 


*mated  that  400,000  service  nte; 
will  be  returning  to  the  Chici|o 
area,  and,  together  with  their 
families,  will  need  specific  help 
One  of  the  first  services  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Sun  was  its  diger 
of  the  “GI  Bill  of  Rights,”  whict 
has  received  high  praise  from 
Army,  Navy,  and  government 
veterans'  agency  officials.  Mr 
O’Neill  last  month  delivered  ac 
address  on  “Problems  of  tho 
Returning  Serviceman.”  Mon 
than  5,000  reprints  of  his  paper 
have  been  requested. 


years  in  the  Pacific  war  theater. 

While  not  venturing  a  guess 
as  to  when  the  Japanese  war 
will  end,  Caswell  believes  that 
“our  overwhelming  material, 
weapons  and  manpower”  will 
do  the  job  in  an  appreciable 
period.  However,  he  expects  ttie 
Japs  to  noake  one  last  stand — 
a  regular  battle  royal,  because 
he  says  that  for  the  past  year 
the  Japs  have  been  husbanding 
their  material,  fleet,  weapons 
and  armies  for  just  such  a  last 
ditch  fight. 

Jap  Morale  High 

To  date,  he  said,  the  Jap  com¬ 
bat  troops  have  shown  no  loss  of 
morale.  “When  they’re  in  a  spot 
from  which  there  is  no .  escape, 
they’ll  fight  to  the  death.  But 
the  service  troops,  such  as  the 
quartermaster  corps,  construc¬ 
tion  battalions,  and  so  on,  who 
have  not  been  trained  for  com¬ 
bat,  have  no  stomach  for  battle 
and  will  surrender  as  quickly  as 
the  next  fellow.” 

Caswell  left  Saa  Francisco  in 
January,  1942,  and  arrived  in 
Australia  in  February,  where  he 
was  on  hand  to  meet  General 
MacArthur  at  Melbourne,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  latter’s  escape  from 
the  Philippines.  From  that  time 
on,  CasweU  covered  MacArthur's 
headquarters  and  participated 
in  several  major  Pacific  battles. 

He  saw  action  in  the  Buna 
campaign,  covering  the  period 
from  November,  '42.  to  January 
of  '43;  he  was  with  the  para¬ 
troopers  at  Nadzab,  near  Lae,  in 
September  of  '43.  In  March  of 
'44.  he  was  at  Bougainville,  and 
in  the  Hollandia  campaign  in 
April  and  May  of  this  year.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  beach  land¬ 
ing  at  Sansapor,  which  was  the 
final  cleanup  of  New  Guinea.  In 
this  last  named  action  he  went 
with  the  first  wave  of  the  in¬ 
fantry,  accompanied  by  Frank 
Prist,  of  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  NEA-Acme. 

Caswell  was  enthusiastic  in  his 
praise  of  General  MacArthur, 
whom  he  characterized  as  one 
of  the  world’s  great  strategists. 
He  said  that  MacArthur's  strat¬ 
egy  is  so  high  geared  that  the 
layman  fails  to  appreciate  its 
brilliance. 

Following  a  short  leave  on  the 
mainland,  Caswell  expects  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  South  Pacific.  “I 
want  to  get  back  in  time  to 
cover  the  invasion  of  the 
Philippines.” 

■ 

Guild  Names  Weber 

With  all  guild  locals  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  east  of 
Harrisburg  represented,  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Pennsylvania  District 
Council  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Guild  was  held  Sept.  10, 
at  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  were  elected:  president, 
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Veteran  of  Guadalcanal,  Tulagi  and  New  Guinea,  Marine  Raider  Andy  Doby 
was  down  six  times  with  malaria,  and  finally  given  a  medical  discharge.  Returning 
home,  he  went  to  work  at  a  McKeesport,  Pa.,  plant  of  U.  S.  Steel.  Andy’s  story 
is  much  like  that  of  5,515  other  war  vetertins  who  have  come  back  to  work  for 
U.  S.  SteeL  A  warm  welcome  is  given  to  U.  S.  Steel’s  former  employees  when 
they  return.  Every  opportunity  is  offered  for  advancement,  including  specif 
training  in  the  skills  for  which  they  are  best  suited. 


IDITOR  &  PU  Ills  HER  for  S«pt*iiib«r  U.  1*4* 


More  than  300,000  people  are  normally  employed  in  Amer¬ 
ica’s  giant  electrical  industry.  In  1938,  over  tlOOjOOOjOOO 
worth  of  U.  S.  electrical  products  were  carried  by  mer¬ 
chant  ships  for  sale  in  foreign  markets. 


THIS 


Many  thousands  of  American  families,  build  up  a  U.  S.-flag  merchant  fleet  and  development  of  {our)  foreign  and 

in  normal  times,  live  better  because  ^^constructed  in  the  U.  S.,  manned  with  domestic  commerce.” 

merchant  ships  carry  American*made  a  trained  and  efficient  citizen  personnel  All  of  the  experience  American 
products  to  all  parts  of  the  world,  •  •  •  owned  and  operated  under  the  port  Lines  gained  in  years  of  operat* 

In  fact,  every  ship  carrying  prod-  11 .  S.  flag  by  citizens.  ing  fast  time-table  shipping  service  to 

nets  to  and  from  this  country  makes  Today,  under  the  direction  of  the  southern  Europe,  North  Africa,  Asia 
a  d.rect  contribution  to  your  standard  War  Shipping  Administration,  the  big.  Minor  and  India  now  is  being  used  in 

of  living.  That’s  why  Congress  passed  new  U.  S.  merchant  marine  is  a  potent  the  emergency  of  war.  When  peace 

the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  weapon  for  Victory  and  a  promise  of  comes,  what  you  and  other  Americans 

Called  the  “Magna  Charta  of  the  greater  peacetime  commerce.  It  is  want  to  buy  or  sell  abroad  will  deter- 

U,  S.  Merchant  Marine,”  this  act  di-  proving  itself,  as  Congress  foresaw,  mine  the  cargoes  we  carry  and  the 

rected  the  Maritime  Commission  to  “necessary  for  the  national  defense  ports  we  visit! 

American  Export  Linos  /ILET 

E  2S  BROADWAY,  NEW  YORK  CITY  4  / 

n*comm9rd»d  reading;  Nor  Oaath  Oitmay,"  by  SamutI  Dug  McCoy  (Hactdillan,  t2.50),  th»  thrilling  odrnnturtt  at  Amtrican  marehant  votso/i  on  tho  soot  of  »ar. 
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CIRCULATION 


Issues  Manual 
To  District 
Circulators 

Rex  Fisher.  East  St.  Louis 
Journal,  Says  Book  Aids 

In  Reducing  Turnover 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

Believing  that  carrier  turn¬ 
over  can  often  be  traced  to  in- 
adequately-trained  district  man¬ 
agers,  Rex  Fish¬ 
er,  East  St.  Louis 
( Ill. )  Journal, 
has  developed  a 
manual  for  dis¬ 
trict  managers 
to  use  m  inter¬ 
viewing  new 
carriers  and 
their  parents. 

‘This  manual 
was  developed 
after  it  became 
apparent  to  me 
that  our  district 
managers  were 
failing  properly  to  explain  route 
operations  to  new  carriers.”  said 
Mr.  Fisher.  “I  could  readily 
understand  how  such  a  condition 
came  about.  Turnover  being  so 
great,  district  managers  were  in¬ 
terviewing  carriers  hurriedly, 
leaving  unsaid  information  help¬ 
ful  in  the  successful  operation 
of  a  newspaper  route. 

Manual  an  Aid 
It  occurred  to  me  that  dis¬ 
trict  managers  needed  a  guide 
to  use  in  making  interviews, 
and  that  no  new  carrier  should 
be  started  on  a  route  without  a 
thorough  introduction  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is 
done  ordinarily.” 

Mr.  Fisher  operates  on  the 
theory  that  poorly  informed 
newspaper  carriers  are  just  like 
poorly  informed  persons  else¬ 
where.  They  do  not  know  any 
more  about  the  business  than 
they  learn  from  what  they  see 
others  doing,  or  from  what  they 
have  heard  about  it.  His  district 
managers  feel  that  the  manual 
is  definitely  a  help  to  them  and 
that  its  use  has  resulted  in  fewer 
disappointments  and  less  carrier 
turnover. 

The  manual  is  a  loose-leaf 
booklet  in  which  changes  can  be 
made  from  time  to  time  to  meet 
new  conditions.  Content  of  the 
manual  includes  the  following; 

Explanation  of  the  War  Stamp 
selling  program  and  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  serving  a  news¬ 
paper  route  will  give  the  boy 
this  additional  opportunity  to 
perform  a  patriotic  service  for 
his  country. 

A  newspaper  article  by  child¬ 
training  expert  Angelo  Patri  in 
which  Patri  contends  “every 
boy  and  girl  should  have  useful 
work  as  soon  as  he  shows  ability 
to  perform  it.  starting  with  his 
own  washrag  and  never  stopping 
until  death  calls.” 

A  clipping  from  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  Market  Guide,  which 
shows  the  newspapers  of  cities 
listed  among  other  important  as¬ 
sets  thereof.  The  suggestion  is 
that  newspaper  executives  are 
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prominent  and  that  a  recommen¬ 
dation  from  a  newspaper  execu¬ 
tive  is  generally  helpful. 

A  copy  of  a  route  lease,  ex¬ 
plaining  that  the  new  carrier  es¬ 
tablishes  a  buying  account  for 
himself  by  signing  the  lease  and 
posting  a  cash  bond. 

A  carriers  weekly  bill  to 
show  the  new  carrier  how  to 
prove  his  own  bill  each  week. 
Here  he  can  see  that  he  buys  at 
the  wholesale  price  and  sells  at 
the  retail  price  and  that  he  can¬ 
not  keep  from  making  profits  if 
he  is  a  good  manager  of  his  busi¬ 
ness.  A  page  from  a  carrier 
route  book,  with  advice  on  how 
to  enter  names  and  payments  in 
it.  together  with  a  sample  of  the 
collection  envelope  for  each  cus¬ 
tomer. 

The  remainder  of  the  booklet 
covers  further  details  of  the  car¬ 
rier's  program,  including  an  ex¬ 
planation  of  language  commonly 
used  between  the  carriers  and 
the  office. 

High  in  Safety 

THIRTY-TWO  Milwaukee  Jour¬ 
nal  district  circulation  man¬ 
agers  were  recently  awarded 
pins  for  safe  driving  by  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bonding  &  Insurance  Co.  Eight 
of  the  men  received  pins  for 
driving  five  years  without  an 
accident.  The  others  receiving 
awards  had  driven  from  one  to 
four  years  without  an  accident. 

A.  R.  Fischer.  Journal  city 
circulator,  announced  that  the 
Journal  now  was  in  fourth  place 
in  a  national  safe  driving  con¬ 
test  sponsored  jointly  by  the  In¬ 
ternational  Circulation  Manag¬ 
ers  Association  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation. 

Carrier  Teams  to  Vie 

AN  ELABORATE  program  of 

entertainment  is  being  plan¬ 
ned  for  Chicago  Herald- Amer¬ 
ican  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
carrier  softball  teams  who  will 
go  to  Detroit  Sept.  22-24  to  en¬ 
gage  the  Detroit  Times  carriers’ 
city  championship  team  in  a 
"world's  series”  contest  for  the 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Mid- 
dlewestern  Softball  Champion¬ 
ship  Award. 

The  Detroit  city  champions 
will  play  host  to  Chicago  and 
Milwaukee  and  then  will  jour¬ 
ney  to  Chicago  the  following 
week  to  engage  the  two  teams 
again.  Finally,  Detroit  and  Chi¬ 
cago  will  travel  to  Milwaukee 
to  round  out  the  series  for  the 
Hearst  Rward. 

While  in  Detroit,  the  visiting 
teams  will  be  banqueted  at  the 
Statler  Hotel,  will  visit  the  Edi¬ 
son  Museum,  will  be  taken  on 
a  tour  through  the  Chrysler 
Tank  Arsenal,  and  will  also  be 
escorted  on  trip  through  the 
Willow  Run  Bomber  Plant. 

Ink  Spot  Contest 

THE  ERIE  (Pa.)  DISPATCH- 

HERALD  has  resurrected  an 
old-timer  in  reader  interest 
promotion  in  reviving  the  Ink 
Spot  Contest,  in  which  read¬ 
ers  send  in  their  unusual  de¬ 
signs  made  from  ink  spots.  The 
contest  is  attracting  100  to  200 
letters  per  day  and  an  average 
of  500  entries  of  individual  de¬ 
signs.  A  daily  prize  of  $2  is 
offered  for  the  best  design. 


Who's  Who  in  ICMA— No.  2 

ROBERT  W.  TAYLOR,  Flint 

( Mich. )  Journal,  immediate 
past  president  of  International 
Circulation  Managers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  now  chairman  of  the 
board,  hardly  needs  an  introduc¬ 
tion  to  circulation  men  through¬ 
out  U.S.  and  Canada.  His  in¬ 
terest  in  circulation  has  been 
widespread,  having  been  in¬ 
herited  from  his  father. 

Bob  Taylor  was  born  in  Grand 
Rapids.  Mich.,  was  graduated 
from  Central  High  School  in 
that  city  and  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  in  1918  and  was  in  Offi¬ 
cer's  Training  School  when  the 
first  World  War  ended.  He  later 
attended  the  University  of  Mich¬ 
igan  school  of  engineering. 

He  started  delivering  papers 
for  the  Grand  Rapids  Press 
when  a  boy,  later  driving  a 
horse  and  wagon,  hauling  papers 
and  mail  for  the  Press.  He  also 
worked  in  the  display  advertis¬ 
ing,  classified  and  editorial  de¬ 
partments  and  took  a  brief  whirl 
in  the  composing  room.  He 
joined  the  Flint  Journal  as  cir¬ 
culation  manager  in  1920.  He 
was  elected  to  the  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  of  the  ICMA  in  1931  and 
was  named  president  in  1943. 

He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters.  His  hobbies  are 
hunting  and  fishing,  with  a  little 
skeet  and  trap  shooting  in  the 
summer  time. 

■ 

Library  oi  Congress 
Explains  Copyright  Law 

Albany,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  11 — In 
answer  to  a  question  put  by 
members  of  the  Albany  (N.  Y. ) 
Knickerbocker  News  staff  re¬ 
cently  on  how  far  a  newspaper 
can  go  in  “lifting”  excerpts  from 
a  copyrighted  article  in  which 
the  war  exploits  of  a  local  sol¬ 
dier  might  be  reported.  Richard 
C.  DeWolf,  acting  register  of 
copyrights.  Library  of  Congress, 
made  the  following  statement: 

"The  courts  have  long  recog¬ 
nized  that  a  copyright^  work 
is  subject  to  ‘fair  use’  by  the 
public  at  large  for  certain  pur¬ 
poses  and  within  reasonable  lim¬ 
its.  For  example,  one  is  at  lib¬ 
erty  to  quote  with  some  free¬ 
dom  for  the  purpose  of  review 
or  criticism,  whether  favorable 
or  adverse. 

“No  hard  and  fast  line  of  de¬ 
marcation  can  be  laid  down  be¬ 
tween  fair  and  unfair  use  of  a 
copyrighted  work,  for  the  rea¬ 
son  that  each  case  must  depend 
upon  its  own  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances.  Among  these  are  to  be 
considered  the  nature  of  the 
work,  the  purpose  of  the  bor¬ 
rower,  and  how  far  such  use 
may  tend  to  supersede  the  orig¬ 
inal. 

“In  case  of  doubt,  where  one 
wishes  to  publish  an  extended 
excerpt  from  a  copyrighted  ar¬ 
ticle,  the  safe  course  always  is 
to  secure  beforehand  the  con¬ 
sent  of  the  copyright  owner.” 


M.  L.  Marsh  Dies 

Martin  Larrabee  Marsh,  52, 
advertising  representative  in 
the  East  for  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  for  18  years  and  a 
member  of  its  staff  in  New  York 
fos  33  years,  died  Sept.  6  in  his 
home  in  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 


Harvard  Names 
Nieman  Fellows 
For  1944-45 

Cambridge,  Mass..  Sept.  13— 
One  weekly  newspaper  editor, 
eight  daily  newsmen,  and  one 
news  magazine  editor,  were 
awarded  Nieman  fellowships  for 
a  year’s  study  at  Harvard,  the 
university  announced  today. 
They  will  begin  residence  at  the 
university,  on  leave  from  their 
papers  for  the  college  year  open¬ 
ing  Nov.  6. 

This  is  the  seventh  annual 
group  of  Nieman  fellows  at  Har¬ 
vard  since  the  inauguration  of 
the  grants  for  working  newspa¬ 
permen  under  the  terms  of  the 
will  of  Agnes  Wahl  Nieman, 
widow  of  the  late  publisher  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal. 

The  fellowships  were  re¬ 
stricted  this  year  to  men  outside 
the  draft  in  age  or  military 
availability  whose  intention  for 
study  is  to  equip  themselves  to 
deal  with  post-war  problems. 

■The  new  Nieman  tellows  are: 

Houstoun  Waring,  editor  of 
the  Littleton  (Colo.)  Indepen¬ 
dent,  a  weekly,  to  study  public 
finance  and  agricultural  eco¬ 
nomics. 

David  E.  Hotter,  Jr.,  political 
reporter  on  the  Dallas  Newt. 
who  will  study  labor  relations, 
race  problems  and  politics. 

Robert  Bordner,  reporter  on 
the  Cleveland  Press,  to  study 
regional  planning,  land  utiliza¬ 
tion,  conservation  and  municipal 
government. 

William  H.  Clark,  feature 
writer.  Boston  Sunday  Globe. 
to  study  science  and  economics. 

Edward  W.  Edstrom.  assistant 
Sunday  editor,  Louisville  Cou¬ 
rier-Journal,  to  study  economics 
and  municipal  government. 

Kendall  Foss,  a  contributing 
editor  on  Time  Magazine,  to 
study  Central  Europe. 

A.  B.  Guthrie,  Jr.,  city  editor. 
Lexington  (Ky. )  Herald- Leader. 
to  study  international  relations. 

Ben  Holstrom,  reporter,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  Journal  and  Trib¬ 
une,  to  study  labor  economics 
and  international  relations. 

Nathan  W.  Robertson,  Wash¬ 
ington  correspondent  of  PM.  to 
study  American  history  and  in¬ 
ternational  economics. 

Charles  A.  Wagner,  Sunday 
editor.  New  York  Mirror,  to 
study  economics,  sociology  and 
post-war  planning. 
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Needles  and  nails  made  his  first  watch  tools 


serv'e  our  American  way  of  living. 

New  cars  belong  to  the  future.  But 
when  tomorrow’s  Ford,  Mercury  and 
Lincoln  cars  arrive,  they  will  reflect 
anew  the  watchmaker's  skill,  the 
workmanship  and  engineering  re¬ 
sourcefulness  that  are  typical  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Company. 

As  in  the  past,  they  will  be  motor¬ 
cars  that  are  reliable  and  economical, 
smart  and  comfortable  .  .  .  priced 
within-the  means  of  the  greatest  num¬ 
ber.  For  Mr.  Ford  has  declared:  “The 
profits  we  are  most  interested  in 
are  those  the  public  gets  from  using 
the  things  that  we  produce.  The 
only  real  profit  is  the  public  benefit.” 


The  March  wind  rattled  the  bed¬ 
room  window.  But  the  lantern 
on  the  floor  gave  a  steady  glow  to 
warm  the  boy’s  feet. 

Then  his  head  bent  even  more 
closely  to  the  work.  He  nudged  the 
balance  wheel— and  life  and  motion 
came  back  into  the  timepiece. 

Watch  repairing  was  coming  easier 
to  young  Henry  Ford.  He  had  started 
at  14  and  the  first  watch  (today  in 
his  collection  at  Dearborn)  had  been 
mended  with  a  shingle  nail,  tweezers 
made  from  a  corset  stay,  and  knitting 
needles.  Now  he  had  real  tools.  After 
school,  he  was  neighborhood  watch 
repairer. 


Everyone  was  enthusiastic  about  his 
work,  particularly  because  he  didn’t 
charge  for  it.  But  it  wasn’t  money 
that  interested  Henry  Ford.  Here  was 
an  opportunity  to  learn  by  doing — 
and  he  was  making  the  most  of  it. 

Years  later,  the  watchmaker’s 
touch  and  the  creed  of  precision 
learned  by  Henry  Ford  in  those  win¬ 
ter  nights  were  to  guide  the  building 
of  30  million  cars  and  trucks.  More¬ 
over,  it  was  Mr.  Ford’s  knowledge  of 
watchmaking  that  prompted  inaugpi- 
ration  of  the  assembly  line.  This  in 
turn  brought  shorter  working  hours, 
increased  wages,  made  life  easier,  and 
is  today  speeding  equipment  to  pre- 
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Ad  Campaign  Can  Aid 
Local  Hospital  Staffs 

By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 


(No.  100  in  a  ••rios) 

THE  American  Medical  Associa¬ 
tion  reports  6,345  hospitals  for 
1943  with  1.383,827  beds.  That’s 
a  little  more  than  one  bed  for 
each  100  persons  of  all  ages. 
Last  year  12,545,610  patients 
were  admitted  to  our  hospitals. 

Today  our  ill  people  have 
about  120.000  doctors  to  care  for 
them,  which  means  that  the 
average  doctor  now  practicing  in 
this  country  is  responsible  for 
about  1,100  men,  women  and 
children.  Stated  another  way, 
our  staff  of  doctors  last  year  had 
12.545,610  patients  in  hospitals — 
about  100  persons  per  doctor.  In 
addition  to  this  figure,  one  must 
consider  the  patients  who  came 
to  our  doctors  for  treatments  or 
office  consultations. 

Doctors  are  overworked  today 
and  so  is  our  nursing  corps.  No 
longer  can  patients  say.  "Doctor, 
when  I  go  to  the  hospital  I  will 
want  a  night  nurse  and  a  day 
nurse.”  Unless  the  case  is  an 
emergency  operation,  most  pa¬ 
tients  are  dependent  on  the  lim¬ 
ited  nursing  staff  and  a  new 
group  of  hospital  people  who 
are  now  being  recruited  from 
banks,  law  offices,  kitchens,  liv¬ 
ing  room  and  sales  staffs.  Just 
about  every  other  classifications 
of  men  and  women  in  the  com¬ 
munity  is  now  volunteering  for 
hospital  work. 

How  New  People  Work 

During  July,  the  New  York 
World-Telegram  ran  a  series  of 
special  articles  telling  about  the 
shortage  of  hospital  people  and 
the  importance  of  every  able- 
bodied  man  and  woman  offering 
to  take  a  short  course  as  a 
"Nurse’s  Aide.”  or  as  a  helper  in 
the  hospital  wards,  kitchens,  of¬ 
fices.  and  even  in  the  scullery 
department. 

About  two  years  ago,  a  lawyer 
in  a  suburban  town  near  New 
York  visited  a  hospital.  One 
of  his  friends  was  recuperating 
from  a  serious  operation.  The 
lawyer  was  shocked  to  learn  that 
many  of  the  hospital  patients 
were  not  receiving  anything  like 
the  attention  they  deserved.  A 
few  days  after  his  visit,  he  called 
on  the  hospital  superintendent, 
whom  he  knew  quite  well,  and 
suggested  that  a  class  be  formed 
for  men,  who  could  be  taught  the 
routine  of  the  orderly’s  work. 

Orderlies  are  not  registered 
nurses.  As  a  rule  they  are  men 
over  50.  who  under  the  doctor’s 
or  nurses’  instructions  wait  on 
the  men  and  boy  patients  in  the 
hospital.  A  class  was  formed. 
The  lawyer  told  his  friends 
about  the  need  for  male  order¬ 
lies,  ambulance  workers,  and 
the  dozen  and  one  other  jobs 
that  call  for  men  workers  and, 
as  a  result,  new  manpower  was 
introduced  into  the  daily  sched¬ 
ule  of  hospital  work. 

The  country  over,  several 
thousand  women  have  taken 


nurses’  aide  courses.  Today  you 
find  them  in  the  laboratories  of 
our  hospitals,  in  the  kitchen, 
working  with  dietitians,  receiv¬ 
ing  patients  when  they  arrive 
at  the  hospital,  feeding  those 
who  cannot  feed  themselves,  and 
doing  dozens  of  other  jobs  that 
lighten  the  burden  of  our  over¬ 
worked  nurses  and  doctors. 

From  what  we  have  learned 
about  this  serious  shortage  of 
nurses  and  orderlies,  we  believe 
that  this  situation  is  going  to 
get  progressively  worse.  It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  several  years  before 
our  hospitals  and  doctors  will 
have  anything  like  normal  days. 
As  fast  as  our  wounded  return 
to  the  States,  new  demands  will 
be  made  on  our  civilian  doctors 
and  nurses. 

Hospital  Canvass  Urged 

One  way  to  help  relieve  the 
pressure  is  to  make  a  canvass 
immediately  of  your  own  local 
hospitals,  and  get  a  first-hand 
picture  of  just  what  is  going  on. 
Then,  with  the  aid  of  your  hos¬ 
pital  superintendents  and  their 
staffs,  prepare  a  series  of  adver¬ 
tisements  that  state  the  case  in 
terms  of  your  own  community. 
This  we  can  promise  you:  those 
who  are  now  in  hospitals  and 
their  relatives  and  friends  know 
full  well  the  importance  of  re- 1 
cruiting.  from  all  walks  of  life.  I 
more  nurses’  aides  and  men  who 
can  act  as  orderlies. 

Here  are  some  of  the  things  . 
that  you  should  know:  (a)  what 
training  classes  are  now  being  | 
run:  (b)  a  list  of  prominent  men 
and  women  who  are  now  serv¬ 
ing;  <  c )  the  hours  of  the  day  | 
when  more  workers  are  needed:  | 
<  d  1  names  of  people  who  have 
served  for  six  months  or  a  year 
or  more,  and  stories  from  them ! 
as  to  how  they  like  the  work  i 
and  why  they  are  serving. 

With  this  information,  the 
preparation  of  the  copy  is  just  a 
matter  of  a  quiet  room,  some 
blank  paper  and  a  lead  pencil. 
Suggestion:  If  any  of  your  re- 1 
porters  can  be  enlisted  to  help  ’ 
you,  use  them  in  the  writing  of 
the  human  interest  ads — the , 
ones  you  obtain  from  men  and  | 
women  who  are  willing  to  let 
you  use  their  names  in  the  copy. 

Prospects 

There  are  three  good  prospects 
for  this  campaign:  1st — banks, 
who  think  they  have  nothing  to 
advertise  at  this  time;  2nd — 
large  department  stores,  who 
might  be  sold  the  idea  of  set¬ 
ting  up  a  registration  booth  for 
workers  (the  store  could  have 
some  other  volunteer  worker 
at  a  booth  to  answer  questions 
and  make  a  personal  appeal  to 
the  volunteers);  3rd — a  progres¬ 
sive  mortician  who  is  looking 
for  new  copy  angles  for  his  in¬ 
stitutional  advertising. 

If  you  decide  to  sell  the  cam¬ 
paign  on  a  cooperative  basis, 
having  10  or  more  different  firms 


sponsor  the  campaign,  the  ads 
should  be  as  large  as  possible — 
about  a  third  of  a  page  every 
week.  The  pro-rata  cost  of  this 
kind  of  schedule  will  be  small. 

The  advertisements  should  be 
signed  by  the  firm  or  firms  who 
cooperate  with  the  hospitals, 
and,  if  possible,  a  hospital  su¬ 
perintendent  should  co-sign  the 
ads  so  that  every  reader  of  your 
paper  will  know  that  this  is  a 
serious  appeal,  and  one  that  the 
hospitals  are  backing  with  their 
prestige. 

Tens  of  thousands  of  young 
women  are  now  taking  short 
courses  in  nursing,  but  at  least 
90%  of  them  are  already 
"tagged”  by  the  Army  or  Navy. 
The  war  is  not  over,  the 
wounded  are  arriving  every  hour 
of  the  day.  What’s  going  to 
happen  to  our  own  civilian  popu¬ 
lation.  who  are  in  urgent  need 
of  medical  service?  Unless  hos¬ 
pital  aides  are  enlisted  in  the 
army  of  doctors  and  nurses  on 
the  home  front  many  will  suffer. 

The  need  for  more  aides  is 
with  us  now  and.  from  our  own 
investigation  in  seven  hospitals 
in  and  around  New  York,  we  are 
convinced  that  the  need  will  con¬ 
tinue  for  several  years. 


D.  M.  Gowdy  Named 

The  MacLean  Publishing  Co., 
Toronto,  Ont.,  has  announced  the 
appointment  of  Douglas  M. 
Gowdy  as  advertising  director 
of  the  company’s  21  business 
publications.  Mr.  Gowdy  will 
continue  also  as  manager  of  the 
Financial  Post. 


Irving  Martin,  Jr., 
Stockton,  Col.,  Dies 

Irving  Martin.  Jr.,  52,  son  of 
the  founder  and  publisher  of 
the  Stockton  ( Cal. )  Record,  died 
Sept.  5. 

Mr.  Martin,  vice-president  of 
the  Record  Publishing  Co.,  and 
author  of  a  daily  column  “As 
the  Sun  Sets.”  had  been  ill  for 
more  than  two  years. 

A  native  of  Stockton,  he  early 
began  participating  in  the  life 
and  activities  of  his  father,  one 
of  the  deans  of  the  California 
newspaper  field.  In  1932  he 
began  his  column  and  through  it 
gave  full  expression  to  a  well- 
rooted  interest  in  civic  affairs 
and  the  cultural  life  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  His  column  for  years 
led  in  civic  campaigns  which 
ranged  from  sponsoring  annually 
a  Parent-Teacher  Association 
milk  fund  for  school  children  to 
the  supplying  of  recreation  fa¬ 
cilities  for  service  men. 

■ 

London  Newsmen  Elect 

Edward  R.  Murrow  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  Broadcasting  System  has 
been  elected  president  of  the 
Association  of  American  Corre¬ 
spondents  in  London  for  the 
coming  year,  it  was  announced 
Last  weeK.  li  is  the  first  time  that 
the  post  has  gone  to  a  radio 
broadcaster.  Other  officers  elect¬ 
ed  included  Geoffrey  Parsons. 
Jr.,  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  vice-president:  Clifford 
L.  Day  of  United  Press,  secre¬ 
tary;  and  Charles  A.  Smith,  of 
International  News  Service, 
treasurer. 


The  Type  Me^a/  QUIZ 


THE  QUESTION: 

Under  the  Imperial  Plus  Plan,  sup¬ 
pose  the  metal  analysis  shows  a 
deficiency  in  the  metal  supply,  what 
is  the  procedure? 


THE  ANSWER: 

[J  The  Plus  Plan  Analysis  Report  rec¬ 
ommends  the  necessary  Imperial 
plus  metal  to  be  added  to  the  supply 
to  restore  its  balance. 

Write  today  for  complete  details  on 
the  Plus  Plan. 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Serving  the  Graphic  Arts  Industry 

PHILADELPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
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me  ^0^0  ^ee^o,.. 


I’ve  hugged  my  belly  to  the  ground  while 
regiments  of  big  guns  stood  up  hub  to  hub 
and  split  the  night  with  flame  . . . 


I’ve  felt  the  earth  quake  under  a  tidal  wave 
of  tanks  that  rolled  out  of  our  lines  and  en¬ 
gulfed  the  enemy  and  smothered  him  and 
beat  him  down  into  the  ground  . . . 


new  America . . . 

I  see  new  cities  rising  up  .  .  .  new  farms  . .  < 
new  roads,  new  homes,  new  schools  .  . .  new 
factories  that  will  plan  and  build  for  peace 
the  way  they  planned  and  built  for  war. 


haue  come  to  us  so  quickly  under  the  driving 
necessity  of  war  to  production  for  peace. 


I’ve  seen  the  sky  blacked  out  by  a  thousand 
bombers’  wings . . .  and  heard  it  cracked  wide 
open  by  the  thunder  of  their  bombs  . . . 

And  yet  .  .  .  through  the  ruins  of  war.  I’ve 
seen  the  road  ahead. 


I  see  a  place  for  me,  and  for  the  kids  I’ll  have 
someday  ...  a  place  for  every  man  ...  a 
future  to  look  forward  to ...  a  job  to  do  . . . 


I  see  a  chance  to  live  and  grow  in  a  stronger 
America . . . 


f  That  means  more  automobiles  than  we  have 

ever  built  before _ automobiles  even  finer  than 

the  great  Nash  cars  that  are  today  proving  their 
outstanding  quality  and  economy.  It  means  an 
even  greater  Kdvinator  refrigerator  than  we 
produced  before  .  .  .  finer  home  freezers  and 
electric  water  heaters  and  dectric  ranges  than 
have  ever  served  in  any  household. 


Out  here  I’ve  seen  the  power  of  America  at 
war,  the  might  of  free-bom  men  who  work 
and  fight  to  keep  their  freedom.  And  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  power  to  destroy  can  be  the  power 
to  create. 

'sd  looking  down  the  victory  road  I  sec  n 


After  we’ve  won  the  war  . . . 
While  we’re  wiiming  the  peace! 


Here  at  Nash-Kelvinator,  when  our  war  job  is 
done,  it  will  be  our  obligation  to  convert  all  the 
new  strength,  all  the  new  power  to  produce,  all 
i'.iC  new  ability  and  skill  and  knowledge  that 


This  is  our  program.  This  will  be  our  part  in 
the  building  of  a  greater,  happier  nation.  Forwe 
bdieve  aU  of  us  owe  to  those  who 
have  fought  to  preserve  it ...  a 
strong,  a  vital,  a  growing  America 
where  all  men  and  women  will  have  TtitArm».wmn 
the  freedom  and  the  opportunity  to  j^£i.55SSilJr 
make  their  dreams  come  true. 


NASH-KELVINATOR  CORPORATION 

Ktntfka  •  Milwauktt  •  DETROIT  •  Grand  Rapid*  •  Lanain$ 


PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  38 


( Conn. )  Republican  recently 
underwent  an  operation  at 
Walter  Reed  General  Hospital, 
Washington,  for  amputation  of 
his  left  leg  below  the  knee. 
Knude  was  wounded  in  both 
legs  by  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
on  the  Italian  front.  John  P. 
Greblunas,  former  court  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Republican  and 
American,  ig  now  with  the  Sev¬ 
enth  Army  in  southern  France. 
Raymond  Kilner,  photographer 
for  the  Republican,  has  re¬ 
signed  and  enlisted  in  the  Navy. 

ScT.  Raymond  J.  Fitzpatrick 
and  Sgt.  Joseph  P.  Donahue,  two 
combat  correspondents  in  the 
Marine  Corps,  are  again  working 
together  somewhere  in  the  south 
Pacific.  Until  Donahue  became 
managing  editor  of  the  Nauga¬ 
tuck  ( Conn. )  Newg,  both  had 
worked  on  the  city  staff  of  the 
Wa*erbury  ( Conn. )  Democrat. 

Sgt.  Dan  Brennan,  former 
Minneapolis  Tribune  office  boy, 
now  gunner  in  the  U.  S.  AAF, 
recently  was  wounded  in  action 
in  the  European  theater.  Bren¬ 
nan  joined  the  RCAF  before 
Pearl  Harbor. 

Lt.  Robert  Rhode,  reporter 
and  city  editor  of  the  Cheyenne 
Wyoming  Eagle  prior  to  1942 
and  at  one  time  a  reporter  on  the 
Sheridan  (  Wyo. )  Press  has  been 
transferred  to  an  army  post  in 
Missouri  after  serving  over  a 
year  in  the  Aleutians  and  on  the 
mainland  of  Alaska.  He  is  in 
the  coast  artillery. 

Elsa  Gerrells,  formerly  in  the 
society  department  of  the 
Phoenix  ( Ariz. )  Gazette,  is  serv¬ 
ing  in  the  Women’s  Air  ^id  De¬ 
fense  attached  to  the  7th  Air 
Force  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

Clay  Puckett,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Sonora  ( Tex. ) 
Devil's  River  News,  is  now  a 
lieutenant  in  the  Marines  and 
stationed  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
During  his  absence,  Mrs.  Puckett 
is  operating  the  newspaper. 

Lt.  Edgbrton  E.  Poulsen,  for¬ 
tress  co-pilot  and  son  of  Ezra  J. 
Poulsen,  copy  desk  man  on  the 
Salt  Lake  City  Telegram,  has 
been  reported  missing  in  action 
over  Germany  since  Aug.  24. 
Adrian  W.  Cannon,  Telegram 
military  editor  has  been  accepted 
for  enlistment  in  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine. 

Bill  Young,  former  camera¬ 
man  with  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  is  now  a  sergeant  in 
the  Army,  stationed  on  Guam. 
Larry  McManus,  former  Chroni¬ 
cle  reporter,  is  also  an  Army 
sergeant,  attached  to  the  public 
relations  department  and  sta¬ 
tioned  somewhere  in  the  South 
Pacific. 

Lt.  Wilbur  Fogelman,  former 
sports  editor  of  the  Riverside 
( Cal.  t  Press  and  Enterprise, 
sustained  a  broken  leg  when  the 
jeep  in  which  he  was  riding 
struck  a  land  mine  in  Normandy. 
Making  for  cover,  he  was  hit  in 
the  same  leg  by  a  sniper's  bullet 
and  is  now  convalescing  in  the 
U.  S. 

Capt.  Robert  M.  Boddy,  son  of 
the  publisher  of  the  Los  An- 
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geles  News,  has  received  the 
citation  of  the  Legion  of  Merit. 
Capt.  Boddy  previously  had  won 
the  Silver  Star  for  gallantry  at 
Anzio. 

T/Sgt.  Ward  N.  Clark,  former 
Elgin  ( Ill.  t  Courier-News  com¬ 
posing  room  employe  and  son  of 
Alex  Clark,  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendent.  was  a  member  of  the 
crew  of  one  of  the  B-29  Super 
Fortresses  which  recently 
bombed  the  Jap-operated  Plad- 
jole  refinery  at  Palembang  in 
southern  Sumatra. 

Sgt.  Maj.  Frank  Marron,  for¬ 
mer  police  reporter  for  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun,  has  returned  on  leave 
after  28  months  of  overseas  ser¬ 
vice.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
back  of  his  neck  at  Saipan.  He 
also  served  in  the  Aleutians, 
seeing  action  at  Attu.  Kiska  and 
Dutch  Harbor. 

S/Sgt.  Louis  Mariano,  for¬ 
merly  in  the  New  York  office  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  foreign 
service,  who  has  been  editor  of 
a  weekly  Army  newspaper  at 
Aberdeen  Proving  Grounds,  Md., 
is  now  overseas. 

Lt.  Richard  J.  McHugh,  son  of 
Leroy.  F.  (Buddy)  McHugh, 
veteran  reporter  for  the  Chicago 
Herald- American,  was  awarded 
the  DFC  for  his  part  in  sinking 
three  German  ships  in  Piombino 
Harbor,  Italy. 

Jean  Gomon,  former  society 
editor  for  the  Emporia  (Kan.) 
Gazette,  and  Miriam  A.  Abele, 
former  reporter  for  the  Ottawa 
(Kan.)  Herald,  have  begun  their 
basic  training  in  the  WAC  at 
Fort  Des  Moines,  la. 

Allen  Manasee,  a  soldier  sta¬ 
tioned  at  the  Topeka,  Kan.,  Army 
Air  Field,  is  working  a  night 
shift  on  the  Topeka  Capital  staff. 

Dan  j.  Chabek,  assistant  finan¬ 
cial  editor  of  the  Cleveland  Press 
and  a  veteran  of  10  years  on  its 
editorial  staff,  has  just  left  to 
take  a  commission  as  an  ensign 
in  the  Navy.  He  will  attend  a 
training  course  at  Princeton  Uni¬ 
versity  before  assignment  to  the 
fleet.  Don  Perris,  general  as¬ 
signment  reporter  and  feature 
writer  of  the  Cleveland  Press, 
has  been  inducted  into  the  Army 
and  stationed  at  Fort  Benjamin 
Harrison,  Ind. 

Marine  Combat  Correspond¬ 
ent  Howard  E.  Biggerstaff,  for¬ 
mer  (Cincinnati  Enquirer  report¬ 
er  has  been  commissioned  a  sec¬ 
ond  lieutenent  at  headquarters 
in  Washington.  Biggerstaff  re¬ 
cently  returned  to  this  country 
after  serving  15  months  overseas 
as  a  technical  sergeant  with  the 
First  Marine  Air  Wing  in  the 
South  Pacific. 

S/Sgt.  Charles  F.  Carson,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  old  Toledo 
(O. )  News-Bee  and  more  recent¬ 
ly  with  the  AP  and  NEA  in  New 
York  City,  wears  the  Air  Medal 
with  several  Oak  Leaf  clusters. 
A  tail  gimner  in  a  B-26  Marau¬ 
der,  he  has  participated  in  40 
combat  missions  over  Europe. 

Ralph  J.  Shoemaker,  former 
librarian  of  the  Philadelphia 
Public  Ledger,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  the  rank  of  captain  and 
is  working  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
His  brother,  F.  Heaton  Shoe¬ 
maker,  is  chief  librarian  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record. 


Sgt.  Irwin  Tress,  assistant  to 
Ben  Armiger,  head  of  INP  in 
Philadelphia  when  he  went  into 
military  service,  has  arrived  in 
the  European  theater. 

S/Sgt.  Bob  Ryan,  former 
Philadelphia  Ledger  reporter 
now  serving  on  the  news  staff 
Yank,  is  home  on  his  first  fur¬ 
lough. 

Capt.  Hugh  Sutherland,  for¬ 
mer  Philadelphia  Record  re¬ 
porter.  is  home  on  furlough. 

Lt.  David  J.  McCarthy,  28. 
formerly  a  reporter  on  the 
Philadelphia  Record,  was  critic¬ 
ally  injured  when  a  jeep  over¬ 
turned  Aug.  18  while  returning 
to  Camp  Chaffee,  Ark.  He  suf¬ 
fered  a  brain  injury  which 
caused  complete  paralysis  for  a 
week.  At  latest  report  he  had 
regained  consciousness  and  the 
doctors  give  him  a  fair  chance 
for  recovery.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Elaine  Donnelly,  for¬ 
merly  an  editorial  receptionist 
at  the  Record.  McCarthy  was 
inducted  into  the  Army  May  11. 
1942,  and  commissioned  a  second 
lieutenant  Dec.  13. 

Nate  Litman,  former  member 
of  the  news  staff  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  Record,  now  with  the  Navy, 
has  been  assigned  to  the  Naval 
Radio  School  at  Auburn,  Ala. 

Pfc.  Ted  Clark,  a  former  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Meadville  (Pa.) 
Republican  and  Tribune-Repub¬ 
lican,  is  on  furlough  at  his  home 
in  Pittsburgh,  after  spending  six 
months  with  the  Army  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific. 

Cpl.  Milton  S.  Carlin,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
AP  office,  has  been  promoted  to 
sergeant  and  appointed  news  edi¬ 
tor,  Public  Relations  Section, 
United  Kingdom  Base  Section, 
England. 

Sgt.  Joseph  F.  Kelly,  former 
New  York  World-Telegram  copy 
boy,  a  few  weeks  after  decora¬ 
tion  with  the  Silver  Star  and 
Purple  Heart,  has  been  reported 
missing  in  action  since  Aug.  3. 

Pvt.  William  M.  Freeman,  for¬ 
merly  of  the  copy  desk  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  for  a  time 
executive  assistant  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  has 
been  shifted  from  Camp  Bowie. 
Tex.,  to  the  School  for  Special 
and  Morale  Services,  Lexington, 
Va. 

Lt.  Henry  G.  Coit,  USNR.  for¬ 
mer  branch  public  relations  of¬ 
ficer  of  the  'Third  Naval  District 
at  Buffalo  and  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
now  is  headed  for  foreign  ports 
as  commanding  officer  of  a  U.  S. 
Naval  vessel.  Lt.  Coit  was  em¬ 
ployed  for  15  years  on  the 
Newark  News  before  being  com¬ 
missioned. 


Wedding  Bells 


FRED  L.  MOLLENKOPF,  city 
editor,  Toledo  Blade,  and  Miss 
Therese  Kessler,  formerly  of  the 
Blade  classified  advertising  de¬ 
partment,  were  married  Aug.  31. 

T/Sgt.  Elmer  J.  Masters,  Jr., 
formerly  assistant  in  the  Worces¬ 
ter  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Ga¬ 
zette  library,  now  stationed  at 
Camp  Butner,  N.  C.,  and  Miss 
Therese  A.  Petrides  were  mar- 
ri^  in  Worcester  recently. 

IDIT 


Vincent  Tubbs,  Afro-Ameriess 
war  correspondent  who  recent¬ 
ly  returned  from  the  Southwea 
Pacific  theatre,  was  married  to 
Miss  Vivian  Garnett  at  Balti¬ 
more,  Sept.  7. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Joumal-American 
Sponsors  Rally 

An  Interfaith  Rally,  sponsored 
by  the  New  York  Journal- Amer¬ 
ican,  drew  thousands  of  New 
Yorkers  to  Randall’s  Island  Sta¬ 
dium  Sept.  10,  to  denounce  the 
Nazi  persecution  of  European 
racial  and  religious  minorltiei 

Principal  speakers  were  A.  A 
Berle,  Jr.,  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State;  U.S.  Senator  Robert  F 
Wagner,  and  Mayor  Fiorella  H 
LaGuardia. 

“One  of  the  deadliest  weaponi 
of  the  Nazi  revolution,  and  oot 
which  we  must  guard  against 
even  after  our  military  victory, 
is  organized  anti-Semitism.” 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  Justice 
Frank  J.  Murphy  declared  by 
radio  from  a  similar  rally  in 
San  Francisco,  sponsored  by  the 
Call-Bulletin. 

The  Polish  Societies  of  New 
York  staged  a  realistic  pan¬ 
tomime  of  “Poland  In  Chains' 
in  which  Nazi  soldiers  were  por 
trayed  wreaking  their  torture 
upon  a  group  of  Polish  refugees, 
and  soldiers  from  Mitchell  Field. 
L.  I.,  in  full  battle  dress,  gave  i 
graphic  demonstration  of  how 
their  comrades  had  fallen  in 
battle. 

Frederick  Jagel.  Metropolitan 
Opera  tenor,  opened  the  pro¬ 
gram  by  singing  the  National 
Anthem.  Other  singers  included 
Lily  Pons,  coloratura,  who  ren¬ 
dered  “The  Marsellalse,"  and 
Doris  Doree.  who  closed  the 
demonstration  with  “God  Bless 
America.” 

■ 

Posthumous  Medal 

The  Legion  of  Merit  was 
awarded  posthumously  to  Lt 
Col.  Robert  S.  Brown,  former 
editor  of  the  Columbus  (0.) 
Citizen,  for  his  “exceptionally 
meritorious  conduct  in  the  per 
formance”  of  his  public  relations 
activities  for  the  Army  service 
forces  Sept.  8,  and  the  medal 
was  pinn^  on  his  three-year-old 
son,  Martin.  Col.  Brown  was 
killed  in  a  plane  crash  in  the 
Pacific  Aug.  1,  while  on  special 
mission  for  Lt.  Clen.  Brehon 
Somervell. 
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among  the  first  railroads  to  become  elecuified 


was  the  Butte,  Anaconda  and  Pacific — the 


"Copper  Line.’ 


American  industry  has  employed  copper  and 


ANACONDA  COPPER  MINING  COMPANY 


ANOB  COfHI  MININO  COMTANY 
CHIU  coma  coaipany 
OIUNf  CANANfA  COPPfl  COMPANY 


THC  AMftICAN  SIAtS  COMPANY 
ANACONDA  WIRE  R  CABU  COMPANY 
INTIRNAnONAt  SMBTINO  AND  RERNINO  COMPANY 


★  Lend  More  for  Victory — Buy  an  Extra  War  Bond  ★ 
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^JpIMIDLY,  to  the  tune  of  jeers  from  the 
"old  school",  the  elearic  locomotive  moved 
into  the  American  railroading  picture  half  a 
century  ago — a  puny  newcomer  against  the 
giants  of  steam!  Its  success  may  be  measured 
by  today’s  crack  streamliners,  many  hauled  by 
electric  locomotives. 

Credit  belongs  to  the  farsighted  men  who 
had  faith  in  the  electric  locomotive — and  to 
the  copper  that  made  it  possible.  Appropriately, 


WHIN  THI  RID  MCTAL  GETS  THE  GREEN  LIGHT 

6  ...after  the  war,  copper  and  its  alloys 
^  will  once  again  resume  their  leading 
positions  in  the  pursuits  of  peace. 


its  alloys  liberally,  taking  full  advanuge  of 
their  qualities  of  strength,  workability,  free¬ 
dom  from  rust  and  resistance  to  corrosion. 
Today  the  men  and  mines  of  Anaconda  are 
working  wholeheanedly  for  viaory — have  set 
records  in  the  production  of  copper  for  nec¬ 
essary  war  materials.  But  .  .  . 


PROMOTION 

Ideas  Are 
In  Current 

By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THERE  is  some  undeniable  typo¬ 
graphical  magic  in  a  magazine 
format  like  that  of  the  Reader's 
Digest  which  lends  luster  to  any¬ 
thing  set  in  it.  Newspaper 
stories  which  in  their  natural 
habitat  seem  jostled  like  sub¬ 
way  strap  hangers  suddenly  ex¬ 
pand  in  nice  pocket-book  form 
to  dignified  and  oracular  pro¬ 
portions,  causing  the  surprised 
onlooker  to  exclaim,  “Why  I 
never  realized  there  was  writing 
like  that  in  my  newspaper!” 

'  This  is  the  chief  merit  of 
many  small  sized  reprint  book¬ 
lets  of  current  newspaper  ma¬ 
terial  which  papers  all  over  the 
U.  S  are  getting  out  ,  ,  .  the 
latest  of  which  to  come  to  our 
attention  is  “An  Editor’s  Note¬ 
book "  by  the  Los  Angeles  Daily 
News,  featuring  comments  by 
Manchester  Boddy,  publisher  and 
editor.  This  little  32-page  book¬ 
let.  now  in  Volume  2,  Number 
8.  is  sent  free  of  charge  to  a 
“fairly  small"  group  of  readers 
of  the  News  and  listeners  to 
Mr  Boddy's  radio  broadcast  who 
have  shown  particular  interest. 
Its  contents  are  well  selected, 
there  is  a  higher  than  usual  pro¬ 
portion  of  pictures,  and  it  ought 
to  do  a  helpful  job  of  building 
prestige  for  the  quality  of  the 
News. 

Military  Paper  Grows 

Last  April  the  Des  Moines 
Register  and  Tribune  decided  to 
get  out  a  miniature  monthly 
condensation  (4  pages  11  x  15 
reduced  from  7  column^)  of 
Iowa  news  for  lowans  in  mili¬ 
tary  service.  Printed  on  light¬ 
weight  paper  it  was  offered  free 
through  small  boxes  and  news 
stories  to  readers  who  would 
come  and  get  it  or  send  in  ad¬ 
dressed  stamped  envelopes  in 
which  it  could  be  inserted  and 
forwarded  to  fighting  men. 

Circulation  grew  amazingly — 
April.  13,500;  May,  17,500;  June. 
33,000;  July,  34,000,  and  August, 
over  40,000.  (There  are  250,000 
men  in  military  service  from 
Iowa).  In  August  alone  more 
than  500  voluntary  commenda¬ 
tory  letters  were  received  from 
men  and  their  parents  and  wives 
who  appreciated  the  service. 

Last  week  Gordon  Gammack. 
of  the  Register  and  Tribune,  who 
since  last  October  had  been  first 
in  Italy  and  then  in  France  cov¬ 
ering  the  activities  of  Iowa  fight¬ 
ers.  returned  to  his  home  state 
following  the  fall  of  Paris.  On 
Sept  7.  Gammack  talked  to  a 
full  4.500-seat  house  at  a  city¬ 
wide  public  forum  in  Des 
Moines,  spoke  before  a  capacity 
Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon 
the  following  day,  and  to  a  spe¬ 
cial  meeting  of  Register  and 
Tribune  employes  and  families 
Sunday  afternoon.  Sept.  10. 

The  following  week  saw  sev¬ 
eral  major  speaking  dates  at 
other  points  in  Iowa.  Radio 
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Plentiful 

Promotions 

broadcasts  were  also  carri^. 
Everywhere  interest  was  in¬ 
tense.  proving  that  the  press  has 
lost  none  of  its  magic  for  those 
alert  to  natural  possibilities. 

Also  on  its  toes  was  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin,  which 
for  an  OPA  Consumers'  Confer¬ 
ence-Club  Women  meeting  orig¬ 
inally  prepared  ten  panel  dis¬ 
plays  showing  among  other 
things  that  since  Pearl  Harbor 
it  had  devoted  the  equivalent  of 
twelve  250-page  books  of  space 
yearly  to  explaining  food  and 
rationing  problems.  This  sort  of 
home-front  service  reminder 
seems  to  us  very  well  taken  if 
done  modestly  without  any  of 
the  “we  won  the  war”  bravado 
which  is  so  resented  by  service 
men  and  others. 

After  the  panels  had  done 
their  work  for  the  OPA  and 
Club  Women  the  Journal-Bulle¬ 
tin  then  reproduced  them  in  a 
12-page  folder  for  wider  dis¬ 
tribution.  Here  a  bit  of  further 
type  revision  and  layout  would 
have  helped  readability,  but 
nevertheless,  it’s  a  worthwhile 
effort  and  reminds  us  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal's  stunt  of 
collecting  about  2,000  pages  rep- 
senting  their  war  effort  space, 
binding  it  into  a  book,  and  plac¬ 
ing  it  in  department  store 
windows. 

Thai  Dust  Bowl  Again 

GOTHAMITES  are  usually 

chided  by  midwesterners  for 
their  ignorance  of  the  hinter¬ 
land.  Particularly  was  this  so 
in  the  drought  years  of  the  eajrly 
1930's  when  dust  blew  all  over 
the  Mississippi  Valley  and  an 
actual  “dust  bowl"  developed  in 
parts  of  Kansas.  Oklahoma. 
Texas.  New  Mexico  and  Colo¬ 
rado. 

In  some  eastern  minds  this 
was  magnified  into  a  permanent 
and  all-embracing  catastrophe 
to  everything  west  of  Pittsburgh. 
It  teas  serious  and  the  nation 
will  be  foolish  unless  constant 
effort  is  made  to  remove  its 
causes.  But  it  was  also  cyclical 
and  this  year  the  ex-dust  bowl 
is  so  wet  that  frogs  are  singing 
on  the  cactus  and  ducks  paddling 
on  the  sand  flats. 

This  fact  and  what  it  means 
in  Oklahoma's  largest  wheat 
crop  enabling  farmers  of  that 
state  to  bank  $111,000,000  from 
this  source  alone,  is  pointed  out 
in  a  folder  issued  by  the  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Oklahoman  and 
Times.  The  construction  of  the 
folder  is  unusual,  with  an  SV^xll 
offset  cover  in  green,  brown  and 
yellow  on  a  peach  heavy  stock 
containing  a  5V^x9  letter  press 
16-page  reprint  stapled  inside. 
The  reprinted  stories  are  well 
done  human  interest  about  the 
experiences  of  actual  western 
Oklahoma  farmers  and  were 
written  by  Gilbert  Hill  of  the 
Times  staff. 


Our  only  suggestion  would  be 
that  more  pictures  would  have 
been  a  powerful  supplement  to 
the  message.  We  still  remember 
with  respect  the  famous  dictum, 
perhaps  erroneously  ascribed  to 
Mr.  Hearst — ‘"ITiey  Don’t  WANT 
to  Read  It!”  We’d  like  to  see 
some  of  these  dustbowl  pictures 
in  1934  vs.  the  same  scenes  in 
1944,  shots  of  the  farn>ers  quoted, 
perhaps  a  map  showing  routes 
of  grain  flow,  even  a  benighted 
chart  or  so  .  .  .  not  to  say  there 
aren’t  some  pictures  in  the  book¬ 
let.  but  just  to  make  a  plea  that 
with  our  poor  foggy  mind  faced 
with  mountains  of  type  every 
day,  looking  at  more  pictures  is 
surely  a  welcome  blessing. 

Testimonials  Deluxe 

“OPINION”  is  the  title  of  a 

thrifty  two-color  newsprint  in¬ 
terior  and  cover  folder  job  got¬ 
ten  out  by  the  New  York  Sun 
to  display  testimonials  of  read¬ 
ers — “The  Sun  counts  where 
opinion  counts."  The  job  is  at¬ 
tractively  produced  and  the  right 
hand  binding  of  the  sheaf  of 
pictured  quotes  was  undoubtedly 
intended  to  be  unique.  It  is — 
but  damned  if  we  can  get  used 
to  opening  from  the  wrong  side 
first  at  our  age. 

Also  in  our  hands  is  the  Aug¬ 
ust  issue  of  “So  Goes  the  Na¬ 
tion” — ’The  Sun’s  monumental 
and  readable  compilation  of 
business  pointers  from  best 
sources.  It’s  superbly  done  and 
this  seems  to  us  the  best  edited 
issue  yet.  It  must  take  a  lot  of 
work. 

Advertising  vs.  Editorial 
IT  IS  difficult  to  decide,  on  gen¬ 
eral  principles,  whether  a 
piece  distributed  by  the  New 
York  Daily  Mirror  is  or  is  not  a 
good  promotion  idea. 

It’s  a  reprint  of  an  editorial 
report  by  Mark  Hellinger  on  his 
opinions  of  America’s  situation 
in  the  war  and  peace — sent  out 
with  a  letter  by  the  director  of 
retail  advertising.  It  was  sent  to 
Mirror  advertisers  and  prospec¬ 
tive  advertisers.  Mr.  Hellinger’s 
opinions  are  not  necessarily 
those  of  all  the  people  who  will 
receive  this  promotion  piece, 
some  of  whom  may  notwith¬ 
standing  have  a  good  impression 
of  the  newspaper's  circulation 
and  rate. 

Under  these  circumstances  we 
wonder  if  asking  them  to  also 
like  newspaper  opinions  isn't  a 
bit  like  “love  me,  love  my  dog.” 
Perhaps  not;  perhaps  we  re  like 
the  old  editor  that  “occasionally 
came  out  strongly  in  favor  of 
Thanksgiving  and  Christmas.” 
But  it’s  worth  thinking  about. 

Trade  Paper  Parade 

AMONG  the  most  interesting 

recent  trade  paper  ads  are  the 
following: 

“The  hat  that  helped  launch 
699  ships” — an  entertaining  and 
well  laid-out  full  page  by  the 
Portland  Oregon  Journal  (E&P, 
Sept.  2,  p.  3). 

“Washington’s  Farm-Factories” 
— a  discussion  of  the  food  pro¬ 
duction  business  based  on  an 
interview  with  a  major  West 
Coast  butter  and  egg  man  by 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  .  .  . 
good.  (AA,  Sept.  4,  p.  39.) 

“We’re  Sorry  We  Made  You 
Cry” — by  New  York  Newspa- 
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pers’  Advertising  Managers  U 
reply  to  broadcaster  sniping  at 
their  retail  listening  survey. 
( E&P,  Sept.  2,  p.  25. )  If  you 
need  some  defensive  ammuni¬ 
tion,  go  and  do  likewise  if  you’re 
as  well  heeled  on  the  facts. 

Two  that  missed  the  boat: 

Pages  44  and  45  of  Sept.  4  AA 
— connotations  bad  on  44,  very 
poor  type  layout  on  45.  Look  at 
them  if  you’re  curious  enough. 

Another  NNPA  Service 

AN  eight-page  release  review¬ 
ing  current  promotion  copy  in 
trade  papers  has  just  been  issued 
for  National  Newspaper  Prom» 
tion  Association  members. 
tor  is  H.  Lyman  Armes  of  the 
Boston  Post. 

Gotham  Retailer  Calendar 

FROM  the  ubiquitous  Lee  Tracy 

of  the  New  York  Mirror  comei 
a  novel  retail  merchant  caloidar 
containing  important  dates  such 
as  income  taxes,  last  year’s 
weather  day  by  day,  and  circu¬ 
lations  of  New  York  newspapen 
...  all  without  comment  or  pro¬ 
motion.  A  pretty  good  job. 
Tracy,  by  the  way,  has  again 
been  handed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  NNPA  Employment  Com¬ 
mittee.  He  handled  it  also  in 
1938. 

■ 

New  Orleans  Papers 
Drop  Racing  News 

As  the  climax  of  several 
months’  campaign  against  the 
operation  of  illegal  racing  hand¬ 
books  in  New  Orleans,  the  three 
dailies,  the  Item,  Times-Pica- 
yune  and  States,  recently  threw 
out  of  their  columns  horse  rac 
ing  information  useful  to  bettors 

The  campaign,  which  had 
largely  consist^  of  criticism  of 
the  police,  had  featured  offers 
by  the  States  to  lead  police  to 
operating  establishments  and 
publication  by  the  Item  of  pic¬ 
tures  of  what  it  called  operat¬ 
ing  handbooks. 

When  the  establishments  in 
the  city  itself  were  finally  closed, 
the  newspapers  became  aware, 
they  said,  that  their  own  sports 
pages  were  being  used  as  a  basis 
for  paying  off  bets  and  an¬ 
nounced  that  they  would  discon¬ 
tinue  daily  publication  of  en¬ 
tries,  selections,  results  and 
track  conditions. 
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WASHINGTON..  ■  "By  and  By”  is  a  phrase 

that  was  commonly  used  by  the  Chinook  Indians. 
The  white  settlers  adopted  it  as  the  state’s  motto  to 
signify  their  intention  to  build  boldly  for  the  future. 

And  they  did.  Out  of  the  great  forests,  the  fertile 
soil,  the  hidden  minerals,  they  molded  an  empire. 
Nature  had  richly  endowed  the  northwest  country 
but  she  demanded  that  each  individual  seek  his 
reward  through  toil,  initiative  and  staunch  courage. 
Then  she  paid  back  in  full. 


Today,  Washington’s  fruits,  lumber,  grains,  min* 
erals,  wool,  livestock  and  seafoods  move  over  the 
Union  Pacific  "Strategic  Middle  Route”  to  nation¬ 
wide  markets.  Thus,  the  vision  and  determination 
of  the  state’s  pioneers  is  now  helping  our  nation 
to  achieve  victory. 

Washington’s  growth  and  prosperity  is  a  shining 
example  of  what  can  be  accomplished  through  in¬ 
dividual  enterprise  and  resourcefulness  in  this 
land  of  opportunity — your  America. 


Ar  Washington  is  one  of  the  11  western  states  served  hy  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  Subsequent  advertisements  of  this  series  will  feature  other  states. 

Listen  to  “YOUR  AMERICA”  Coast-to-Coast  radio  program  every  Saturday 
afternoon.  Consult  your  local  newspaper  for  time  and  station. 


UHION  PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 
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Osborn,  the  ads  are  also  appear¬ 
ing  in  selected  trade  publications. 

Flagships  that  will  cruise  at  a 
speed  of  250  miles  per  hour  and 
provide  unprecedented  passen¬ 
ger  comfort  have  been  ordered 
by  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  and 
are  scheduled  for  delivery  in 
June.  1045.  So  annoimces  the 
current  American  Airlines’  ad 
running  in  53  dailies  throughout 
the  country.  The  agency  Is 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc. 

American  housewives  must 
continue  to  save  used  fats  until 
after  the  defeat  of  Japan  be¬ 
cause  of  the  many  uses  for  fats 
and  oils  and  the  curtailed  source 
of  supply,  the  American  Fat 
Salvage  Committee  is  warning 
in  an  advertisement  to  run  in 
every  daily  in  the  United  States 
the  week  of  Oct.  2.  Defeat  of 
Germany  will  not  lessen  the 
need,  the  ad  emphatically  states. 

To  move  on  the  heels  of  the 
Presidential  campaign  is  the 
new  advertising  campaign  of 
Country  Gentleman  which  points 
out  the  importance  of  agricul¬ 
ture  to  national  prosperity  and 
a  stabilized  world  peace.  In 
the  form  of  a  personal  letter  to 
the  nominees  from  Robert  H. 
Reed,  editor  of  the  farm  maga¬ 
zine,  the  ads  are  to  be  nm  in 
newspapers  in  the  cities  where 
and  on  the  day  each  political 
speech  is  made.  Initial  ad  in 
the  series  appeared  last  week  in 
Philadelphia  papers  the  morn¬ 
ing  of  Governor  Dewey's  ad¬ 
dress.  Though  President  Roose¬ 
velt's  first  speech  is  not  sched¬ 
uled  until  later  this  month,  an 
identical  letter  addressed  to  him 
was  published  in  Washington  at 
that  time,  to  avoid  any  appear¬ 
ance  of  partisanship.  Country 
Gentlemen’s  newly  appointed 
agency  is  James  G.  Lamb  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

To  promote  the  winter  service 
of  Sinclair  dealers.  Sinclair 
Refining  Co.  on  Oct.  1  is  open¬ 
ing  an  extensive  advertising 
campaign.  In  all.  510  newspa¬ 
pers  in  365  cities  will  carry 
300-  and  800-line  ads.  and  na¬ 
tional  ma^zines  and  195  radio 
stations  will  also  be  used.  The 
ads  have  a  humorous  twist  pic¬ 
turing  the  plight  of  motorists 
who  have  been  neglectful  of  ser¬ 
vicing.  Hixson  -  O'Donnell  Ad¬ 
vertising,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

As  a  salute  to  the  tremendous 
task  being  accomplished*  by 
commercial  laundries  these 
days.  Troy  Laundry  Machine 
division  of  American  Machine 
&  Metals,  Inc.,  East  Moline.  Ill., 
has  released  a  newspaper  ad  ex¬ 
plaining  the  wartime  troubles 
of  the  laundries.  Scheduled  to 
appear  in  metropolitan  Sunday 
newspapers  this  week  the  ad 
demands,  “If  you  have  a  laun¬ 
dry  problem  do  you  really  know 
why?  Here  are  the  facts.”  As 
an  added  help  to  the  laundry  in¬ 
dustry,  Troy  is  offering  blow 
ups,  reprints  and  laundry  bun¬ 
dle  inserts  of  the  newspaper  ad. 
L.  W.  Ramsey  Advertising, 
Davenport,  la.,  is  the  agency. 

P.  Loruxard  Co.  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Lannen  &  Mitchell,  Inc., 
to  handle  the  advertising  for 
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Old  Gold  Cigarettes,  effective 
Nov.  30.  The  action  places  all 
Lorillard  accounts  with  the 
agency. 

Newspaper  ads  are  being  used 
by  the  Central  Railroad  of 
New  Jersey  to  help  introduce  its 
newly  developed  emblem,  pat¬ 
terned  after  the  Statue  of  Lib¬ 
erty.  Insertions  of  600-lines 
show  the  new  and  old  emblems. 
Richard  A.  Foley  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia,  has  charge 
of  the  account. 

With  2,500  weeklies  and  600 
dailies  scheduled.  Musterole 
Co.,  Cleveland,  plans  to  launch 
its  fall  advertising  campaign 
this  week.  Ads  will  vary  in  size 
from  16-  to  88-lines  and  will 
run  regularly.  The  agency  is 
Erwin,  Wasey  &  Co.,  Inc. 

National  Airlines,  Inc.,  Jack¬ 
sonville.  Fla.,  has  appointed  the 
M.  H.  Hackett  Co.  to  handle  its 
advertising  in  the  eastern  area. 

An  ad  entitled  "What  do  you 
want  to  do  with  your  Navy?” 
sponsored  by  Time  magazine  is 
appearing  this  week  in  more 
than  40  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  and  also  in  a  selected 
group  of  magazines.  The  ad  is 
the  sixth  in  the  Time  series  to 
get  more  Americans  “thinking 
harder  and  straighter  about  cur¬ 
rent  problems.” 

Tide  Water  Associated  Oil 
Co.  is  releasing  the  first  of  a 
series  of  ads  to  175  eastern  news¬ 
papers  and  several  trade  Jour¬ 
nals  this  weak  announcing  the 
post-war  availability  for  civilian 
automobiles  of  Its  'IVdol  Flying- 
A  gasoline.  Captioned  “Post¬ 
war  date  with  a  giant,”  the  first 
ads  are  745-  and  996-lines  in 
newspapers  and  full  pages  In 
trade  journals.  L  e  n  n  e  n  & 
Mitchell,  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Roberts  Biological  Labora¬ 
tory,  Buffalo,  N.  Y..  and  To¬ 
ronto,  Can.,  has  appointed  Mac- 
Laren  Advertising  Co.,  Ltd., 
Toronto,  to  direct  its  advertising 
program.  Newspapers  will  be 
used. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Chi¬ 
cago,  through  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son,  Chicago,  is  using  16  dailies 
in  the  New  York  market  to  pro¬ 
mote  its  baby  food  products. 

Initial  ad  in  a  campaign  in¬ 
augurated  by  the  American 
Meat  Institute,  Chicago,  ran 
in  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  this  week.  Titled  “Meet 
the  Braising  Cuts  of  Beef,”  the 
ad  include  preparation  and 
serving  pointers. 

A.  W.  Lewin  Co.,  advertising, 
has  announced  the  establishment 
of  an  industrial  advertising  di¬ 
vision. 

Daniel  E.  Lewitt  and  Irving 
Alben  Lester  have  formed 
Roger  Wilcoe  Associates,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  public  relations. 

P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting  Co. 
through  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son,  Inc., 
is  opening  its  fall  campaign  on 
Merrichild  Sleepers  with  half 
page  ads  in  a  group  of  maga¬ 
zines.  Mats  of  these  and  other 
sizes  of  the  ads  have  been  of¬ 
fered  to  dealers  for  newspaper 
use. 

On  the  theory  that  the  public 
should  know  more  about  insur¬ 
ance  and  what  it  does,  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Surety  Co.  and  its  affili¬ 
ate,  the  New  York  Casualty 


Co.,  have  instituted  a  weekly 
series  of  one-sentence  advertise¬ 
ments  in  five  New  York  newspa¬ 
pers  under  the  general  heading 
“What  Does  Insurance  Do?” 
Prepared  by  George  F.  Ainslie, 
Jr.,  production  manager  of  both 
companies,  the  campaign  sup¬ 
plements  current  trade  and  mag¬ 
azine  campaign. 

Mc-Cann-Erickson,  Inc.,  Chi¬ 
cago,  has  been  named  advertis¬ 
ing  counsel  by  the  Collins  Ra¬ 
dio  Co.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la.,  de¬ 
signer  and  manufacturer  of 
transmitters,  transformers  and 
speech  equipment. 

Continental  Briar  Pipe  Co. 
and  its  subsidiary.  Empire  Briar 
Pipe  Co.  are  launching  this  fall 
the  largest  campaign  in  their 
history.  Magazines  will  be  the 
chief  media  but  ads  will  also 
run  from  now  until  January  in 
the  Sunday  supplement  of  the 
New  York  Times. 

Featuring  tintypes  that  might 
have  come  right  out  of  the  old 
family  album  C.  Schmidt  & 
Sons,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  opens 
its  fall  and  winter  campaign  on 
Schmidt’s  Beer  and  Ale  in  a 
large  number  of  eastern  news¬ 
papers.  Based  on  the  theme  “A 
Family  Tradition  for  Four  Gen¬ 
erations,”  the  series  portrays 
family  activities  of  the  60's,  the 
period  when  Schmidt’s  had  its 
beginnings.  Pictured  in  the  420- 
line  ads  are  such  occasions  as  an 
election  night  bonfire,  a  sleigh 
ride  along  the  Wissahickon,  a 
dinner  party  at  the  original 
Delmonico’s  and  Thanksgiving 
and  Christmas  celebrations.  The 
ads  were  prepared  by  A1  Paul 
Lefton  Co., .  Inc. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 


WILLIAM  B.  LEWIS  has  been 

appointed  vice-president  and 
radio  director  of  Kenyon  and 
Eckhardt,  Inc.,  effective  Oct.  1. 

Howard  J.  Perry  has  been 
named  vice-president  of  the 
C.  N.  Mullican  Co.,  Louisville. 

C.  F.  Henthorne,  formerly  ac¬ 
count  executive  for  Henri,  Hurst 
and  McDonald,  has  joined  the 
Buchen  Co.,  Chicago,  as  an  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

Emmett  Graham  has  resumed 
as  advertising  director  for 
Tovrea’s  Packing  Co.,  Phoenix. 
Ariz.,  after  a  year’s  service  with 
the  Office  of  War  Information, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

George  E.  Giese,  formerly 
with  the  Ward  Wheelock  Co., 
has  been  appointed  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

John  Smith  has  joined  the 
media  department  of  Export  Ad¬ 
vertising. 

Richard  Scholes  has  joined 
the  copy-contact  staff  of  Horton- 
Noyes  Co.,  Providence,  R.  I. 
He  was  formerly  a  writer  with 
Chas.  Dallas  Reach  Co. 

Scott  Ittner,  formerly  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Heiss 
Hotels,  St.  Louis,  has  joined  the 
Gardner  Advertising  Co.,  in  an 
executive  capacity. 

Carter  R.  Jones,  former  copy¬ 
writer,  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
Sutherland-Abbott,  Boston,  has 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  Sherman 
K.  Ellis  &  Co.,  New  York. 
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Melvin  G.  Grinspan.  forme 
general  manager  of  the  Gold¬ 
berg  Advertising  Agency,  Den¬ 
ver,  has  joined  Kuttner  &  Kutt- 
ner  Advertising,  Chicago. 

Kennett  R.  McMath,  formerl) 
with  the  Duane  Jones  Co.,  hu 
joined  the  business  develop¬ 
ment  department  of  N.  W.  Aye 
&  Son.  Inc.  New  member  d 
the  agency’s  copy  department  ii 
Jean  E.  MacLatchie,  who  w« 
formerly  with  Ivey  &  Ellington 
and  more  recently  writer  for  the 
Fifth  War  Loan. 

Royal  Cressy  has  been  added 
to  the  art  staff  of  Florez.  Phillipi 
&  Clark,  Detroit.  He  was  pre 
viously  in  charge  of  art  and 
production  for  the  C.  E.  Rickeid 
agency. 

Leah  Brown,  former  adver 
tising  and  propnotion  managr 
of  Saks  Fifth  Avenue,  Chicago 
has  joined  the  copy  staff  o( 
Weiss  &  Geller,  Inc. 

Kathleen  Goldsmith  has  re¬ 
joined  the  organization  of  Ed¬ 
ward  L.  Bernays,  public  rela¬ 
tions  counsel,  as  an  associate 
For  the  past  two  years  Mix 
Goldsmith  has  been  serving  in 
an  executive  capacity  with  the 
OWL 

Burt  Priddle,  assistant  adver 
tising  manager  of  the  Dominion 
Life  Assurance  Co.,  Waterloo 
Ont.,  has  been  appointed  secre 
tary-treasurer  of  the  League  ol 
Canada  Sales  and  Advertisini 
Clubs. 

Paul  O.  Ridings,  director  ol 
public  relations  and  advertising 
at  Illinois  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  in  Chicago  for  the  pasi 
two  and  half  years,  has  been 
named  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  of  the  Minneapolis  office 
of  McCann-Erickson,  Inc. 

Ruby  Newman  has  resigned 
as  manager  of  Vincent  Edwards 
&  Co.,  to  join  the  Boston  office  of 
Hirshon-Garfield,  Inc. 

Marx  S.  Kaufman,  for  two 
years  a  special  agent  in  the  FBI. 
has  been  named  vice-president 
of  the  Theodore  A.  Newhoff  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency.  Baltimore. 

■ 

Executive  Turns  Author 

The  second  mystery  story 
within  a  year  by  H.  W.  Roden, 
president  of  American  Home 
Foods,  Inc.  and  Clapp’s  Baby 
Foods  was  recently  published 
by  William  Morrow  and  Co. 
The  story  of  a  hard-boiled  pub¬ 
lic  relations  man,  it  is  entitled 
Too  Busy  to  Die.” 
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It  is  no  accident  that  newspnnt  and  Arrow¬ 
head  Black  are  so  well  suited  to  each  other. 
It’s  a  triumph  of  the  ceaseless  research  in 
Flint  laboratories. 


Arrowhead  Black  prints  clear  and  clean 
.  .  .  it  gives  the  easy  visibility  so  vitally 
important  for  reader  acceptance  ...  its  free¬ 
dom  from  smudging  is  only  one  of  its  out¬ 
standing  points  of  quality. 
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By  ProL  Roscoe  Ellard 

Graduate  School  oi  loumaliem,  Columbia  Univeraity,  N.  Y. 


ONE  HUNDRED  BOOKS  ON 

AMERICAN  JOURNALISM,  a 
List  Compiled  and  Annotated 
by  Frank  Luther  Mott.  Colum¬ 
bia,  Mo.:  University  of  Missouri 
Bulletin.  1944.  12  pp. 

NO  ONE  ever  compiled  a  list  of 

books  from  Sir  John  Lub¬ 
bock's  first  in  1887  to  Dean  Mott, 
without  having  critics  take  it 
apart  and  rebuild  it.  When 
Brisbane  was  at  his  height,  he 
used  good  inches  in  his  front¬ 
page  column  to  add  a  book  on 
astronomy  to  someone's  hypo¬ 
thetical  bookshelf  for  a  cast¬ 
away. 

WHAT,  he  demanded,  is  the 
preoccupation  of  the  SHIP¬ 
WRECKED  on  a  desert  island? 

STARS,  he  replied. 

It  was  impeccable  logic.  It 
didn't  hurt  the  original  list.  And 
it  contributed  more  than  astron¬ 
omy  to  the  subject;  “Every  man 
has  his  field.”  Ruskin  had  said, 
“and  can  only  by  his  own  sense 
discover  what  is  good  for  him." 

Individual  Emphasis 

A  compiler  is  apt  to  emphasize 
his  specialty;  readers  are  apt  to 
criticize  siights  to  their  prefer¬ 
ence.  Canon  Frederick  W.  Far¬ 
rar  of  Canterbury  said  no  list 
was  any  good,  for  it  was  one 
man's  opinion.  Yet  Farrar  got 
international  attention  with  two 
lists — one  of  twelve,  the  other 
of  five. 

No  one  thought  he  found  only 
five  authors  useful;  nor  that  he 
objected  to  the  rash  of  literary 
quintets  that  broke  out  on  book 
pages  of  the  world.  His  five 
were  suggestive:  Bunyan,  Kem- 
pis  (“Imitation  of  Christ”), 
Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 

People  will  really  tackle  five 
books  or  a  dozen.  YTiey  will 
refer  to  a  hundred,  and  select  a 
digestible  portion.  Neither  book¬ 
lists  nor  budgets  of  time,  warned 
Arnold  Bennett,  should  over¬ 
estimate  human  nature.  The 
complete  and  forbidding  repels. 

When  Teddy  Roosevelt  went 
to  Africa,  Scribner’s  magazine 
published  the  56  titles  of his 
Pigskin  Library.  Critics  added 
to  and  subtracted  from  it.  But 
the  publicity  got  Borrow's  Bible 
in  Spain  read  by  hundreds  who 
had  never  heard  of  it,  plugged 
Cervantes,  and  swung  56  un¬ 
deniably  good  books  into  the 
warmth  of  public  imagination. 

A  good  list  is  valuable  for 
what  it  contains.  Good  comes 
from  suggested  reading,  the  dis¬ 
cussion  provoked,  and  new  titles 
a-plenty  the  whole  thing  pro¬ 
duces. 

Dean  Mott’s  list  is  intelligent. 
His  annotations  are  terse  and 
useful.  Not  even  he  will  regard 
it  as  definitive.  Fourteen  titles 
are  on  the  history  of  newspa¬ 
pers.  Another  22  are  biogra¬ 
phies.  Nine  are  fiction.  For 
Dean  Mott  is  our  leading  his¬ 
torian  of  journalism;  his  selec¬ 
tions  in  that  sector  are  authori¬ 
tative.  Emerson  observed,  “Buy 
in  the  line  of  your  genius.” 
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And  publishers  who  have  in¬ 
vested  in  telephoto,  engraving 
plants  and  picture  editors  may 
want  a  title  or  two  on  news  pho¬ 
tography.  The  Missouri  list 
leaves  it  out  entirely.  There  is 
Laura  Vitray’s  “Pictorial  Jour¬ 
nalism”  ( McGraw  -  Hill ) .  And 
Jack  Price  is  an  outstanding 
authority. 

In  a  day  when  propaganda, 
some  of  it  extraordinarily  subtle, 
crackles  by  cable,  weights  the 
mail,  and  seeps  from  diplomatic 
pouches,  editors  may  be  inter¬ 
ested  in  Leonard  Doob’s  excel¬ 
lent  book,  “Propaganda”  ( Henry 
Holt),  in  Mock  and  Larson’s 
“Words  That  Won  the  War” 
( Princeton  University  Press ) , 
and  in  Dr.  Clyde  Miller  of  Co¬ 
lumbia  University. 

Dean  Mott  notes  the  omission. 
Photography,  picture  -  editing, 
criticism,  reviewing,  printing 
and  propaganda  were  spiked, 
he  says,  to  keep  the  list  short. 
He  has  a  point:  A  list  is  not  a 
brook;  it  can’t  go  on  forever. 

Henry  Justin  Smith’s  “Dead¬ 
lines,”  which  Mott  omits,  ought 
to  be  a  must:  an  authentic  pic¬ 
ture  of  a  great  city  room  and  of 
the  subtle,  powerful  morale  of 
fine  newspaper  men.  It  is  superb 
prose.  Out  of  print  now.  it  is 
not  tQo  hard  to  get  as  “Extra! 
Extra!”  where  it  is  combined 
with  Smith's  less  important 
newspaper  novel.  “Joslyn.” 

Journalistic  Reading 

Karl  Bickel  in  “New  Empires” 
has  a  point  about  journalists’ 
reading.  To  know  why  states¬ 
men  do  what  they  do,  he  says, 
why  conferences  succeed  or  fail, 
why  governments  fall  or  new 
cabinets  are  formed,  editors  and 
reporters  must  know  the  great 
international  sovereignties  of  oil, 
steel,  power,  copper,  shipping 
and  communication. 

Some  list  of  books  for  the 
newsman  should  put  together, 
and  then  keep  annually  up  to 
date,  the  two  best  titles  by 
which  newspaper  v/orkers  can 
get  quickly  at  the  story  of 
Standard  Oil,  Dutch  Shell,  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors,  and  other  indus¬ 
trial  forces  in  the  news  drama. 

There  should  be  an  up-to-date 
book  or  two  on  each  of  these: 
corporation  finance,  federal 
spending  and  revenue,  taxation, 
inflation,  money,  railroads,  wage- 
hour  laws.  Germany,  France, 
India.  Russia,  and  the  rest  of  the 
frequently  revised,  highly  selec¬ 
tive  bookshelf  of  the  newspaper 
man. 

More  important  for  working 
newsmen  than  Cobb’s  “Exit 
Laughing”  is  Nevins’  “John  D. 
Rockefeller,”  Henry  Pringle’s 
“Theodore  Roosevelt,”  B.  J.  Hen¬ 
drick's  “Andrew  Carnegie,”  Wil¬ 
liam  Hutchinson’s  “Cyrus  Hall 
McCormick,”  Lewis  Filler’s  “Cru¬ 
saders  for  American  Liberalism,” 
and  Elmer  Ellis’s  “Mister  Doo¬ 
ley’s  America.” 

Dean  Mott’s  list  is  well  worth 
having. 


ENCYCLOPEDIA  OF  SPORTS 

by  Frank  G.  Menke.  New 
York:  A.  S.  Barnes  and  Co. 
1944.  628  pp.  $3.50. 

SINCE  it  first  appeared  in  1930. 

Menke’s  “All  Sports  Record 
Book”  has  been  much-thumbed 
in  every  well-equipped  sports 
department.  It  was  a  gold  mine 
in  its  original  256  pages  of  19 
sports.  In  1936,  Menke  expanded 
it  to  448  pages.  Three  years 
later  he  changed  the  title  to 
“Encyclopedia  of  Sports”  and 
wrote  a  revised  edition.  This 
1944  five-star  final  of  the  Menke 
Encyclopedia  answers  close  to  a 
million  questions  of  118  sports. 

With  V-day  and  the  World 
Series  crowding  each  other  on 
future-books,  for  instance,  one 
flips  a  page  of  Menke: 

The  Series  began  in  1903. 
Boston  beat  Pittsburgh.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  repeat  the  Series  the 
following  year  brought  baseball 
war.  For  Boston,  again  waving 
the  American  League  pennant, 
challenged  the  victorious  New 
York  Giants.* 

Manager  McGraw  said  he 
wouldn’t  endanger  the  standing 
of  his  team  by  sending  it  against 
a  minor  league  club! 

No  Series  that  year,  but  plenty 
of  verbal  pyrotechnics.  Medi¬ 
ators  got  an  armistice  and  post¬ 
season  play  resumed  in  1905. 
Uninterrupted  ever  since,  it  has 
grossed  more  than  $26,000,000. 

NO  MEAN  CITY,  by  Simeon 

Strunsky.  New  York:  E.  P. 
Dutton  and  Co.  1944.  285  pp.  $3. 

SIMEON  STRUNSKY.  of  the  old 

New  York  Evening  Post  and 
since  1924  of  the  Times,  has  been 
writing  casual  essays  of  New 
York  life  for  more  than  30  years. 
This  is  more  of  it. 

Most  of  the  40  chapters  are 
leisurely  and  charming — whimsy 
with  a  New  York  newspeg. 
Little  observations  under  the 
surface  that  New  Yorkers  recog¬ 
nize  but  seldom  noticed  before. 

It  is  of  New  York  and  for 
New  Yorkers — by  one  of  them 
who  does  the  delightful  column. 
Topics  of  the  Times.  There  is 
much  good  writing  in  it,  much 
pleasant  philosophy. 

Of  course  a  whimsical  eye  that 
would  for  charm  a-wooing  go  is 
apt  to  select  the  loveliness  that 
is  skin-deep.  Mr.  Strunsky  looks 
at  foreign-language  newspapers, 
for  instance,  and  is  impressed  by 
their  interest  in  Tarzan,  Homoge¬ 
nized  Milk,  and  super  sedans. 

It  is  a  pretty  picture  and  cer¬ 
tainly  part  of  the  canvas.  A 
trouble  is  that  in  the  middle- 
thirties,  when  neutrality  legisla¬ 
tion  was  an  issue,  with  certain 
nations  standing  to  benefit  more 
than  others,  it  was  not  milk  that 
certain  foreign-language  editors 
urged  their  readers  to  write 
Congress  about. 

Today,  as  we  contemplate 
American  policy  in  peace  talks 
that  may  re-make  the  world,  it 
is  well  to  know  that  1,100  for¬ 
eign-language  publications  are 
issued  in  38  tongues.  In  some  of 
them,  deep  and  natural  concerns 
for  the  fate  of  specific  countries 
of  origin  are  reflected. 

This  is  fine  American.  None 
would  change  it.  But  it  is  in 
telligent  to  understand  it.  It  is 
an  item  in  American  opinion. 


There  is  no  question  of  pre 
ponderate  loyalty  to  the  United 
States.  But  an  inescapable  fac 
tor  in  our  political  thinking 
should  be  the  statistic  that  25 
million  residents  here  were  born 
in  Europe  or  came  of  parents  at 
least  one  of  whom  was  bom 
there. 

For  some  of  these,  nostalgias 
will  glow,  and  foreign-political 
concerns,  often  for  kinfolk,  will 
stir  at  the  news  of  changing 
boundaries  and  governments  oi 
particular  nations.  Often  per 
sons  are  unaware  of  sentiments 
that  condition  their  thought. 

This  is  natural  and  truly 
American.  It  is  also  a  factor  in 
the  way  part  of  America  thinks, 
■ 

Chi.  Sun  Compiles 
Hate  Score  oi  Tribune 

The  Chicago  Sun  has  intro¬ 
duced  a  daily  “box-score”  oi 
what  that  paper  terms  Col.  Rob¬ 
ert  R.  McCormick’s  “hates”  as 
reflected  in  the  latter’s  Chicago 
Tribune.  The  boxscore  appears 
daily  on  the  front  page  of  the 
Sun  and  includes  the  previous 
day’s  “hates”  plus  a  recap  of 
such  stories  since  Sept.  6. 

In  introducing  the  new  fea¬ 
ture,  the  Sun  stated  in  a  front¬ 
page  editorial: 

“There  is  not  room  enough  in 
our  columns  to  debunk  in  detail 
all  the  Tribune’s  slanted  stories 
and  the  unflagging  persistence 
with  which  it  uses  the  Hitlerian 
technique  of  including  the  same 
lies  in  as  many  as  three  edi¬ 
torials  in  the  same  day. 

“We  can,  however,  analyze  its 
contents  tersely  on  the  basis  of 
the  specific  hate  of  each  news 
story,  editorial  or  cartoon  ex¬ 
poses.” 

■ 

Representatives  Elect 

Officers  and  directors  of  the 
Chicago  Newspaper  Representa¬ 
tives  Association  were  elected  at 
the  annual  meeting.  Sept.  14. 
A.  J.  Irvin,  John  B.  Woodward. 
Inc.,  was  re-elected  president. 
Other  officers  chosen  were  Paul 

V.  Elsberry,  Scheerer  i  Co.,  vice- 
president;  G.  E.  Gilbertsen,  John 

W.  Cullen  Co.,  secretary;  and 
Fred  F.  Parsons,  Ward-Griffith 
Co.,  Inc.,  treasurer.  Directors 
elected  were  E.  M.  Roscher,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Joseph  A. 
Kowalski,  John  Budd  Co.;  and 
E.  F.  Corcoran,  Branham  Co. 
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Hydraulic  “nerves”  and  “muscles”  for  superhuman  tasks 


How  is  a  huge,  16-inch  gun  turret  on  a  battle- 
wagon  swung  into  firing  position? . . . 

How  is  a  big  90-nim.  antiaircraft  gun  kept 
trained  on  its  fast-moving  target? 

These  and  other  tasks  of  warfare  are  too  tough 
for  the  controlled  muscle  power  of  mere  man.  So 
they  are  performed  by  made-to-order  “nerves” 
and  “muscles”  of  steel  and  oil,  using  the  principle 
of  hydraulics. 

Hydraulic  “nerves”  and  “muscles”  can  move 


and  control  many  hundreds  of  tons  at  the  touch 
of  a  finger  on  a  lever.  And  do  it  smoothly,  quickly, 
and  with  hairbreadth  precision. 

Even  before  the  war,  Vickers  Inc.,  a  division  of 
the  Sperry  Corporation,  had  years  of  experience 
in  applying*  hydraulic  power  and  control  to  indus¬ 
trial  devices,  and  to  Army  and  Navy  weapons. 

Wartime  brought  additional  assignments.  Here 
are  a  few  of  the  tasks  which  these  man-made 
hydraulic  nerves  and  muscles  perform  . . . 


Thay  turn  th*  bally  turrat  of  a  libaroter.  It 
takes  plenty  of  muscle  to  rotate  and  ele¬ 
vate  a  belly  turret  against  the  terrific 
wind  pressure.  So  the  “muscles”  and  con¬ 
trols  are  hydraulic— and  they  do  their  job 
smoothly,  instantly,  accurately. 


Thay  spin  tSa  1550-ton  turrat  on  o  bottlathip.  This  means  training  and  elevating 
the  monster  15-inch  guns  mounted  three  abreast  in  a  heavy,  armored  turret. 
Precision,  speed,  and  dependability  are  vital.  The  hydraulic  drive  is  one 
reason  for  our  Navy’s  deadly  gunfire. 


While  the  applications  of  hy¬ 
draulics  to  OUT  modern  weapons 
of  war  are  the  more  spectacular, 
Vickers  equipment  is  perform¬ 
ing  equally  important  tasks  on 
the  production  front. 

Giant  presses,  ingenious  and 
intricate  machines  for  making 
munitions,  standard  and  special 
machine  tools,  and  oil-well  ma¬ 
chinery  are  but  a  few  examples. 

When  Victory  permits,  Vick¬ 
ers  precision  hydraulic  equip¬ 
ment  will  edd  in  the  manufac¬ 
ture  of  hundreds  of  postwar 
products. 


Thay  opan  tha  mouth  of  on  LSM.  When  it’s 
time  for  the  bow  doors  of  a  Landing  Ship 
Medium  to  open,  it’s  time  for  action. 
Positive,  dependable  operation  may  be 
a  matter  of  life  or  death.  This  heavy  job 
is  entrusted  to  Vickers  hydraulics. 


Thay  kaap  ock-ock  guns  on  tha  torgat.  In  re¬ 
sponse  to  firing  data  transmitted  by  the 
Sperry  Antiaircraft  Director,  our  Army’s 
90-mm.  antiaircraft  guns  are  instantly 
and  automatically  positioned  on  the  tar¬ 
get.  The  hydraulic  control  mechanism 
which  swings  and  elevates  these  guns  re¬ 
sponds  to  a  movement  of  one  one  thou¬ 
sandth  of  an  inch  of  the  controls. 
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OWI  Man  Sees 
Renewed  Hope 
In  Filipinos 


Covers  for  Fairchild 


F.  S.  Marquardt,  Former 
Chicago  Sun  Editor. 
Tells  of  OWI  Activities 


B.  J.  Perkins,  European  news 
director  of  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions  has  departed  for  England 
to  report  economic  and  business 
developments  and  also  to  start 
to  rebuild  the  Fairchild  Euro¬ 
pean  news  gathering  organiza¬ 
tion.  Shortly  after  the  first 
World  War  Mr.  Perkins  traveled 
to  Europe  for  Fairchild  to  do  a 
similar  job. 


Repeated  bombings  of  out¬ 
lying  Philippine  Islands  posses¬ 
sions  have  given  rise  to  a  terrific 
wave  of  enthu- 
siam  among  the 
embattled  Fili¬ 
pinos,  who  look 
upon  such  ac¬ 
tion  by  Ameri¬ 
can  air  forces  as 
concrete  e  v  I  - 
dence  that  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur 
is  returning  and 
that  U.  S.  is  go¬ 
ing  to  redeem 
its  pledge,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Fred-  Marquardt 
eric  S.  Mar- 
quardt,  formerly  assistant  cable 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun,  now 
chief  of  the  Southwest  Pacific 
area  of  OWI. 

Marquardt,  whose  home  was 
formerly  in  Manila,  where  he 
was  associate  editor  of  the 
Philippine  Free  Press,  weekly 
news  magazine,  has  been  in  U.  S. 
for  conferences  with  OWI  offi¬ 
cials  in  Washington,  prior  to  re¬ 
turning  to  Australia,  where  he 
is  assigned  to  Brig.  Gen.  Bonnar 
Fellers,  under  whose  direction 
the  psychological  warfare  is  be¬ 
ing  conducted  against  the  Jap¬ 
anese  and  Jap-occupied  terri¬ 
tories. 

Radio  Program  Started 

In  an  interview  with  Editor  & 
Publisher,  Marquardt  pointed 
out  that  reports  received  by 
OWI  indicate  there  is  consider¬ 
able  renewed  hope  among  the 
17  million  Filipinos  and  50,000 
Americans,  now  held  as  prison¬ 
ers  of  war  by  the  Japanese. 
Aside  from  furnishing  OWI 
news  releases  to  the  Australian 
newspapers,  OWI  is  primarily 
engaged  in  psychological  war¬ 
fare  under  Army  direction,  he 
said. 

The  most  recent  activity  is  a 
radio  program,  “Filipino  Hour,” 
which  is  beamed  to  the  Philip¬ 
pines  from  a  powerful  trans¬ 
mitter,  Mr.  Marquardt  stated. 

One  of  owl’s  biggest  jobs,  he 
said,  in  the  Honolulu,  Delhi  and 
Chungking  areas  is  to  converge 
on  the  Japs  with  the  kind  of 
psychological  warfare  which  will 
hasten  defeat  of  the  enemy. 
“Unless  something  is  found  to 
channel  the  thinking  of  the  Japs, 
and  use  it  to  further  our  own 
war  aims,  we  may  well  be  fight¬ 
ing  the  Japanese  for  the  next  50 
years,”  he  declared. 

Marquardt,  who  was  formerly 
International  News  Service  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Manila,  along  with 
his  editorial  duties  with  the 
Philippine  Free  Press,  met 
Elmer  Davis,  OWI  chief,  in 
Honolulu  at  the  time  of  the 
Roosevelt  -  MacArthur  -  Nimitz 
conferences.  He  is  now  return¬ 
ing  to  Australia,  following  con¬ 
ferences  in  Washington. 


Finds  Newspaper 
Networks  Inadequate 

continued  from  page  7 


I  think  we  all  will  agree  that 
it  is  likely  to  take  a  long  time 
for  stocks,  other  than  excess  war 
stocks,  to  get  back  to  clearance 
sale  and  dollar  day  standards. 
So  we  are  far  from  a  return  to 
our  old  retail  selling  ways. 

However,  there  are  a  couple 
of  things  I  can  tell  you  with 
pretty  much  certainty.  They  are 
that  newspapers  are  going  out 
of  this  war  with  the  most  glori¬ 
ous  record  in  the  history  of  the 
American  press,  a  record  of  ac¬ 
complishment  for  the  country 
which  will  be  excelled  by  no 
institution  in  the  land. 

The  other  thing  you  can  be 
sure  of  is  that  it’s  well  we  have 
made  that  record  because  we 
will  move  into  the  most  critical 
period  of  competition  in  news¬ 
paper  history,  a  period  which 
will  determine  our  future  place 
under  the  sun,  our  niche  in  the 
ultimate  scheme  of  things. 

So,  after  all,  I  do  feel  quali¬ 
fied  to  answer  at  least  one  part 
of  the  question,  “After  the  war, 
what?” 

Plans  which  have  been  in  the 
making  for  almost  a  year  within 
the  Bureau  of  Advertising  are 
soon  to  be  revealed  to  you — as 
soon  as  they  are  finally  approved 
by  the  directors  of  the  ANPA. 

I  cannot  give  them  to  you  in 
detail  as  yet,  more  than  to  say 
that  they  are  designed  to  meet 
the  intense  competition  of  the 
post-war  period. 

And  I  can  tell  you  that  the 
plans  do  not  comprehend  any¬ 
thing  like  the  so-called  news¬ 
paper  networks  about  which  you 
have  been  reading.  There’s 
nothing  new  about  these  devices. 
They  have  proved  futile  every 
time  they  have  been  tried  in  the 
past. 

Not  until  all  of  the  practices 
by  which  general  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  is  conceived,  prepared, 
purchased  and  allocated  and  not 
until  the  American  system  of 
distribution  are  revolutionized 
will  it  be  possible  to  create  more 
advertising  by  cross  -  country 
bargain  packages,  whether  they 
are  call^  groups,  networks  or 
sucker  lists. 

No  one  knows  this  better  than 
the  already  existing  extensive 
chains  and  groups  of  newspapers 
under  single  ownerships  which 
could  control  every  detail  of  a 
package  process  but  do  not  do 
it  except  in  specialized  opera¬ 
tions  with  magazine  character¬ 
istics,  such  as  American  Weekly, 
This  Week,  Metropolitan  Group 
and  the  like.  Every  time  they 
have  tried,  it  has  been  a  fiop. 
Many  state  and  regional  news 
paper  package  efforts  have 
failed. 


The  master  fiop  of  our  time 
was  the  famed  100.000  Group  or 
Major  Markets  in  which  many 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
were  poured  and  out  of  which 
came  much  sad  experience  and  a 
single  exclusive  overall  group 
order  for  a  dog  food.  All  the 
rest  was  what  newspapers  al¬ 
ways  had  anyway  at  full  rates 
and  with  no  extravagant  selling 
costs. 

National  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  practices  have  not  changed 
since  those  days,  radio  networks 
notwithstanding.  The  newspa¬ 
per’s  strength  continues  to  be  its 
local  supremacy  in  its  own  mar¬ 
ket  and  it  cannot  be  grouped 
and  packaged  into  a  bargain 
grab-bag  without  selling  its 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage 
and  cutting  its  rates  to  obtain 
volume. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  no  news¬ 
paper  will  commit  itself  to  any 
post-war  plan  until  all  publish¬ 
ers  have  viewed  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising  plan  which  is  a 
product  of  the  best  advertising 
brains  and  the  most  extensive 
newspaper  experience  in  the 
country. 

One-Man  Crusade 

I  said  newspapers  have  made 
a  glorious  record  in  the  war.  I 
know  plenty  about  that.  I’ve 
been  right  up  under  the  guns 
through  it  all  and  I've  carried  on 
a  one-man  crusade  to  get  news¬ 
papers  to  tell  the  world  about  it. 

As  good  old  A1  would  say, 
let’s  look  at  the  record,  an  amaz¬ 
ing  record  of  unselfish  patriotic 
devotion. 

In  four  war  loans,  second 
through  the  fifth,  newspapers 
carried  590,000  Bond  advertise¬ 
ments,  totalling  199,000  pages. 
The  cash  value  of  that  space 
was  31  million  dollars,  approxi¬ 
mately  10%  of  it  donated  by  the 
papers  themselves,  the  balance 
sold  by  them  to  sponsors. 

I  was  not  satisfied  that  news¬ 
papers  rest  their  case  on  this 
remarkable  advertising  achieve¬ 
ment,  particularly  when  I  saw 
that  radio  was  taking  credit  for 
all  of  the  time  of  a  program 
which  contained  a  single  war 
effort  plug  and  then  took  credit 
for  the  cost  of  the  talent  besides. 

So  I  went  after  the  news  and 
editorial  content  figures  as  well, 
and  in  spite  of  the  protest  of 
the  straight-laced  I  have  caused 
that  space  to  be  translated  into 
not  only  lines  and  pages  but  into 
dollars  at  prevailing  reader 
rates,  even  though  not  a  line  of 
this  editorial  support  is  for  sale 
or  could  be  bought. 

Listen  to  the  result.  In  the 
four  loan  drives,  covering  ap¬ 
proximately  only  five  months, 
the  total  was  70,000  pages  (I’m 
giving  round  figures  purposely). 
This  was  an  outright  newspaper 
gift  and  service  and  something 
like  18%  of  it  was  on  first  pages. 

Taking  this  into  account,  as 
we  surely  have  a  right  to  do,  the 
total  value  of  support  which 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers 
gave  during  loan  drives  alone 
was  $102,678,(X)0,  an  average  of 
more  than  $20,000,000  a  month. 

Mind  you,  this  does  not  ac¬ 
count  for  periods  between 
drives.  Furthermore,  not  a  fig¬ 
ure  I  have  given  accounts  for 
anything  but  war  financing.  ’The 
hundreds  of  millions  of  lines  of 
space  given  to  the  countless 


other  war  activities  make  pos¬ 
sible  mj'  earlier  statement  that 
no  industry  in  the  country  can 
show  a  greater  war  record. 

Plenty  of  us  lived  through 
World  War  I.  We  saw  news¬ 
papers  come  upon  the  high 
estate  they  have  occupied  for  a 
quarter  century  because  of  their 
record  in  that  war.  The  news¬ 
paper  accomplishment  in  this 
war  makes  that  look  puny. 

If  newspapers  do  not  deserv¬ 
edly  profit  from  their  deeds  in 
this  war  to  an  even  greater  ex¬ 
tent  it  will  be  because  they 
have  kept  their  light  under  a 
bushel,  have  not  proclaimed 
their  accomplishments  to  gov¬ 
ernment  and  people  and  because 
they  fail  to  support  constructive 
post-war  programs  aimed  to 
that  end. 

And  that’s  the  target  I’ve  been 
asking  you  for  years  to  shoot  at 
— it’s  the  bull’s-eye  at  which 
the  new  program  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  is  aimed. 

’That  program  is  the  best  ad¬ 
vertising  answer  I  know  to 
“After  the  war,  what?”  It’s  go¬ 
ing  to  cost  some  real  dough  so 
be  ready  for  that.  ’The  day  has 
passed  when  new^apers  can 
hold  their  advertising  prestige 
and  volume  on  a  shoestring. 

And  the  day  has  passed  when 
they  can  win  by  anything  but 
a  single  united  program,  sup¬ 
ported  by  all.  selling  newspaper 
advertising  as  against  other 
forms  of  advertising,  thus  selling 
for  all  newspapers,  not  for  any 
special  group  or  network  of 
papers. 

’That’s  selfish  selling  and  is 
every  paper’s  right  but  don’t 
confuse  it  or  regional  sales  pro¬ 
grams  with  the  nationwide  job 
which  must  be  done  for  news¬ 
paper  advertising  without  indi¬ 
vidual  papers,  great  or  small, 
even  mentioned  in  the  selling. 

Remember  that  before  any 
advertiser  picks  a  newspaper  in 
which  to  advertise  he  must  first 
be  sold  on  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing. 

We  can’t  get  up  the  steep  hill 
ahead  with  the  cart  before  the 
horse.  Our  competitors  sell  their 
medium  first,  then  fight  for  the 
bones  they’ve  unearthed.  If  we 
are  to  meet  their  competition 
we  must  match  the  millions  they 
spend  to  lure  away  our  cus¬ 
tomers.  If  we  don’t  do  it,  most 
newspapers  will  literally,  as  well 
as  figuratively,  become  as  local 
as  the  town  pump. 
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'Hie  10, 000th  Republic  Thunderbolt  lighter  comes  ol'f  the 
assembly  lines  today.  There  will  be  a  moment’s  pause,  a 
hearty  cheer,  and  the  line  will  start  moving  again.  A  small 
incident,  perhaps,  in  a  world  at  war... but  a  significant  one. 

Created  to  do  things  no  airplane  had  ever  done  before,  the 
Thunderbolt  has  helped  our  Air  Forces  solve  one  tactical 
problem  after  another  .  .  .  from  long  distance  bo.mber 
escort  to  dive-bombing  and  ground  strafing.  Today,  bear¬ 
ing  the  colors  of  five  United  Nations,  the  Tliunderbolt 
fights  on  every  front  and  from  the  remotest  outposts. 

Tlie  Tliunderbolt  is  a  complex  machine,  heavily  armed  and 
armored,  superpowered,  highly  supercharged.  It  weighs 
more  than  eight  tons.  It  costs  $100,000.  It  takes  20,000 
man-hours  to  build.  It  was  created  and  produced  in  record 
time  in  record  quantities — 10,000  in  27  months — not  by  a 
"miracle”  but  through  typical  American  ingenuity,  down- 

REPU  BUC  ®  AVI  ATIOH 

CORPORATION 

Sp9c!ali*ti  in  High'^ip^td,  High’oltitudt  Aircraft 

7  miles  up  •  Level  flight  over  400  m.  p.  h.  •  Eight  50  col.  machine  guns  •  Bomb  load,  two  1000  lb.  bombs 


right  hard  work  and  splendid  cooperation  by  thousands  of 
people — civilian  and  military. 

Republic  is  proud,  naturally,  of  the  technical  excellence  ol 
the  Thunderbolt,  of  its  production  record, 

and  of  the  superlative  battle  record  of  the  \  _ 

pilots  in  whose  hands  it  springs  to  life  as  a 
weapon  of  war.  •  c., 

OCNEROOScY  TO 

But  Republic  is  prouder  still  ot  the  spirit  ot  y.>.Kc^M«o«iTr 
those  Americans  who  joined  hands  and  brains 
to  build  it,  and  who,  this  day,  press  on  to  new  thousands 
of  Thunderbolts  .  .  .  and  Victory! 

Republic  Aviation  Corporation,  Farwin^Jale,  Long  Island, 
Xew  York,  and  Evansville,  Indiana. 


Republic  firsts  in  war  point  to  firsts  in  peace 
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Dorothy  Thackrey  Has 
Plans  for  N.  Y.  Post 


By  Mary  Elisabeth  Lasher 


AFTER  two  and  a  half  years 

as  publisher  of  New  York’s 
oldest  daily  newspaper,  the  New 
York  Pott,  Mrs. 

Dorothy  S 
Thackrey,  who 
until  she  took 
over  the  paper's 
management  in 
April.  1942.  had 
had  no  business 
experience,  told 
Editor  &  Pub- 
LISHER  this 
week:  "I  And 
operating  a 
newspaper  is  , 

like  running  a  "*»•  Thackrey 
small  dictator¬ 
ship.” 

Decisions,  she  explained,  have 
to  be  quick  and  definite,  quite 
different  from  her  previous  vol¬ 
unteer  work  with  various  wo¬ 
men’s  organizations,  “where  we 
would  spend  hours  in  committee 
sessions  arguing  over  a  single 
point.” 

Believea  Staff  Approvea 

“Possibly  I'm  being  naive 
when  I  say  this,  though  I  don’t 
think  so,”  she  continued,  “but  I 
believe  our  ( including  her  hus¬ 
band,  Ted  O.  Thackrey,  editor 
and  general  manager  of  the 
Post)  decisions  have  the  full  ap¬ 
proval  of  our  staff.  In  that.  I 
feel,  we  are  most  fortunate.” 

This  belief  is  based  on  the  fact, 
she  said,  that  the  Post  oolitic- 
ally  is  “an  independent  liberal" 
and  on  her  conviction  that  most 
members  of  the  working  press 
are  liberals  and  therefore  are 
in  natural  agreement  with  Post 
policies. 

“Incidentally,”  she  stated  posi¬ 
tively,  “I  don’t  like  the  Post  to 
be  called  ‘an  administration 
paper.’  We  would  back  a  Re¬ 
publican  candidate  were  he  to 
support  the  things,  such  as  social 
legislation,  for  which  we  stand.’’ 

Though  it  was  the  political  as¬ 
pects  of  the  paper  that  intrigued 
her  at  first,  she  now  concerns 
herself  chiefly  with  inner-organi¬ 
zational  work,  and  gets  her 
“biggest  kick”  from  “giving 
new,  young  people  a  chance  and 
watching  them  develop.” 

“Often  a  publisher  will  go  out 
for  name  people,  but  we.”  she 
asserted,  “develop  our  own  name 
people.” 

T^e  work  of  some  of  the  Post’s 
columnists  and  cartoonists  will 
henceforth  be  syndicated,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  anouncement  this 
week,  by  the  paper.  Establish- 
inent  of  the  New  York  Post  Syn¬ 
dicate  and  the  paper's  purchase, 
subject  to  FCC  approval,  of  the 
Brooklyn  station  WLIB  are,”  .said 
the  publisher,  “natural  develop¬ 
ments  as  a  paper  grows.” 

She  believes  that  newspapers 
are  wise  to  go  into  radio  “since 
it  is  just  another  form  of  com¬ 
munication”  and  announced  that 
“if  the  commission  approves  our 
purchase  of  the  radio  station, 
we  will  make  immediate  applica¬ 


tion  for  television,  FM,  facsimile 
and  anything  else  that  comes 
along.” 

If  that  approval  is  granted. 
Mrs.  Thackrey  will  have  addi¬ 
tional  duties,  for  though  the 
Post  will  retain  the  present 
WLIB  management,  she  will 
probably  assume  the  job  of 
giving  listeners  the  station’s 
monthly  reports  on  its  activi¬ 
ties. 

Though  she  at  one  time  had 
aspirations  along  the  reportorial 
line,  she  has  put  them  aside,  be¬ 
lieving  they  demand  training 
which  she  has  not  had.  “I  have 
tremendous  admiration  for  the 
boys  and  girls  who  do  the  work.” 
she  said,  and  smiling,  added, 
“They  have  courage,  in  which 
I  am  lacking,  and  a  total  disre¬ 
gard  for  personal  safety.” 

While  not  taking  an  active  edi¬ 
torial  part  in  the  newspaper, 
Mrs.  Thackrey  has  been  directly 
or  indirectly  responsible  for  sev¬ 
eral  of  its  features. 

“I’m  fortunate  in  having  aver¬ 
age  tastes,  neither  highbrow  nor 
low,  and  I  find  that  what  I  like 
will  be  generally  popular,”  she 
explained.  “For  example.  I 
love  gossip,  scandal  and  human 
interest.” 

She  also  wants  to  know  what 
is  behind  the  scandal,  what  in 
that  girl’s  early  life  is  responsi¬ 
ble  for  her  delinquency,  etc.,  and 
avows,  “Newspapers  should  do 
more  background  reporting; 
they  should  find  out  the  reasons 
for  the  murder  or  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  the  editorials  should 
follow  up  with  suggested  rem¬ 
edies  for  the  situation.” 

She  continued,  “A  newspaper 
should  be  factual  but  not  color¬ 
less.” 

Innovation 

One  of  her  innovations,  “Ideas 
on  the  March,”  now  a  regular 
Post  feature  was  an  outgrowth 
of  her  own  busy  day.  Because 
of  many  duties  both  at  home 
and  at  the  office,  she  lacked  time 
for  extensive  reading,  and  thus 
had  her  secretary  condense  the 
important  material  from  various 
newspapers,  magazines  and  radio 
programs. 

Mr.  Thackrey  saw  the  report, 
felt  that  it  would  be  valuable  to 
busy  readers  and  consequently 
the  condensations  now  appear  in 
the  Post. 

“Mrs.  Roosevelt,”  said  Mrs. 
Thackrey,  “wrote  me  she  was 
crazy  about  it,  for  she  too  had 
been  trying  unsuccessfully  to 
read  many  newspapers  and 
magazines  every  day.  And,  the 
equally  busy  wife  of  a  well- 
known  columnist  told  me  that 
she  frequently  reads  our  sum¬ 
mary  of  her  hu.sband’s  article 
instead  of  the  original.” 

Among  the  activities  which 
fill  the  newspaper  executive's 
day  is  looking  after  her  ten- 
year-old  daughter,  who  recently 
announced  that  she  didn't  want 


to  be  a  “boss"  when  she  grew 
up  for  “they  don’t  have  any  tun.” 

Mrs.  Thackrey  disagrees  with 
her  little  girl;  she  thinks  bosses 
do  have  fun,  “though  it’s  the 
vicarious  kick  you  get  from  the 
work  of  your  staff.” 

Outside  of  the  office  she  likes 
to  try  out  the  recipes  prepared 
by  the  Post  food  ^itor,  Agnes 
Adams  Murphy,  and  in  the  eve¬ 
ning  listen  to  the  radio,  particu¬ 
larly  mysteries  and  political 
speeches,  and  work  on  her  tapes¬ 
try.  She  used  to  enjoy  night- 
clubbing  but  says  that  “with  the 
exception  of  attending  a  few 
openings  with  my  husband  and 
Earl  Wilson  (Post  columnist),  I 
don’t  care  for  it  much  any  more.” 

Ambitious  for  the  Post,  she 
says  “I’li  never  be  happy  until 
it  has  the  largest  circulation  of 
any  paper  in  the  city,  and  I 
think  that  within  ten  years  it 
may  reach  that  point.  In  fact, 
our  next  circulation  figures  will 
be  a  big  surprise  to  everyone.” 

Currently.  Mrs.  Thackrey  as¬ 
serted.  the  Post  is  turning  down 
advertising  linage  because  of  the 
paper  shortage,  but  after  the 
war,  she  anticipates  continued 
growth  and  plans  to  strengthen 
the  promotion  department  and 
have  a  proper  budget  for  it. 

“Success  breeds  success,  don’t 
you  think,”  she  continued,  “and 
if  you  have  a  good  newspaper 
which  is  talked  about,  whether 
or  not  the  merchants  agree  with 
your  policies,  they  will  be  im¬ 
pressed.”  • 

In  general  she  and  her  hus¬ 
band  work  out  the  policies  of 
the  Post,  both  business  and  edi¬ 
torial.  together,  and  she  believes 
that  the  most  necessary  ability 
for  success  is  “picking  the  proper 
people  and  giving  them  their 
head,  and  Ted  has  that  ability.” 


Underground  Press 
Thrives  in  Argentina 

Since  the  Argentine  govern¬ 
ment  clamped  down  on  press 
freedom,  clandestine  papers 
have  been  organized  all  over 
the  country  and  are  flourishing, 
Ray  Josephs,  author  of  Argen¬ 
tine  Diary  and  former  Buenos 
Aires  correspondent,  wrote  this 
week  in  the  first  of  a  series  of 
two  articles  in  PM  on  political 
affairs  in  that  country. 

“Keeping  the  Argentine  peo¬ 
ple — once  the  best-informed  of 
all  Latin  Americans — aware  of 
what  is  going  on  became  neces¬ 
sary  after  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
provincial  press  was  bound  and 
gagged,”  he  wrote. 

“Underground  clandestine  pa¬ 
pers  have  been  organized  all 
over  the  country.  They  are 
printed  on  secret  presses,  on 
mimeographs  and  duplicators, 
and  distributed  hand-to-hand. 

“Every  time  a  new  decree  or 
official  statement  is  made,  the 
underground  gets  the  real  story 
and  prints  what  the  regular 
dailies  cannot  touch.” 

Nothing  is  secret  from  these 
papers,  says  Josephs.  “Some  of 
them  have  been  raided.  Their 
editors  when  discovered  have 
been  sent  to  camps  in  remote 
Tierra  del  Fuego.  But  few  have 
been  stopped  for  long.” 


Dewey  Opposes 
FCC,  Congress 
Air  Censorship 

Neither  the  Federal  Communi¬ 
cations  Commission  nor  Con¬ 
gress  should  have  the  ability  to 
censor  or  control  the  content  of 
radio  programs.  Gov.  Thomas  E. 
E)ewey,  Republican  Presidential 
nominee,  declared  this  week  in 
an  interview  published  in 
Broadcasting  magazine. 

“When  the  FCC  starts  to  con¬ 
trol  program  content,  free  radio 
goes  out  the  window,”  stated 
Dewey.  “The  government  no 
more  belongs  in  this  field  than 
in  the  field  of  the  newspapei 
and  magazine.”  The  FCC,  he 
said,  should  be  restrained  to 
regulation  of  technical  facilitiei. 

Attacks  CIO-PAC  Demond 

“It  is  as  bad  for  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  field  as  it  is 
for  the  FCC  to  regulate  program 
content.”  he  add^.  referring  to 
Sen.  Wheeler's  proposal  that 
news  commentators  and  com¬ 
mercial  sponsors  of  news  pro¬ 
grams  be  barred  from  the  air. 

Although  he  affirmed  in  the 
interview  that  free  radio  should 
“guard  free  speech  zealously" 
and  present  all  points  of  view,  he 
opposed  granting  of  time  to  the 
CIO  Political  Action  Committee, 
which  has  been  making  vlgoroui 
efforts  to  get  radio  time,  on  the 
grounds  that  “no  organization 
that  is  a  rump  part  of  one  win| 
of  a  political  party  has  a  right 
to  demand  radio  time  <m  behalf 
of  its  activities  for  that  party." 

International  broadcasting,  he 
said,  should  be  regulated  through 
mutual  agreement  of  nations  as 
part  of  an  internation  plan 
whereby  “news  information, 
knowledge  and  culture”  may  be 
disseminated  to  all  nations,  but 
he  warned  that  a  high  plane  of 
broadcasting  must  be  maintained 
and  “that  no  nation  should  try 
to  impose  its  ideologies  on  any¬ 
one  against  the  wishes  of  its 
neighbors.” 

■ 

October  Fashion  Show 

Dates  for  the  coming  third 
annual  “Fashions  of  the  Times." 
sDonsored  by  the  New  York 
Times,  have  been  announced  as 
Oct.  24.  25.  26  and  27. 
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trout  stream  in  the  front  yard— 
mountains  at  the  back  door, , , 


WHO’S  talking?  Just  a  boy  and  a 
girl  planning  their  future  —  the 
inherent  privilege  of  all  Americans. 

In  this  country  you’ve  always  traveled 
or  settled  where  you  pleased  and  tried 
your  hand  at  whatever  you  chose. 

That’s  the  American  way  of  life — the 
way  the  Founding  Fathers  meant  it  to  be. 
It’s  free  enterprise! 

Take  the  case  of  Solomon  Juneau,  By¬ 
ron  Kilboum,  Alexander  Mitchell  and 
their  associates — pioneer  Americans  with 
an  enterprising  idea.  They  envisioned  a  rail¬ 
road  extending  westward  from  Milwaukee 
to  the  Mississippi  River.  In  the  face  of 
skepticism  and  hardships,  they  planned, 
persevered,  prevailed! 


Built  nearly  a  hundred  years  ago,  this 
railroad  became  The  Milwaukee  Road. 
Extending  farther,  south,  north  and  west 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  it  opened  new 
territory  clear  to  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Sturdy  pioneers — eastern  tenant  farm¬ 
ers,  and  immigrants,  too  —  staked  out 
farms  in  thb  new  country  and  became 
land  owners.  Clerks,  with  more  courage 
than  capital,  left  secure  employment  to 
open  crossroads  stores  and  become  inde¬ 
pendent  merchants.  Blacksmith  shops 
grew  to  great  industries,  and  territories 
achieved  statehood. 

That’show  the  American  system  worked 
yesterday — and  will  work  tomorrow.  Men 
with  ideas  build  railroads,  or  automobiles. 


or  radios,  or  tractors.  They  tap  new  re¬ 
sources,  found  new  marts — and  constantly 
open  new  opportunities  for  others. 

It  has  proved  a  good  system.  Let’s  not 
tamper  with  it — except  as  we  must,  tem¬ 
porarily,  in  achieving  Victory— -/erf  'we 
win  the  war  and  lose  our  liberty. 

I  ■ :  .  THB  - 
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Columnist  Has  No  Place 
In  Press,  Says  Aussie 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 


PARTISAN  COLUMNISTS 
have  no  place  in  newspapers 
believes  John  Waters,  former 
editor-in-chief 
of  the  Brisbane 
( A  u  s . )  Courier 
Mail  and  Sunday 
Mail,  now  in  * 

New  York  look- 

ing  over  the  U.S.  f 

daily  newspaper 

f  i  e  1  d  f  o  r  Sir  ,  i 

Keith  Murdoch.  V 

publisher  of  the 

Melbourne  : 

(Aus.)  Herald 
and  Sun  News- 
pictorial.  Waters 

“I  would  never 

turn  over  the  columns  of  my 
paper  to  someone  over  whom  I 
had  no  control,”  he  told  Editor 
&  PuBLisHKR  in  an  interview. 
“A  newspaper  has  to  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  what  it  says.” 

Publisher  Responsible 
The  publisher  should  direct 
the  policy  of  the  paper  and  not 
entrust  its  columns  to  writers 


without  responsibility,  declared 
the  Australian  editor.  “The  free 


press  belongs  to  the  people.  It’s 
their  safeguard  and  their  only 
real  way  to  communicate  with 
each  other.” 

Therefore  it  becomes  the  pub¬ 
lisher’s  responsibility  to  guard 
those  columns  for  the  people  and 
to  use  his  best  judgment  in  di¬ 
recting  the  policy  of  the  paper. 

‘A  newspaper  should  stand 
for  something  definite”  —  and 
he  mentioned  the  New  York 
Tirnes  and  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  in  illustration.  “No  one 
thinks  of  individual  writers  at 
the  Times,  but  of  what  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  whole  stands  for.  You 
can’t  let  any  writers  loose  in  a 
newspaper  without  responsibility 
for  their  opinions. 

“I  think  that  if  a  paper  wants 
to  crusade  for  something  it 
should  do  it  as  a  paper  and  make 
clear  that  the  paper  stands  for 
it,  not  permit  the  use  of  its  col¬ 
umns  by  writers  over  whom  it 
has  no  control  and  who  say 
objectionable  and  offensive 
things  it  may  not  care  to  back. 
A  newspaper  can  t  free  itself 
from  responsibility  for  its  con¬ 
tents.  So  it  should  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  writing  its  contents.” 

Lack  of  Objectivity  Error 

Mr.  Waters,  however,  did  not 
intend  to  imply  that  a  newspa¬ 
per  should  reflect  only  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  publisher.  A  news¬ 
paper  should  "of  course”  keep 
its  columns  open  to  news, 
whether  favorable  to  or  in  op¬ 
position  to  its  editorial  stand  and 
should  refrain  from  any  edi¬ 
torializing  of  the  news.  His 
quarrel  with  many  American 
columnists,  in  fact,  stems  from 
their  lack  of  objectivity,  and  he 
praised  American  political  writ¬ 
ers  and  columnists,  as  opposed 
to  the  "personal  columnists,”  for 
producing  some  of  the  best  po¬ 
litical  coverage  in  the  world. 


He  cited  the  comments  of  one 
columnist  that  the  Dumbarton 
Oaks  conference  was  merely  po¬ 
litical  ammunition  tor  Roose¬ 
velt.  “The  conference  is  some¬ 
thing  that  would  have  hap¬ 
pen^  anyway,  that  should  have 
happened  even  if  Dewey  were 
President.  Such  comment,  with¬ 
out  facts,  is  utterly  irresponsible. 
We  don’t  have  anything  like 
that  in  Australia  and  1  don't 
think  we  will.” 

“A  reporter  has  no  business 
to  be  partisan,  and  a  columnist 
who  is  partisan  has  no  right  to 
space  in  a  newspaper.  A  column¬ 
ist  should  be  first  of  all  a  re¬ 
porter.  He  should  look  at  events 
objectively,  with  both  eyes,  and 
present  a  sound,  balanced  pic¬ 
ture.  A  newspaper  is  not  doing 
its  job  when  it  fails  to  print  both 
sides.  It’s  sometimes  difficult  to 
be  fair,  but  it’s  an  ideal  to  be 
striven  for — and  it  is  attainable.” 

Will  Go  to  England 

John  Waters  is  in  this  country 
on  what  he  describes  as  a  post¬ 
graduate  refresher  course  and 
will  go  from  here  to  England  in 
about  a  month.  Expressing  him¬ 
self  with  easy  forcefulness  and 
clearness,  the  big,  broad-should¬ 
ered  Australian  newspaperman, 
just  out  of  the  Australian  Air 
Force  on  a  medical  discharge, 
compared  news  handling  by 
U.  S.  papers  under  their  com¬ 
paratively  slight  newsprint  cut 
with  news  handling  by  Aus- 
traiian  papers  using  75%  less 
newsprint. 

The  newspapers  down  under, 
he  said,  have  learned  valuable 
lessons  in  self-control,  in  how  to 
go  directly  to  the  point  in  the 
news,  in  giving  for  example, 
the  essential  all-over  picture  of 
the  war  in  any  theatre,  in  the 
lead.  American  newspapers, 
on  the  contrary,  he  noted,  fre¬ 
quently  use  a  necessarily  one¬ 
sided  dispatch  from  one  corre¬ 
spondent  as  the  war  story  lead. 

Though  “Australia  has  her  cor¬ 
respondents  also.  Aussie  news¬ 
papers.”  he  explained,  “do  more 
rewriting  and  offer  less  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  virtuosity  by  indi¬ 
vidual  writers  though  they  make 
their  place  fully  in  suport  of 
‘news.’  ” 

He  likes  the  briefer  style  bet¬ 
ter.  “I  think  it’s  crisper,  clearer, 
has  more  punch,  don't  you 
know.” 

Although  he  thinks  that  even 
before  the  war  the  Australian 
newspapers  wrote  news  more 
neatly  and  tidily,  he  is  sure  that 
not  all  of  the  war  economy  of 
writing  will  be  lost  when  news¬ 
print  is  again  plentiful.  Yet 
newspapers  “will  undoubtedly 
be  larger  and  have  more  fea¬ 
tures — but  not  partisan  colum¬ 
nists,”  he  hopes. 

For  competitive  reasons  he 
refused  to  be  specific  about  such 
of  his  post-war  ideas  as  he  al¬ 
ready  has  thoroughly  outlined, 
but  was  attracted  by  the  possi¬ 


bilities  of  color  in  headlines  and 
front-page  display,  as  illustrated 
by  some  of  the  New  York  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers,  feeling,  how¬ 
ever,  that  color  in  editorial  car¬ 
toons  meant  a  sacrifice  of 
strength  and  simplicity. 

“It  attracts  attention,”  he  said 
of  color  on  front  pages,  “and 
makes  for  interest.  I  think  the 
color  makes  papers  more  attrac¬ 
tive,  even  if  only  in  the  seal. 
If  one’s  got  a  bushel  of  good  ap¬ 
ples.  I  believe  in  topping  the 
best.” 

’The  inside  page  display  in 
U.  S.  newspapers,  however,  he 
considers  much  inferior  to  that 
in  Aussie  journals  and  blames 
the  bad  display  on  run-overs. 

“I  hate  these  confounded  ‘con¬ 
tinued  on  page  20,’  ‘continued  on 
page  10.’  It’s  infuriating  to  keep 
turning  the  pages — if  you  bother 
to  read  the  story!” 

Newspapers  in  the  antipodes, 
he  declared,  seldom  have 
“jumps.”  “It’s  not  necessary  to 
write  stories  so  long.  People 
want  to  get  the  facts  as  quickly 
as  possible.  If  we  can’t  get  all 
of  a  story  in  one  ‘crack’  we 
usually  split  it  and  make  each 
story  independent  with  a  good 
news  pointer.  That  dresses  up 
the  inside  i^ges  more. 

“Your  editors  say  that  the  ad¬ 
vertisers  like  runovers,  but  we 
feel  that  by  dressing  up  the 
pages  more  we  give  them  a  more 
attractive  setting  for  their  ad¬ 
vertisements.” 


Tokyo  Tool 

The  "free  news”  move¬ 
ment  has  apparently  reached 
’Tokyo,  according  to  United 
Press.  It  says  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  System  has  re¬ 
ported  a  Tokyo  Radio  broad¬ 
cast  announcing  a  decision  by 
Premier  Gen.  Kuniaki  Koiso's 
government  to  permit  freer 
public  expression  in  Japan 
because  “drastic  censorship 
under  the  Tojo  regime  had 
led  to  a  lack  of  trust  in  the 
Japanese  press  and  radio.” 

’The  Tojo  policy  had  “done 
much  to  destroy  the  confi¬ 
dence  of  the  people  in  the 
newspapers,”  the  broadcast 
said  bluntly,  adding  that  un¬ 
der  Tojo  it  had  become  “al¬ 
most  second  nature”  for  the 
Japanese  to  “say  no  evil,  see 
no  evil,  hear  no  evil.” 


I 


Congress  Gets  Free 
News  Resolutions 

continued  front  page  7 


lution  adopted  by  the  Senate  on 
Nov.  5,  1943,  or  in  separate 
treaties,  specific  covenants  be¬ 
tween  the  United  States  and  all 
nations  willing  to  agree  thereto 
providing  that  each  national 
shall  give  to  all  responsible  press 
and  radio  representatives  of  the 
other  nation  the  same  access  to 
information  at  the  source,  the 
same  right  to  transmit  without 
censorship  such  news  out  of  the 
country  for  publication,  the 
same  access  to  all  facilities  for 
communication  over  national 
and  international  facilities  as  is 
given  to  any  press  representa¬ 
tive  of  the  nation  making  the 
agreement  or  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion.” 

The  Connally  resolution  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Senator  Taft  put  the 
Senate  on  record  as  favoring 
cooperation  by  the  United  States 
with  other  nations  in  maintain¬ 
ing  future  peace. 

Senator  Taft  declared  his 
resolution  had  the  same  pur¬ 
pose  as  Rep.  Fulbright’s,  but 
that  he  sought  to  spell  out  ob¬ 
jectives  in  more  detail. 

Senator  Connally  ( D.-Tex. ) , 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  told  re¬ 
porters  that  he  intended  to  call 
committee  hearings  on  the  free 
press  question  at  the  first  op¬ 
portunity. 

He  also  said  he  might  submit 
a  resolution  of  his  own. 

Chairman  Bloom  (D.-N.Y.)  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Com¬ 
mittee  said  of  the  Taft  resolu¬ 
tion  that  he  agreed  such  pro¬ 
visions  should  be  included  in 


post-war  international  relations. 
He  had  previously  said  of  the 
Fulbrlght  resolution  that  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  objective  worthy, 
but  that  first  he  would  like  to 
see  some  rewriting  of  the  reso¬ 
lution  and  that  even  then  it 
might  not  get  his  support. 

The  legislation  might  rub 
some  governments  the  wrong 
way,  he  said,  whereas  “we  couW 
sit  down  with  them  and  work 
out  agreements.” 

The  Fulbright  resolution  was 
enthusiastically  hailed  by  the 
American  press  and  by  many  of 
Mr.  Fulbright’s  associates  in 
Congress,  and  it  was  presmed 
the  Taft  proposal  was  receiving 
the  same  reception. 

Of  the  Fulbright  resolution 
John  S.  Knight,  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  said  “It’s  a  splen¬ 
did  start  toward  world  news 
freedom.” 

Kent  Cooper,  executive  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Associated  Press, 
believed  it  would  receive  “the 
closest  attention  of  governments 
everywhere. 

“The  world  is  looking  for 
American  leadership  in  advanc¬ 
ing  the  principles  of  accurate 
and  unbiased  news  dissemina¬ 
tion,”  he  said,  “in  order  that 
better  understanding  between 
the  nations  of  the  world  may  be 
engendered.” 

House  Democratic  Leader  Mc¬ 
Cormack,  of  Massachusetts,  re¬ 
corded  his  full  agreement  with 
the  resolution,  and  Republican 
Leader  Martin  of  the  same  state 
asserted  that  he  is  “for  a  free 
press  and  free  radio  at  all  times 
and  wants  to  do  everything  he 
can  do”  to  make  sure  the  United 
States  sets  a  good  example. 

W.  Verne  McKinney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  National  Mitorial 
Association,  commenting  from 
his  home  in  Hillsboro,  Ore.,  saw 
that  world-wide  freedom  of 
news  would  be  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  safeguards  of  world 

“Our  association  is  definitely 
in  favor  of  such  a  guaranty.” 

At  his  home  in  Ironwood, 
Mich.,  Linwood  Noyes,  president 
of  the  American  Newspaptf 
Publishers  Association,  hailed 
the  Fulbright  resolution; 

“Truth,  now  an  international 
rarity,  can  be  the  means  of 
bringing  mutual  understand^ 
across  international  boundaries 
and  at  home,”  said  Mr.  Noyea 
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Staid  Boston  Rumored 
Promoting  Airport 

By  Robert  Playfair 


boston,  Sept.  11 — Always  too 

conservative  to  hire  outstand¬ 
ing  public  relations  experts, 
Boston  business  last  week  was 
aware  that  it  must  soon  do  so — 
or  face  the  lost  of  its  current 
dream  of  a  post-war  interna¬ 
tional  airport. 

Long  known  as  the  “Never 
Never  Land”  by  pubiic  relations 
men  of  national  standing,  Boston 
is  full  of  rumors  that  a  huge 
promotion  campaign  is  about  to 
be  set  in  force  to  gain  an  inter¬ 
national  status  for  the  Logdin 
airport. 

Newspapermen  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  city  as  a  whole 
has  never  learned  the  value  of 
good  publicity,  for  the  reason 
that  nobody  has  been  willing  to 
pay  for  such. 

Chonging  Attitude 

As  reports  gather  intensity 
that  the  various  groups  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  international  airport 
have  concluded  to  promote  such 
on  a  national  scale,  Boston’s 
reputation  for  being  a  flag-stop 
town  in  the  matter  of  being  pub¬ 
licity-minded  is  worthy  of  study: 

Although  individuals  have 
come  and  gone  who  were  excel¬ 
lent  publicists,  Boston  has  never 
had  a  public  relations  campaign 
conducted  on  a  national  basis 
and  stemming  from  there. 

Favorite  public  relations  man 
among  newsmen  is  Charles  A. 
Coyle,  himself  a  former  reporter 
with  the  Boston  Herald,  who 
recently  resigned  as  secretary  to 
Mayor  Maurice  J.  Tobin  to  be¬ 
come  executive  secretary  to  the 
Boston  Hotel  Association. 

Coyle  for  10  years  was  public 
relations  counsel  of  the  Boston 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  is 
known  nationally  for  his  annual 
handling  of  the  Boston  Confer¬ 
ence  on  Distribution.  There 
press  reiations  are  handled  each 
year  in  a  manner  far  different 
from  that  characteristic  of  the 
host  of  alleged  publicity  men 
to  be  found  in  the  city  that  New 
York  publicists  call  “Handout 
Shantytown.” 

One  of  the  best  “idea”  men 
operating  in  the  Boston  area  is 
Henry  Brown,  formerly  with  the 
National  Housing  Agency  and 
currently  with  the  Boston  Cham¬ 
ber  of  Commerce. 

While  with  the  NHA,  Brown 
made  public  relations  history  for 
governmental  agencies  in  the 
New  England  region  by  getting 
more  space  and  creating  a  wider 
public  understanding  of  and 
pnpathy  with  Federal  war 
J^ing  than  any  other  regional 
NHA  man  in  the  nation. 

in  general,  however,  Boston 
publicity  men  rely  on  friendship 
with  editors,  even  contacts  with 
<mpy  men,  to  achieve  their  ends, 
either  than  a  campaign  fraught 
with  ideas  and  handouts  which 
would  demand  attention  in  their 
own  right. 

Often  they  will  hire  on  a  part- 
time  basis  a  local  newspaper 
Pbotographer.  feeling  that  his 
standing  at  the  paper  will  place 

editor  a  rulLISHERfc 


the  pictures  at  least  in  that 
publication.  Often  it  does,  but 
the  method  is  only  one  indica¬ 
tion  that  the  day  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  to  come  of  age  in  Boston 
is  still  far  distant. 

“Oh.  for  the  days  of  Charlie 
Gordon,”  wrote  recently  in  his 
column  in  the  Boston  American 
Austen  Lake,  sportswriter  now 
covering  the  war  in  France. 

The  reference  was  to  one  of 
the  few  P.  T.  Barnum  type  of 
public  relations  men  Boston  has 
ever  known.  He  is  Charles  Gor¬ 
don,  formerly  a  wrestling  pro¬ 
moter,  now  engaged  in  the  more 
lofty  enterprise  of  fund-raising 
for  various  hospitals  and  organi¬ 
zations. 

At  present,  the  number  of  so- 
called  press  agents  is  legion  in 
Boston,  and  nearly  without  ex¬ 
ception  all  are  poor. 

A  number  of  Boston  hotels 
have  discarded  for  the  present 
any  sort  of  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram,  for  the  reason  that  their 
rooms  are  full  and  that  they  feel 
any  effort  to  please  the  public 
beyond  seeing  it  sheltered  is 
needless  for  the  duration. 

Others  have  hired  at  start¬ 
lingly  low  salaries  girl  graduates 
of  local  journalism  schools, 
whose  chances  for  learning  are 
slim  indeed,  since  their  superiors 
are  unequipped  to  teach. 

Occasionally  a  good  job  is 
done  by  a  couple  of  persons  such 
as  arrived  recently  in  Boston 
with  the  Army  morale  show, 
“Shot  From  the  Sky.” 

Biggest  lob  to  Dote 

Perhaps  the  biggest  job  done 
to  date  in  public  relations  in  the 
Boston  area  has  been  by  Herbert 
Baldwin  for  the  Boston  and 
Maine  Railroad. 

Since  Baldwin  took  charge  a 
dozen  years  ago,  the  B.  and  M. 
station  has  changed,  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  mind  and  actually,  from  a 
drafty  train  shed  in  which  stood 
morose  conductors  to  a  terminal 
filled  with  clever  displays,  mod¬ 
ern  appointments,  and  employes 
cheerful  and  seemingly  con¬ 
scious  of  the  part  they  play  in  a 
public  relations  campaign  in 
which  little  has  been  neglected. 

The  time  has  come,  business¬ 
men  with  vision  agree,  for  Bos¬ 
ton  to  go  big  time  in  public  rela¬ 
tions  or  regret  it  ever  after.  The 
selling  points  for  Boston’s  be¬ 
coming  the  seat  of  an  actual 
international  airport  rather  than 
one  in  name  only,  are  several 
and  convincing. 

At  least  one  newspaper  in  the 
city  has  received  instructions  in 
the  editorial  rooms  that  the 
Logan  Airport  must  henceforth 
be  referred  to  as  the  “Logan 
International  Airport.” 

If  Boston  is  to  have  an  inter¬ 
national  airport  in  fact,  Boston 
businessmen  of  thought  at  least 
have  concluded,  it  must  get  busy 
and  at  once. 

And  it  must  think  in  inter¬ 
national  terms,  and  in  terms  of  a 
national  campaign  of  public  re¬ 
lations — not  in  terms  of  nepo- 
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tism,  contacts,  flimsy,  and  other 
penny-ante  methods  employed  to 
date  in  that  city  and  dignified 
by  the  misnomer  “public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

Main  selling  point  of  the 
Boston  campaign  for  an  inter¬ 
national  airport  is  that  the 
amount  of  additional  gasoline 
necessary  for  the  London-New 
York  hop  over  the  London- 
Boston  hop  results  in  a  loss  of 
1,500  pounds  of  payload. 

Dudley  Dorr,  president  of  the 
New  England  Aeronautical  Club, 
said  late  this  week  that  he  has 
heard  nothing  of  a  national 
public  relations  campaign  soon 
to  be  set  in  progress,  and  that 
"nothing  can  stop”  Boston’s 
future  as  an  international  air¬ 
port. 

■  I 

Argentine  Papers  Hit  i 
At  ‘  Press  Diplomacy"  ! 

Protests  against  “the  new 
method  of  carrying  on  diplo¬ 
matic  discussion  by  means  of 
declarations  to  the  press”  have 
been  expressed  by  the  Argen¬ 
tine  newspapers  La  Nacion  and ; 
La  Prensa,  according  to  a  New 
York  Times  dispatch  of  Sept.  10 
from  Buenos  Aires. 

Carefully  registering  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  the  innovation  was  in¬ 
troduced  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  according  to  the 
Times,  La  Nacion  said  the  pro¬ 
cedure  tends  to  aggravate  prob- ' 
lems  instead  of  solving  them 
and  it  should  novu  be  abandoned 
in  favor  of  squarely  facing  the 
question  of  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  Argen¬ 
tina.  > 

La  Nacion  could  see  no  reason  j 
why  difficulties  between  Wash- ! 
ington  and  Buenos  Aires  should  | 
not  be  smoothed  out.  the  Times  i 
said.  Meanwhile,  it  reported.  | 
the  nationalist  press  continues) 
its  attacks  on  Secretary  Hull.  j 

Cabaldo,  for  instance,  pub-  j 
lished  an  editorial  Sept.  10  en-  j 
titled  “Enemy  No.  1  of  Argen- 1 
tina,”  says  the  Times,  in  which  I 
it  declares  Cordell  Hull  is  a  I 
personal  enemy  of  Argentina.  | 

■  I 

Limitation  oi  FCC  to  Be 
Sought  in  Congress 

Legislative  restriction  of  the 
wide  powers  now  vested  in  the  j 
Federal  Communications  Com- 1 
mission  will  be  “the  first  order  j 
of  business  for  the  next  Con- 1 
gress  regardless  of  which  party 
controls  the  House,  Rep.  Clar¬ 
ence  F.  Lea,  chairman  of  a  i 
special  House  investigating  com- 1 
mittee,  declared  following  a  I 
session  in  Washington  Sept.  12, ; 
at  which  James  Lawrence  Fly,  j 
FCC  chairman,  testified.  I 

Mr.  Fly  had  just  hinted  that  | 
the  FCC  is  considering  possible  ’ 
limitation  of  the  number  of 
broadcasting  stations  that  may 
be  in  “single  ownership,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  New  York  Times  report. 

He  disclosed  that  such  limita¬ 
tion  had  been  the  subject  of 
“informal  discussion”  by  the 
Commission,  and  said  he 
“wouldn’t  be  surprised  at  the  1 
placement  in  the  near  future  of  | 
limitation  on  the  single  owner- 
ship  of  stations  in  the  AM  field 
comparable  to  the  present  policy  I 
of  such  restrictions  in  the  open-  j 
ing  fields  of  FM  and  television.”  i 


l^eaden  mast 
have  courage  .  .  .  cour¬ 
age  to  take  the  initiative 
.  .  .  courage  to  fight  for 
what  they  feel  is  right, 
regardless  of  threats  or 
reprisals. 

Such  courage  is  essential 
to  the  life  of  a  success¬ 
ful  newspaper.  Such 
courage  is  another  rea¬ 
son  wliy  the  Union-Star 
has  maintained  a  sub¬ 
stantial  lead  in  City 
Zone  circulation  for  over 
nine  consecutive  years. 


SCHENECIADY 
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KNIGHT  CALLS  PUBLIC  RELATIONS.  FREE  NEWS  V-DAY  PROBLEMS 


STARS  AND  STRIPES  IN  PARIS 


BUSILY  writin9  and  editing  copy  for  the  hrst  Paris  edition  oi  Stars 
and  Stripes.  AEF  newspaper,  now  set  up  in  the  Paris  Herald 
Tribune  oBices,  are  (1.  to  r.):  T  4  Rice  Bryce,  sports  writer;  Lt.  Bob 
Moora,  managing  editor;  Sgt.  Jules  Grad,  rewrite;  S/  Sgt.  Carl  Larsen; 
Pvt.  Allan  Morrison,  and  Lt.  G.  K.  Hodenheld,  feature  writer. 


continued  from  page  9 
finally  came,  the  newspapers  of 
the  country  were  no  better  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  with  it  and  its 
social  implications  than  the  un¬ 
fortunate,  well  -  meaning  man 
who  was  sitting  in  the  White 
House  and  mumbling  now  classic 
cliches  about  prosperity  being 
just  around  the  corner. 

They  buried  bank  stories  on 
back  inside  pages  wistfully 
hoping  that  such  feeble  imita¬ 
tions  of  the  ostrich  would  in 
some  way  help  save  these  totter¬ 
ing  institutions. 

They  preached  confidence, 
confidence,  confidence! 

They  failed  utterly  to  realize 
that  a  social  and  economic  revo¬ 
lution  was  in  the  making,  in  fact 
flying  banners  that  ambitious 
political  leaders  could  seize  and 
parade  as  their  own. 

They  made  the  same  human 
mistakes  as  did  their  next  door 
neighbors. 

New  Era 

Happily  for  us  as  members  of 
the  newspaper  profession — and 
for  the  country  as  well — the 
trials  and  tribulations  of  that 
economic  collapse  served  to  pro¬ 
duce  a  journalistic  renaissance 
in  America. 

Publishers  and  business  man¬ 
agers  again  got  down  to  busi¬ 
ness.  editors  deserted  the  golf 
course  and  resumed  being  edi¬ 
tors  and  all  good  reporters 
tackled  the  new  fields  that  were 
open  to  them  with  a  seriousness 
of  purpose  and  an  awareness 
that  they  were  indeed  writing 
history. 

But  much  of  the  damage  had 
been  done.  It  has  taken  a  good 
10  years  to  repair  it. 

Ever  since  the  honeymoon 
days  of  the  Roosevelt  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  press  has  been  a  con¬ 
venient  whipping  boy  for  un¬ 
scrupulous  politicians  it  could 
not  honestly  support.  The  Presi¬ 
dent  himself  has  delighted  in 
throwing  barbs  at  the  news¬ 
papers  even  though,  with  a  few 
notable  exceptions,  he  has  had 
the  fairest  press  in  the  history 
of  American  government. 

The  facts  are  that  no  matter 
what  the  real  or  alleged  sins  of 
the  press  may  or  may  not  have 
been  in  the  past,  the  newspapers 
of  this  country  have  done  a  mag¬ 
nificent  job  since  Pearl  Harbor. 

They  have  supported  a  war¬ 
time  President  up  to  the  hilt 
even  as  they  have  not  hesitated 
to  call  attention  to  soft  spots  and 
bungling  on  the  home  front. 

They  have  worked  without 
stint  to  make  every  recruiting 
effort,  scrap  campaign  and  Bond 
drive  achieve  the  maximum 
goals. 

They  have  labored  under  a 
government-requested  voluntary 
code  of  censorship  in  order  to 
protect  military  security,  to  see 
to  it  that  not  one  American  life 
would  be  lost  through  indiscreet 
publication. 

Coverage  of  this  war  has  been 
superb.  One  has  only  to  leaf 
through  the  files  of  our  1918 
newspapers  to  realize  the  tre¬ 
mendous  advances  that  have 
been  made  in  action  pictures 
and  comprehensive,  human  war 
reporting. 
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The  before  and  after  D-day 
challenge  has  been  successfully 
met. 

So  what  about  the  challenge 
after  V-day? 

If  you  concede  there  is  to  be  a 
challenge,  how  can  and  how  will 
it  be  met?  ' 

For  the  purposes  of  tbis  dis¬ 
cussion,  I  should  like  to  list  a 
number  of  challenges  with  which 
you  are  likely  to  be  confronted. 

Tha  Product 

There  is  no  particular  diffi¬ 
culty  these  days  in  selling  all 
the  papers  which  your  restricted 
newsprint  quota  permits  you  to 
print.  Circulations  which  would 
normally  jump  by  leaps  and 
bounds  are  now  frozen  at  a  given 
level. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  ad¬ 
vertising.  Each  and  every  one 
of  you  is  refusing  advertising 
because  you  do  not  have  enough 
newsprint  with  which  to  serve 
both  your  readers  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  As  good  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers,  you  are  alertly  aware 
that  the  reader  comes  first. 

Therefore,  a  tremendous  vol¬ 
ume  of  newspaper  advertising  is 
being  forced  into  other  media 
and  they  have  not  been  slow  to 
advantage  themselves  of  the 
situation. 

The  challenge  is,  will  you  get 
it  back  after  V-day? 

Well,  gentlemen,  I  should  say 
that  the  answer  to  that  chal¬ 
lenge  lies  in  the  product  which 
you  produce  after  V-day. 

The  demand  for  newspapers 
after  V-day  will  depend  upon 
how  interesting  and  attractive 
you  can  make  them. 

Are  you  prepared  to  re¬ 
package  your  product,  to  keep 
it  constantly  modern,  to  see  that 
it  is  a  step  ahead  of  competing 
media  in  meeting  the  tastes  and 
preferences  of  a  new  generation 
of  customers? 

In  my  humble  opinion,  the 
day  of  the  dull,  stodgy  news¬ 
paper  is  nearing  an  end.  Popu¬ 
lar  newspapers  will  have  the 
call  and  by  using  the  term  “pop¬ 
ular.”  I  am  not  implying  that 


they  must  be  either  cheap  or 
sensational. 

But  they  can  be  typed  at¬ 
tractively,  have  eye  appeal,  be 
easy  to  read. 

To  produce  a  modern  post- 
V-day  product,  you  must  first  of 
all  have  a  good  editorial  for¬ 
mula.  There  are  many  such 
formulas  and  the  same  formula 
that  works  in  your  town  won’t 
always  produce  the  same  result 
in  another  city.  You  must  and 
probably  have  discovered  the 
formula  that  is  suited  to  the 
readers  of  your  community. 

However,  there  are  several 
factors  in  the  editorial  formula 
in  which  I  believe  implicitly. 
They  are  old,  but  still  good: 

A — A  factual,  accurate  news 
report  sufficiently  elastic  to  per¬ 
mit  good  descriptive  qualities 
and  a  show  of  humor  where 
needed.  This  report  will  be  more 
interesting  to  your  readers  if 
the  sentences  and  paragraphs 
are  short  and  to  the  point  and 
tell  the  story  without  heavy- 
footed  writing.  Be  sure  to  give 
both  sides.  See  that  your  head¬ 
lines  are  accurate.  Nothing  is 
more  annoying  to  the  reader 
than  sloppy  headlines  which 
convey  a  different  meaning  from 
the  text  of  the  story. 

The  local  news  report  should 
not  hesitate  to  point  out  the 
shortcomings  of  your  community 
in  such  a  vital,  arresting  way 
as  to  cause  their  correction. 

At  the  .same  time,  it  should  be 
equally  alert  to  building  a  com¬ 
munity  appreciation  of  the  ad¬ 
vantages  which  your  city  enjoys. 
Every  good  citizen  likes  to  speak 
well  of  his  home  town  and 
sometimes  all  of  us  are  too  in¬ 
clined  to  take  the  good  for 
granted. 

A  wide-awake  city  staff  will 
keep  your  city  and  county  offi¬ 
cials  in  line,  will  see  that  con¬ 
tracts  are  open  to  reputable 
bidders  and  not  let  as  political 
favors,  will  see  that  the  police 
and  courts  are  free  from  graft 
and  favoritism. 

The  newspaper  is  a  public  de¬ 


fender.  It  can  get  at  the  facts 
that  are  not  easily  available  to 
the  people. 

It  is  at  one  and  the  same  time 
a  mirror  of  public  events  and  a 
champion  for  the  right. 

B — The  next  point  in  our  sug¬ 
gested  editorial  program  can  be 
best  described  as  the  policy 
formula. 

A  good  policy  formula  goes 
hand  in  hand  with  institutional 
integrity. 

It  is  important  that  your  read¬ 
ers  believe  in  your  sincerity  and 
integrity  of  purpose.  They  won’t 
blame  you  for  supporting  Presi¬ 
dent  Roosevelt  or  Governor 
Dewey  if  they  are  convinc^ 
that  you  mean  what  you  say. 

The  day  of  the  party  organ  it 
on  the  wane — at  least  until  some¬ 
one  is  able  to  present  an  intelli¬ 
gent  definition  of  the  differences 
existing  between  the  two  parties. 
It  has  baffled  me  for  years. 

Personally,  I  believe  in  sup¬ 
porting  the  best  men  from  both 
parties.  Why  should  an  able  and 
competent  judge  be  removed 
from  public  service  simply  be¬ 
cause  a  member  of  another 
political  party  wants  the  job? 
I  think  such  a  policy  has  the 
added  effect  of  persuading  both 
parties  to  submit  better  men  for 
public  office.  When  a  political 
leader  realizes  his  candidate  can¬ 
not  get  an  automatic  endorse¬ 
ment  from  your  newspaper 
simply  because  you  both  belong 
to  the  same  party,  there  will  be 
less  rewarding  of  the  incompe¬ 
tent  but  faithful  party  hacks. 

No  city  is  any  better  than  the 
caliber  of  its  government. 

A  sincere,  vigorous  editorial 
policy  backed  up  by  a  gutty 
publisher  can  mean  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  one  of  those 
sleepy,  drowsy,  ‘We  ve-always- 
done-it-that-way”  towns  and  a 
progressive,  enterprising  com¬ 
munity  in  which  people  are 
proud  to  live. 

Public  Relations 

By  and  large,  our  newspapers 
have  done  an  abominably  bad 
job  of  public  relations.  We  are 
kicked  about  with  complete  im¬ 
punity  and  few  of  us  ever  bother 
to  meet  that  challenge.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  for  a  con¬ 
stantly  growing  skepticism  of 
newspapers  in  general. 

Part  of  this  trend  can  be  cor 
rected  by  taking  the  public  into 
our  confidence  and  telling  them 
something  of  the  problems  we 
face. 

Because  of  false  modesty  and 
perhaps  a  feeling  that  the  public 
may  not  be  interested,  we  pass 
by  newsprint  rationing  and 
essary  price  increases  with 
hardly  a  word  of  explanation. 

Or,  if  we  are  taken  to  task  by 
one  of  the  professional  and  paid 
critics  of  the  press,  how  many 
of  us  bother  to  answer  the 
charges? 

It  reminds  me  a  good  bit  of 
the  industrialists  who  refuse  to 
comment  on  their  difference 
with  the  union.  The  result  h 
that  the  public  reads  only  o** 
side,  through  no  fault  of  the 
new^apers,  and  the  case  is  in*' 
mediately  prejudiced  in  the  pulr 
lie  mind. 

(Continued  on  page  64) 
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Newspaper  Boy 
Day  Program 
Is  Completed 

Carriers'  Observance 
Will  Stress  Huge 
War  Stamp  Sales 

Philadelphia.  Sept.  12 — Final 
plans  for  honoring  the  more  than 
150.000  newspaper  boys  of  Amer¬ 
ica  on  National  Newspaper  Boy 
Day,  October  7.  which  is  to  be 
part  of  the  annual  observance 
of  National  Newspaper  Week. 
Oct.  1-8.  were  drawn  up  here  at 
a  conference  held  in  the  otlices 
of  Howard  W.  Stodghill.  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Evening 
Bulletin  and  chairman  of  the 
Newspaper  Boy  Committee  of 
the  War  Finance  Division.  U.  S. 
Treasury  Department. 

The  slogan  for  this  year's  cele¬ 
bration  is  to  be  “Put  Gl-Joe  in 
Tokyo”  and  the  goal  is  to  be 
sales  by  newspaper  boys  of  U.  S. 
War  Savings  Stamps  in  mini¬ 
mum  quantities  of  $1  to  each 
customer,  with  a  view  to  top¬ 
ping  the  total  of  27  million 
War  Stamps  sold  last  year  on 
National  Newspaper  Boy  Day. 
when  the  slogan  was  “Dimes  for 
Invasion.” 

Well  Over  Gool 
From  Harry  W.  Cullis.  chief 
of  the  Newspaper  Boy  Section 
of  the  War  Finance  Division, 
who  attended  the  conference, 
came  information  to  the  effect 
the  total  number  of  sales  of  War 
Stamps  by  U.  S.  newspaper  boys 
from  Pearl  Harbor  in  1941  to 
Sept.  7,  1944.  is  a  grand  total  of 
1.261.022.476  stamps.  Thus  the 
boys  have  not  only  passed  an 
initial  goal  of  a  billion  stamps, 
but  are  already  well  over  the 
one-quarter  mark  in  selling  their 
second  billion. 

Unique  features  are  planned 
for  Oct.  7.  Boy  winners  in  the 
11  regional  sections  into  which 
the  entire  country  has  been  di¬ 
vided  will  have  the  honor  of 
having  their  mothers  christen 
new  ships  to  be  launched  during 
the  next  few  weeks,  ships  of 
the  Navy  as  well  as  the  U.  S. 
Merchant  Marine. 

Events  planned  include  also 
parades,  luncheons,  prize  con- 
tMts.  civic  ceremonies  and  elec¬ 
tion  of  champion  newspaper  boy 
salesmen  In  various  communi¬ 
ties.  these  affairs  being  largely 
sponsored  under  auspices  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  the  local 
newspaper  circulation  managers 
taking  the  lead  in  their  organ¬ 
izations. 

Individual  group  carriers  in 
various  U.  S.  cities  will  attempt 
to  sell  enough  stamps  to  pay  for 
one  or  more  of  the  new  “water 
weasels.”  the  new  amphibious 
jeeps.  Already  newspaper  boys 
employed  by  the  Toledo  ( O. ) 
Blade  have  signified  their  inten¬ 
tion  of  buying  three  of  the 
weasels.” 

A  feature  also  of  this  year’s 
ooservance  will  be  a  series  of 
^t-to-coast  national  hookups 
of  the  various  radio  chains  in 
which  “newsies  ’  themselves  will 
broadcast  along  with  various 


news  commentators  and  gov’ern-  ' 
ment  representatives. 

Official  poster  for  the  1944 
campaign,  just  off  the  govern¬ 
ment  presses  and  revealed  in  ' 
miniature  for  the  first  time  at 
the  conference  in  Mr.  Stodghill’s 
office  shows  a  helmeted  dough¬ 
boy  with  arm  about  the  shoulder 
of  a  newspaper  boy.  the  title 
across  the  top  reading:  “Thanks 
Buddy!”  The  poster  is  to  be 
distributed  throughout  the  na¬ 
tion  during  the  next  few  weeks 

The  Treasury  Department  also 
is  putting  out  a  miniature  pro¬ 
motion  press  book  which  is  go-  : 
ing  to  every  newspaper  in  the 
country  telling  how  newspaper 
boys  have  cooperated  in  the  war  . 
effort  and  how  editors  and  pub¬ 
lishers  can  cooperate  Oct.  7  in  I 
honoring  their  youthful  sales-  , 
men. 

A  statement  released  at  the  ' 
conference  from  Ted  R.  Gamble,  j 
national  director  of  the  War  | 
Finance  Division,  says: 

“America  will  observe  its  , 
third  wartime  National  Newspa¬ 
per  Boy  Day,  Saturday.  Oct.  7. 
From  the  vantage  point  of  the 
War  Finance  Division  of  the 
Treasury  Department,  we  have 
seen  the  little  merchant  come  of 
age  in  the  midst  of  the  heart¬ 
break  of  war. 

“The  very  first  segment  of  our 
national  life  to  organize  in  aid 
of  the  defense  of  our  country, 
newspaper  boys  now  are  the 
very  first  elements  to  recognize 
the  need  for  intensifying  the 
war  effort  on  the  home  front 
and  to  look  beyond  the  defeat 
of  Germany  to  the  fierce  strug¬ 
gle  ahead  to  reach  Tokyo.  .  . 

More  Papers  Active  ! 

Latest  returns,  said  Chairman  ! 
Stodghill.  indicate  an  ever  in¬ 
creasing  number  of  U.  S.  news¬ 
papers  participating  in  the  stamp  ' 
sales.  Some  newspapers  which 
joined  originally  in  the  move-  j 
ment.  but  subsequently  fell  out. 
have  come  back  this  year. 
Others  who  never  heretofore  ! 
participated  have  joined  the 
1944  parade,  the  third  wartime 
observance  of  National  News-  | 
paper  Boy  Day,  and  likely  to  be  i 
the  most  successful  yet  staged. 

In  addition  to  Messrs.  Stodg¬ 
hill  and  Cullis,  today’s  confer¬ 
ence  was  attended  by  Robert  J.  ; 
Smith,  chief  of  the  radio  section 
of  the  War  Finance  Division; 
Jacob  Mogelever.  of  the  divi¬ 
sion’s  public  relations  staff:  Paul 
G.  Lawson,  of  the  Clarksburg  ' 

( W.  'Va. )  Exponent,  chairman  of  ' 
the  Newspaper  Boy  Day  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  ICMA.  and  William 
Holley,  circulation  promotion  ■ 
manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  an  assistant  to  j 
Mr.  Stodghill  in  preparations 
for  Oct.  7. 

■ 

FCC  Station 

To  obtain  technical  data  on  , 
FM  operational  characteristics 
the  Federal  Communications  : 
Commission  has  announced  it  ; 
will  construct  and  operate  an 
experimental  station.  W3XFC. 
in  'Washington.  D.  C.  Only  rec¬ 
ords,  transcriptions  and  tone  , 
modulations  will  be  transmitted 
by  the  station  which  will  have  a 
50-watt  power  output  and  has 
been  authorized  to  operate  on 
any  frequency  between  42.000 
and  50.000  kilocycles. 
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To  what  can  Los  Angeles,  third  greatest  market  of 
the  nation,  look  forward  when  the  war  ends? 


This  book,  “Postwar  Pattern  for  Los  Angeles,"  dis¬ 
cusses  after-war  problems,  frankly.  It  presents  data  vital 
to  your  present  and  future  sales  and  advertising  plans. 
It  unfolds  a  factual  pattern  which  indicates  that  Los 
Angeles,  great  as  it  now  is,  is  just  crossing  the  threshold 
of  an  amazing  era  as  the  new  world  gateway. 

A  request  on  your  letterhead  will  bring  a  copy  of 
this  book  without  cost  or  obligation.  Wartime  restrictions 
have  made  only  a  limited  edition  possible.  Address  the 
Business  Research  Division,  Evening  Herald-Express,  Los 
Angeles  15,  California. 


LARGEST  DAILY  CIRCULATION  IN  THE  WEST 

Represented  Nationally  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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Combat  Graphic 
May  Be  Adapted 
For  News  Use 

Newspapers  Study 
Model  Made  for 

Armed  Forces 

By  Jack  Price 

The  Graphic  “45’  Combat 
camera  was  formally  introduced 
to  heads  of  the  photographic  de¬ 
partments  of  syndicates  and 
New  York  newspapers  at  a 
luncheon  given  by  Graflex 
Corp..  at  the  Hotel  Commodore, 
last  Tuesday.  The  affair  was  in 
the  nature  of  an  exploratory  ex¬ 
pedition  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  practicabilities  of 
this  camera  for  post-war  news¬ 
paper  use. 

Primarily  designed  for  war 
coverage  in  the  field,  the  camera 
was  built  according  to  specifica¬ 
tions  prescribed  by  the  Army. 
However,  though  there  are  some 
changes  in  its  design  it  remains, 
basically,  a  Speed  Graphic. 

Four  Shutter  Speeds 

The  focal  plane  shutter  hnB  a 
single  fixed  tension  furnishing 
four  speeds.  1/125,  1/250,  1/500 
and  1/lOOOth  of  a  second.  The 
speed  flash  synchronizer  is  built- 
in  and  coupled  with  the  front 
lens  shutter.  The  synchronizer 
is  designed  for  accommodation 
of  the  SM  and  SF  flash  bulbs  of 
the  midget  type  with  bayonet 
bases.  It  is  operated  with  three 
standard  battery  cells  wUch 
are  encased  within  the  camera. 
The  lamp  holder  and  reflector 
are  detachable  and  plugged  in 
at  the  side  of  the  camera  when 
ready  for  use.  The  receptacle  for 
this  unit  is  waterproof  and  pro¬ 
tected  from  accidental  short  cir¬ 
cuiting. 

The  bellows  have  been  re¬ 
placed  by  a  wood  cone  which  is 
rigidly  constructed  as  part  of 
the  camera  itself.  The  front 
door  when  open  serves  as  a  grip- 
handle  for  the  left  hand.  TTie 
focusing  device  consists  of  a 
coupl^  cog  wheel  system  which 
permits  the  scale  to  be  visible 
without  inspecting  the  front. 

The  locking  device  which  pre¬ 
vents  accidental  firing  of  bulbs 
or  double  exposures  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  features. 
When  the  lens  shutter  is  open 
the  focal  plane  shutter  cannot 
be  operated  and  vice  versa.  'The 
cocking  of  the  shutter  is  done  by 
pressing  a  lever  at  the  side  of 
the  camera,  and  another  lever 
releases  the  shutter  for  an  expo¬ 
sure. 

The  camera  itself  is  practical¬ 
ly  foolproof,  dustproof  and 
waterproof.  It  is  built  to  with¬ 
stand  extreme  cold  and  intense 
heat  without  being  affected  by 
sudden  thermal  changes. 

After  supplying  the  Armed 
Forces  with  their  requirements, 
Graflex  had  20  cameras  left  over 
and  permission  was  granted  for 
that  company  to  sell  them  to 
the  newspapers  and  syndicates. 
Some  of  these  cameras  may  be 
sent  to  photographers  at  the 
fronts  as  replacements  and 
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others  may  be  tried  out  in  gen¬ 
eral  news  work. 

There  are  two  schools  of 
thought  on  the  usefulness  of  the 
camera.  The  general  opinion 
favors  the  “45”  as  a  combat 
camera,  for  which  work  it  was 
designed,  but  not  all  agree  upon 
its  practicabilities  as  a  news  type 
camera  in  comparison  with  the 
“Anniversary  Model”  for  all- 
around  news  assignments. 

The  most  interesting  opinions 
on  the  post-war  camera  favor  a 
robot  type  of  mechanism  in  a 
camera  of  larger  size.  There  is 
some  variance  on  this  point  but 
a  concession  is  made  for  a  2V4 
X  2^/2  size  exposure.  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  the  trend  oi 
pictorialism  is  toward  the  story 
telling  series  which  was  so  ef¬ 
fectively  displayed  in  the  recent 
pictures  made  in  Paris  showing 
the  Maquis  capturing  a  Nazi. 
These  pictures  were  clips  taken 
from  a  newsreel  and  were  given 
considerable  space  in  almost 
every  metropolitan  newspaper. 

Editing  Problem 

The  side  of  the  picture  which 
seems  to  escape  notice  is  the 
view  of  picture  editors  who  are 
responsible  for  the  make-up.  It 
is  one  thing  for  a  cameraman 
to  take  a  photo  but  another  for 
the  publication  of  it.  The  pic¬ 
ture  editor  decides  what  picture 
shall  be  printed  and  how  it  will 
be  presented.  The  Paris  series 
and  other  published  series  show¬ 
ing  important  action  indicate 
the  trend  is  toward  the  use  of 
short  continuities  of  three,  four 
or  five  photos,  depending  upon 
the  story. 

A  camera  for  this  type  of 
work  is  certainly  need^  and 
some  manufacturer  will  produce 
it.  To  us.  it  seems  logical  that 
Graflex  would  do  something  in 
this  matter.  They  once  pro¬ 
duced  such  a  camera  in  35mm 
size  but  that  camera  was  years 
in  advance  of  the  demand. 
However,  the  principle  has  since 
become  popular  and  a  demand 
for  it  now  exists.  Heads  of 
photographic  departments  who 
are  familiar  with  camera  mech¬ 
anisms  and  the  demands  of  pic¬ 
ture  editors  agree  that  a  camera 
of  that  type  would  be  far  more 
popular  for  general  news  cov¬ 
erage  than  the  Combat  “45.” 

PSA  Press  Division 
THE  activities  of  the  Photo¬ 
graphic  Society  of  America 
have  recently  been  expanded  to 
include  a  Press  Division.  Rob¬ 
ert  M.  Beer,  vice-president  of 
the  Ashland  ( O. )  Times-Cazette, 
has  been  appointed  chairman. 
He  has  formed  a  committee  of 
news  photographers  to  serve  as 
advisors,  including  Frank  Merta, 
of  Acme  Newspictures,  and  Ed 
McGill,  Chicago  Tribune,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Chicago  Press  Pho¬ 
tographers  Association.  All 
news  photographers  and  free 
lancers  are  eligible  for  member¬ 
ship.  With  each  membership  a 
subscription  of  the  PSA  Journal 
will  be  included  and  applica¬ 
tions  for  membership  in  this  di¬ 
vision  should  be  mailed  to  Mr. 
Beer. 

OWI  Names  Flynn 

HOWARD  FLYNN  recently  was 

appointed  chief  of  the  Picture 
Division,  News  and  Features 


Bureau.  Overseas  Branch,  OWI, 
after  having  served  as  chief  of 
the  News  Picture  Section  and 
associate  chief  of  the  Division. 

As  division  chief  he  directs 
the  activities  of  the  news  pic¬ 
ture,  radiophoto,  exhibit,  film¬ 
strip,  microfilm,  picture  service 
and  Washington  sections  of  the 
OWI  picture  gathering  and  dis¬ 
tribution  organization  in  its  ser¬ 
vicing  of  informational  and  psy¬ 
chological  warfare  material  to 
more  than  60  OWI  outposts  and 
State  Department  missions. 

Mr.  Flynn,  who  joined  the  in¬ 
formation  agency  a  few  months 
after  its  organization  as  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  the  Coordinator  of  Infor¬ 
mation,  has  had  a  long  and  wide 
experience  in  the  picture  field. 
He  was  news  editor  of  the  New 
York  Times  suburban  rotogra¬ 
vure  sections,  editor  of  the  Wide 
World  Photos  daily  picture  mat 
page  and  also  served  as  assistant 
manager  of  the  news  photo  and 
feature  syndicate.  He  was  on 
the  staff  of  the  International 
News  Photos  before  joining  the 
Army  in  World  War  I. 

■ 

Miami  News  Heroes' 
Phone  Fund  Over  $5,000 

Wounded  heroes  are  phoning 
their  parents,  wives  and  friends 
shortly  after  they  arrive  at  a 
Florida  hospital  from  overseas 
these  days  —  thanks  to  the 
“Heroes  Phone  Fund,”  sponsored 
by  the  Miami  Daily  News  and 
its  affiliated  station,  WIOD. 

The  fund  has  already  passed 
the  $5,000  mark  and  is  still 
climbing.  The  money  is  being 
used  by  veterans  at  the  Biltmore 
unit  of  the  AAF  regional  hos¬ 
pital,  Coral  Gables. 

As  soon  as  a  wounded  service¬ 
man  arrives  at  the  hospital,  he  is 
asked  if  he  wishes  to  make  a 
long  distance  call  home.  More 
than  50  men  have  called  since 
the  fund  was  started  three 
weeks  ago. 

The  Daily  News  has  been 
carrying  daily  Page  1  stories 
with  pictures  on  the  program. 
The  radio  station  has  made  sev¬ 
eral  recordings  of  the  telephone 
calls  for  re-broadcast. 

■ 

Illinois  Association 
To  Convene  Oct.  13, 14 

Urbana,  Ill.,  Sept.  11  —  The 
1944  Journalism  Conference, 
sponsored  by  the  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  of  the  University  of  Il¬ 
linois,  and  the  annual  fall  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Illinois  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  on  the  Ur¬ 
bana  campus  Oct.  13  ahd  14, 
according  to  F.  S.  Siebert,  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  School  of  Journalism. 

The  committee  in  charge  of 
the  program  for  the  Conference 
consists  of  Mr.  Siebert,  Roy  Clip- 
pinger,  publisher  of  the  Carmi 
(Ill.)  Democrat-Tribune,  and  R. 
R.  Barlow,  professor  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  secretary  of  the  Illinois 
Press  Association. 

■ 

Davis'  Daughter  Weds 

Miss  Anne  Davis,  daughter  of 
OWI  Director  Elmer  Davis  and 
Mrs.  Davis,  Washington,  and  Lt. 
Morris  Kaplan,  former  reporter 
for  the  Poughkeepsie  New 
Yorker  and  later  with  Station 
WOR,  New  York,  were  married 
Sept.  9  at  Washington. 


Newsmen  Win 
In  Cambridge 
Police  Case 

By  Robert  Playfair 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  12- 
Courageous  Boston  newsmen 
assigned  to  police  headquarten 
of  this  city  at  length  brought 
their  battle  for  fair  play  to  offi¬ 
cial  circles  last  week  and  today 
gained  a  signal  victory — the  un¬ 
challenged  right  to  review  the 
police  blotter. 

As  the  spearhead  of  a  phalaoi 
of  police  who  drove  reporten 
from  their  pressroom,  then  te 
fused  them  permission  to  look  it 
the  blotter.  Captain  Robert  J 
“Clubber”  Douglas  sulked  in  his 
tent  of  defeat.  Chief  Timothy  F 
Leahy,  lovable,  affable,  but  con¬ 
fused  until  yesterday  over  tl» 
issue,  announced  that  “the  pub¬ 
lic  is  entitled  to  all  the  news 
gathered  by  this  department 
and  in  future  reporters  are  to  be 
granted  permission  to  read  and 
examine  all  blotter  sheets.” 

The  announcement,  read  at 
five  roll  calls  in  the  last  3( 
hours,  stemmed  from  a  knock 
down  drag-out  conference  at 
which  were  present  reporten. 
Chief  Leahy,  superior  officers  of 
his  department,  and  City  Man¬ 
ager  John  B.  Atkinson. 

The  conference  and  its  results 
assumed  vast  significance  local¬ 
ly,  since  in  Boston  reporters  at 
police  headquarters  are  not  al¬ 
lowed  free  perusal  of  the  blotter 

Two  lieutenants,  each  in 
charge  of  a  night  division,  tk- 
nied  Douglas’s  charges,  and  a 
third,  Patrick  F.  Reidy,  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Criminal  In¬ 
vestigation,  voiced  the  geneitl 
sentiment  of  police  of  the  city. 

“They’re  a  swell  bunch  of  fd- 
lows,”  said  Reidy,  of  the  Bos¬ 
ton  reporters,  “and  they're  doing 
a  good  job.  They  get  me  damn 
peeved  sometimes,  and  some 
times  I  get  them  the  same 
way.  They  have  a  job  to 
just  as  we  have,  and  they're 
doing  it  in  a  grand  way.” 

Advised  City  Manager  Atkin¬ 
son:  “Don’t  let  Boston  reporten 
be  informed  of  a  story  by  their 
city  editors.  Work  with  the  po¬ 
lice  reporters  and  help  them  out 
They’ll  help  you  out  in  turn.” 

Cause  of  the  conference  w* 
besides  the  main  objective  of 
the  right  to  read  the  blotter 
secondary  aim  that  privilege  in 
the  pressroom  be  ended. 

Reporters  complained  to  (3ty 
Manager  Atkinson  that  oM 
member  of  the  press,  a  friend  « 
Chief  Leahy  and  also  a  friend 
of  Douglas,  had  been  allowed  to 
read  the  blotter  while  all  others 
had  been  refused  that  right. 


Resumes  in  Europe 

’The  Universal  Trade  Pre*s 
Syndicate,  New  York,  news 
agency  for  the  business  and  tech¬ 
nical  press,  announces  the  rr 
sumption  of  its  European  s^' 
ices  with  the  recent  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Armas  Morby  in  Stod' 
holm,  Sweden,  as  Scandinaviso 
correspondent.  The  agency  1* 
also  opened  negotiations  for  tm 
reappointment  of  a  Paris  reprf 
sentative. 
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Overflow  Corps 
Of  Newsmen 
In  Quebec  ! 

Quebec,  Sept.  12 — With  prob¬ 
ably  the  largest  press  corps  in 
the  history  of  newspaperdom 
assembled  in  Quebec,  the  second 
Roosevelt  -  Churchill  conference  j 
to  be  held  here  is  now  under  l 
way.  I 

Such  has  been  the  influx  of 
newspapermen  and  photogra¬ 
phers  for  the  talks,  that  the 
Clarendon  Hotel,  used  as  press 
headquarters  at  last  year  s  con¬ 
ference,  proved  insufficient  to 
house  them,  and  another  hotel, 
the  St.  Louis,  had  to  be  taken 
over. 

File  from  Chateau 

This  year’s  conference,  insofar  I 
as  newshawks  are  concerned,  is 
somewhat  different,  for  whereas 
last  year  the  press  headquarters 
and  wire  facilities  were  all  in¬ 
stalled  in  the  Clarendon  Hotel, 
they  have  now  been  shifted  to 
the  Terrace  Cafe  of  the  Chateau 
Frontenac.  All  messages  are  sub¬ 
mitted  to  censorship  before  be¬ 
ing  dispatched,  and  no  matter 
where  they  may  be  written, 
either  in  the  Clarendon  or  the 
St.  Louis,  they  are  filed  from 
the  Chateau. 

Khaki-clad  soldiers  guard  the 
entrance  to  press  headquarters, 
and  the  all-important  pink  pass 
of  authority  is  required  before 
newspapermen  can  pass  the 
rope-linked  barricade. 

Rumored  as  early  as  last  June, 
the  present  Roosevelt-Churchill 
conference  was  probably  the 
“most  open  secret”  that  the  city 
has  ever  known,  the  Quebecers 
were  not  a  little  surprised  to 
read  in  American  newspapers 
that  the  conference  was  to  be 
held  in  Quebec,  when  their  own 
papers  failed  to  mention  a  word  | 
about  it.  The  reason  is  that  I 
Canadian  censors  asked  Cana-  I 
dian  newspaper  editors  not  to  ! 
publish  anything  which  might  I 
tend  to  confirm  rumors. 

Sunday  proved  to  be  the  “calm  ; 
before  the  storm,”  and  veteran  i 
newsmen  took  full  advantage  of 
the  holiday.  They  spent  the  day  I 
touring  the  city,  and  many  of  { 
them  went  for  caleche  rides,  | 
these  being  trips  in  the  queer 
two-wheel^  leather-sprung  ve-  I 
hides  which  are  a  “must”  for 
tourists,  and  are  to  be  found  i 
only  in  Quebec. 

WOSH  WiU  Not  Air 
FDR  Before  Election  : 

stating  that  President  Roose-  { 
velt’s  address  at  Bremerton  was  ! 
“'political’  in  its  entirety,”  Sta-  I 
tion  WOSH,  Oshkosh,  Wls.,  has  | 
declared  in  a  letter  to  Stephen  i 
E*rly,  Presidential  secretary,  ; 
fhat  it  will  not  carry  any  of  the 
President’s  forthcoming  speeches 
imtil  after  election  “except  at 
regular  published  advertising  . 
rates.” 

Speeches  by  and  for  candi-  ' 
dates  are  being  carried  at  ad¬ 
vertising  rates,  the  letter  stated.  i 
^  added  that  compliance  with  | 
ihe  code  of  the  Federal  Commu-  i 
nications  Commission  would 
necessitate  similar  treatment  of  j 
Roosevelt's  speeches.  i 


For  BETTER  negatives  ...  shoot  with 
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H^ar  the  G^S  radio  proaramM :  Tkt  G~E  AU^Girl  OrekoBtra  ,  Sunday  10  p. 
EWTt  NBCt  World  Tdday**  nowu,  tvory  workday  ^*45  p.m.  EWT,  CBS. 
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N.  Y.  Publishers 
Pass  Resolutions 


continued  from  page  9 


columnists  to  overshadow  them. 
We  were  in  danger  of  getting 
to  the  point  where  half  a  dozen 
key  men  were  doing  all  the 
editorial  writing  of  the  country 
under  their  own  names,  dis¬ 
played  by  newspapers  in  a  style 
and  manner  that  inevitably  re¬ 
duced  their  own  editorial  state¬ 
ments  and  policies  to  a  secon¬ 
dary  position  " 

Cites  Other  Gains 

Among  other  constructive 
changes  cited  by  Mr.  Stiles  were 
elimination  of  syndicated  fea¬ 
tures  of  limited  reader  appeal, 
streamlining  of  papers,  discov¬ 
ery  that  readers  were  willing  to 
pay  their  proportion  of  news¬ 
paper  production  costs,  decrease 
of  the  old  antagonism  against 
women  in  newspaper  work,  and 
the  spread  of  advertising  through 
all  days  of  the  week. 

Frank  E.  Tripp,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Gannett  Newspapers 
and  chairman  of  the  ANPA  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  speaking 
in  a  “What  after  V-day  forum” 
declared  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  networks  will  not  be  a 
part  of  the  post-war  pattern, 
^cause  newspaper  strength  is 
its  dominance  of  its  own  market 
and  it  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
combined  into  a  bargain  pack¬ 
age.  I  See  page  7. 1 

James  F.  Jae.  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat  and  president  of  the 
International  Circulation  Man¬ 
agers  Association,  addressing 
the  forum  on  circulation  urged 
publishers  not  to  “sell  circula¬ 
tion  too  short  now  if  you  want 
future  readership  assurance.” 

“If  you  have  gained  more  in¬ 
tensive  readership,  better  news 
presentation,  the  knowledge  that 
readers  are  willing  to  pay  an 
adequate  price  for  their  news¬ 
paper,  that  dollars  spent  on  re¬ 
turns  were  wasted  but  will  re¬ 
turn  real  profits  if  reinvested  in 
the  product,  that  a  reasonable 
profit  for  carriers,  dealers,  and 
vendors  is  good  business,  that 
equipment  conserved  will  last 
surprisingly  long,  that  your  cir¬ 
culation  sales  organization  can 
do  a  better  selling  job  with  am¬ 
ple  wholesale  income,  that  there 
will  be  more  reader  families  to 
serve,  it  seems  to  follow  that  the 
greater  part  of  wisdom  would  be 
to  hold  these  gains  and  profit 
by  them  after  V-day."  said  Mr. 
Jae  in  summary. 

George  A.  Cornish,  managing 
editor  of  the  Sew  York  Herald 
Tribune,  in  discussing  the  edi¬ 
torial  side  at  the  forum,  declared 
that  although  the  press  had  done 
a  great  war  job.  the  post-war 
newspaper  must  be  better  and 
that  present  small  papers  will 
not  do  after  V-day. 

“A  paper  with  100  well  writ¬ 
ten  items  is  not  as  good  as  a 
paper  with  150  well  written 
items.”  he  contended,  pointing 
out  that  we  value  papers  not 
only  for  the  articles  we  read  but 
also  for  those  we  could  read  if 
we  chose  to  do  so. 

Among  Mr.  Cornish's  predic¬ 
tions  for  the  post-war  newspa¬ 


per  were  new  empha.sis  on  in- 
lerpre  ative  news  with  fewer 
“today”  news  pegs  and  news 
headlines  on  such  articles,  more 
>pecialization  and  better  paid 
staff  members  on  large  papers 
and  press  services,  and  increase 
in  interest  in  foreign  news. 

Declaring  that  the  newspaper 
should  be  a  medium  of  enter¬ 
tainment  as  well  as  of  news,  the 
Herald  Tribune  editor  urged  the 
value  of  the  little  minor  items, 
particularly  feature  stories, 
which  are  not  important  but  are 
tremendously  interesting. 

The  convention  was  addressed 
also  by  Paul  G.  Hoffman,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Studebaker  Corpora¬ 
tion  and  chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  Economic  Develop¬ 
ments.  He  spoke  at  a  dinner, 
open  to  the  public,  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “Winning  the  Peace.” 

Mr.  Hoffman  stated  that  “too 
much  unemployment  for  too  long 
aher  the  war  would  lose  the 
peace.”  He  declared  jobs  must 
come  from  private  sources,  and 
not  from  the  government. 

Two  war  correspondents  told 
of  their  experiences  overseas. 
They  were  Toby  Wiant.  of  the 
Associated  Press,  reporting  on 
the  Pacific,  and  Kingsbury 
Smith,  of  International  News 
Service,  reporting  on  Europe. 


Laeser  Appointed  by 
Milwaukee  Journal 

Milwaukee.  Sept.  12  —  Plan¬ 
ning  for  post-war  television,  the 
Milwaukee  Journal  has  ap¬ 
pointed  Philip  Laeser  as  FM- 
Television  engineering  super¬ 
visor.  He  formerly  was  trans¬ 
mission  supervisor  of  WMFM. 
the  Journal’s  FM  station.  Alva 
Van  Alstyne.  previously  a 
WMFM  transmitter  engineer,  is 
now  chief  transmitter  engineer. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal 
started  experiments  with  tele¬ 
vision  in  1931.  on  the  top  floor 
of  a  large  Milwaukee  hotel.  In 
February,  1941,  an  experimental 
television  license.  W9XMJ.  was 
granted.  In  1942  a  television 
tower  was  added  to  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  Radio  City,  and  complete 
facilities  for  control  rooms  and 
studios  are  provided.  The  Jour¬ 
nal  now  holds  a  license.  WMJT, 
for  a  commercial  television  sta¬ 
tion. 


Knight  Cites  V-Day 
News  Problems 

continued  from  page  60 


Is  that  good  public  relations? 
I  don’t  think  so. 

Although  I  don’t  believe  in  an 
editor  or  publisher  making  a 
nuisance  of  himself  in  public, 
there  are  occasions  when  public 
appearances  are  extremely  help¬ 
ful  to  the  newspaper.  A  news¬ 
paper  is  still  something  of  a 
mystery  to  the  average  reader 
and  I  think  we  should  tell  him 
more  about  it. 

Why  should  not  the  reader  be 
told  of  the  censorship  code  and 
how  it  operates?  Every  so  often, 
someone  asks  me.  “Can  you 
really  print  what  you  like?” 

It  takes  considerable  explana¬ 
tion  to  illustrate  that  while  we 
are  operating  under  a  volun- 
tarv  code,  backed  by  no  statute 


with  teeth  in  it  such  as  they 
have  in  England,  it  applies  only 
to  matters  of  security. 

I  then  have  to  explain  there 
is  no  limitation  on  editorial 
opinion  and  usually  wind  up  by 
citing  the  Chicago  Tribune  as  a 
newspaper  which  would  prob¬ 
ably  be  the  first  to  suffer  if  the 
government  had  the  power  to 
apply  a  silencer. 

Every  one  of  us  should  be 
concerned  over  the  survey  which 
revealed  that  more  people  be¬ 
lieve  in  the  accuracy  of  radio 
as  opposed  to  newspapers.  This 
despite  the  fact  that  the  news¬ 
papers  and  services  gather  the 
news  for  the  radio. 

Commercial  Challenge 

As  far-sighted  businessmen, 
you  realize  that  these  times  are 
no  true  indication  of  business  in 
the  future.  After  V-day,  your 
solicitors  will  again  be  pound¬ 
ing  the  streets  for  advertising 
and  the  circulation  department 
will  be  fighting  for  orders. 

When  that  day  comes,  the 
newspapers  will  hane  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet  and  sell  the 
product  on  merit.  During  the 
war.  a  large  amount  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  diverted  to  other 
media.  How  will  you  go  about 
getting  it  back? 

Personally,  I  have  always  been 
impatient  with  publishers  who 
gather  at  convention  time,  as¬ 
semble  in  a  mutual  friend’s  room 
and.  over  a  few  drinks  of  Scotch, 
spend  their  time  deploring  the 
inroads  being  made  by  radio. 
Well,  radio  is  here  to  stay  and 
television  is  just  around  the 
corner. 

You  can  denounce  them  and 
any  other  media  all  you  like 
but  in  the  final  analysis,  you  can 
get  the  business  only  by  proving 
to  the  advertiser  that  his  copy 
will  get  results  in  your  paper. 

T^e  radio  people  have  done  a 
smooth  job  of  selling  and  we 
have  gone  at  it  like  plumbers 
at  a  grand  piano. 

World  Freedom  oi  News 

The  old  fundamental  rules  of 
journalism  still  hold  good  but 
don’t  cling  too  long  to  an  out¬ 
moded  formula  when  the  public 
is  expecting  a  new  model. 

Take  a  leaf  from  the  manu¬ 
facturers  who  constantly  re¬ 
package  their  products  to  make 
them  more  attractive. 

Are  you  prepared  to  meet  this 
challenge? 

This  is  a  challenge  to  every 
good  newspaperman  and  is  a 
subject  about  whiqh  you  will  be 
hearing  more  and  more  as  the 
liberation  of  Europe  progresses. 

Nearly  a  year  ago.  in  Man¬ 
chester,  England,  I  advocated  the 
right  of  press  associations  to 
gather  honest  news  in  the  lib¬ 
erated  and  reconstituted  nations 
of  Euope.  I  went  further  and 
made  the  statement  that  the 
freedom  of  the  press  should  be 
incorporated  in  the  peace  trea¬ 
ties  so  that  newspaper  corre¬ 
spondents  would  be  guaranteed 
the  right  to  .send  uncensored 
dispatches  from  any  part  of  the 
world. 

Much  to  my  surprise,  the 
Manchester  statement  attracted 
widespread  attention  which  in¬ 
dicated  that  a  great  many  other 
people  had  been  thinking  along 
the  same  line.  I  recall  that  I 


was  chided  gently  by  one  greit 
American  newspaper  for  beliw 
ing  that  such  a  desirable  de 
velopment  could  ever  be  por 
sible. 

This  newspaper  stated  that 
“freedom  of  the  press,  even  to 
the  extent  of  reporters'  bein* 
allowed  to  file  real  news  dis¬ 
patches.  is  one  of  those  things 
that  are  ‘just  not  done.’  even  ui 
times  of  peace  except  on  a  very 
limited  part  of  the  earth's 
face.” 

Now,  I  fully  realize  that  cen¬ 
sorship  in  most  countries  is  used 
as  a  diplomatic  and  political 
weapon.  This  is  especially  true 
of  the  Latin  and  the  Latin- 
American  countries.  In  the  Fas¬ 
cist  and  Communist  states,  no 
freedom  of  the  press  exists  at 
all.  Nothing  but  the  “official' 
view  ever  sees  the  light  of  day 
in  the  newspapers  of  Germany 
or  Russia. 

I  repeat  my  plea  made  weeks 
ago  to  both  political  conventions 
that  “post-war  planning  must  in¬ 
clude  the  fundamental  of  consti¬ 
tutional  freedoms,  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  free  press  in  a 
reconstructed  world  and  the 
interdependence  of  a  free  coun¬ 
try  and  a  free  press.” 

The  peoples  of  the  world  do 
not  desire  war  and  they  looisld 
discourage  it  if  the  real  causa 
and  motives  for  war  were  ex¬ 
posed  through  the  daily  publica¬ 
tion  of  news  free  from  the  i»- 
ftuence  of  self-interest. 

Dictator's  Weapon 

The  most  potent  weapon  used 
by  dictators  and  ruling  groups 
in  driving  their  peoples  to  vio¬ 
lence  has  been  the  control  of  the 
channels  of  information. 

I  should  like  to  see  each  and 
every  one  of  you  enlist  in  the 
fight  for  equality  of  access  to 
news  at  its  source  in  all  coun¬ 
tries  by  all  properly  accredited 
press  and  radio  representatives, 
domestic  or  foreign,  and  to  ade¬ 
quate  transmission  facilities  for 
prompt  movement  of  news  it 
reasonable  rates. 

Here  is  a  challenge  that  is 
already  being  accepted  by  a  few 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 
England  and  Australia. 

The  fight  cannot  be  won  in  a 
few  months  but  it  CAN  be  won. 

Are  you  ready  to  enlist? 

In  closing,  may  I  say  that 
newspapers  can  meet  the  chal¬ 
lenge  after  V-day  only  by  por 
sessing  the  determination,  irna|- 
ination,  character  and  courafc 
needed  to  face  a  new  and  rapidly 
changing  set  of  conditions. 

For  some,  this  will  not  bt 
easy.  For  others  it  will  mean 
opportunity. 

Basically,  newspapers  must 
never  be  lulled  into  the  com¬ 
placency  that  condones  sloppy 
editing  and  shoddy  business 
methods. 

Your  first  duty  is  to  the  citizes 
who  buys  your  newspaper  in  the 
belief  that  it  has  character  o«J 
stability,  that  it  is  at  all  timet  s 
defender  and  protector  of  tkt 
rights  and  liberties  of  our  peo¬ 
ple,  that  it  does  not  yield  to  tlu 
pressure  of  merchant  or  banket 
politician  or  labor  union. 

There  is  no  known  substitute 
on  the  market  for  integrity  aw 
character. 

And  no  synthetic  has  ever 
been  discovered  for  guts. 


I 
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Institute,  founded  by  his  father. 

Among  newspapermen  he  was 
best  remembered  as  the  name¬ 
sake  of  George  W.  Childs,  owner 
and  publisher  in  the  19th  cen¬ 
tury  of  one  of  America  s  most 
famed  newspapers,  the  Public 
Ledger.  Mr.  Childs  was  a  life¬ 
long  intimate  friend  of  the  elder 
Drexel.  When  Mr.  Childs  died, 
he  left  the  Public  Ledger  to 
young  Drexel. 

From  1893  to  1903.  Mr.  Drexel 
published  the  new.spaper,  giv¬ 
ing  it  the  flavor  that  was  to 
dominate  it  through  its  lifetime 
— the  “organ”  of  conservative 
Philadelphians.  The  Ledger 
later  was  sold  to  Adolph  Ochs, 
late  publisher  of  the  New  York 
Times. 


Reported  delays  to  be  im- 
po^  by  the  Provisional  French 
Government  on  American  news¬ 
papers  and  press  associations  at¬ 
tempting  to  reopen  bureaus  in 
Paris  apparently  either  failed  to 
materialize  or  have  been  called 
off. 

A  dispatch  from  London  Sept. 

2  (E.  &  P..  Sept.  9,  p.  8)  de¬ 
clared  the  questions  had  arisen 
whether  bureaus  would  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  reopen  immediately, 
and  whether  those  already  op¬ 
ened  would  be  allowed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation. 

"'nie  question  seems  to  be  a 
political  one  involving  the  press  »» 

policy  of  the  Provisional  French  AC  TT  ^ 

Government.”  the  report  stated. 
and  the  issue  is  now  a  subject 
of  discussions  between  Allied 
Supreme  Headquarters  and 
French  authorities.” 

There  have  been  no  reports 
since  of  interference  either  with 
bureaus  reopening  or  those  al¬ 
ready  operating,  and  press  asso¬ 
ciation  ofllcials  declare  they  an¬ 
ticipate  no  such  action. 

All  three  major  U.  S.  press 
associations  are  now  operating 
full-time  bureaus  in  Paris.  In 
charge  of  the  Associated  Press 
Paris  office  is  Edward  Kennedy, 
who  was  appointed  September  7. 

He  took  over  his  new  post  after 
a  wild  400-mile  dash  from 
Southern  France  through  areas 
still  filled  with  Germans. 

Previously  he  was  chief  of 
the  AP  bureau  in  Rome,  and 
earlier  Chief  of  Bureau  in  Al¬ 
giers  directing  AP's  coverage  of 
the  war  in  North  Africa. 

The  United  Press  bureau  is 
headed  by  Joseph  W.  Grigg;  the 
International  News  Service  by 
Thurston  Macauley. 

The  New  York  Sun  has  an¬ 
nounced  that  W.  A.  S.  Douglas 
has  been  placed  temporarily  in 
charge  of  its  new  Paris  office. 

Douglas  arrived  in  Paris  with 
the  vanguard  of  American  cor¬ 
respondents  accompanying  the 
liberation  army. 


As  a  small  step  toward  a  pro¬ 
jected  5,000,000  circulation  but 
a  large  step  toward  greater  mu¬ 
tual  understanding  between  the 
U.  S.  and  Great  Britain,  the 
London  (England)  Daily  Ex¬ 
press  Sept.  14  started  daily 
distribution  in  this  country  of 
copies  of  its  regular  newspaper, 
flown  here  by  air  mail,  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  announcement  by 
C.  V.  R.  Thompson,  chief  U.  S. 
correspondent  for  the  Express. 

This  circulation,  which  at 
present  will  be  limited  to  about 
200  copies  is  the  same  four-page 
new.spaper  subscribed  to  by 
3.002.738  persons  in  Great  Brit¬ 
ain,  according  to  the  August 
circulation  report,  and  is  printed 
on  regular  newsprint. 

About  50  of  these  copies  will 
go  to  newspapers  throughout 
the  country,  others  to  subscrib¬ 
ers  at  five  cents  a  copy,  plus 
postage.  Copies  will  deliv¬ 
ered  within  48  hours  of  publica¬ 
tion  in  England.  Mr.  Thompson 
said. 

Posses  3,000,000  Circulation 

The  Express,  which  is  pub¬ 
lished  by  Lord  Beaverbrook. 
Lord  Privy  Seal  of  Great  Brit¬ 
ain.  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
second  front  had  a  circulation 
of  2.850,000  a  day.  but  a  govern¬ 
ment  ruling  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  news  freed  some  of 
the  newsprint  reserve,  permit¬ 
ting  all  the  newspapers  about  a 
5%  increase  in  circulation,  in 
response  to  which  the  Express' 
circulation  passed  the  3,000,000 
mark. 

As  soon  as  arrangements  with 
a  French  newspaper  can  be  com¬ 
pleted  for  the  use  of  its  plant, 
the  Express  will  start  a  Paris 
edition. 
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Don't  let  your  reputation  lor  pronijdness 
lie  around  on  the  shipping  room  floor. 
W  hen  a  customer  marks  his  order  "rusil' — 
call  for  AIR  E.XPRESS  pick-up  and  get  it  on  its 
uay  as  early  in  the  day  as  possible!  That's  the 
secret  of  fastest  delivery’  by  air  express — a 
service  that  moves  cargo  on  swift  Airlines 
schedules  around  the  clock,  for  war 
and  reconversion  jobs. 
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SPECIFY  AIR  EXPRESS 

A  Money-Saving, 
High-Speed  Tool 
for  Every  Business 


Former  Phila.  Publisher 

Philadelphia,  Sept.  11 — Mem¬ 
ories  of  the  days  when  reporters 
wore  spats  and  carried  walking 
sticks,  when  “scoops”  were  in 
vogue  and  news  combinations 
frowned  upon,  and  when  the  edi¬ 
torials  of  the  old  morning  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger  were  accepted  by  con¬ 
servatives  of  the  Union  League. 

Rlttenhouse  Square  and  the 
Philadelphia  Main  Line  as  gos¬ 
pel  truth  with  which  to  shape  n  .  ■  c  i  J 

the  destiny  of  each  succeeding  AmVGS  in  nn^lCinCl 
^y,  were  stirred  here  this  week  Herbert  Lewis,  editorial  di- 
^  the  death  of  George  W.  rector  and  acting  managing  edi- 
Childs  Drexel.  financier  and  for-  tor  of  the  St.  Paul  ( Minn. )  Dis- 
roer  newspaper  publisher.  patch  and  Pioneer  Press,  has 

Mr.  Drexel,  76.  died  Sept.  9  just  arrived  in  England  where 
«  his  home  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.  he  is  a  guest  of  the  British  Min- 
He  was  the  last  of  the  eight  istry  of  Information.  He  will 
^  of  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  spend  about  two  months  in 
founder  of  the  famous  banking  Great  Britain.  Mr.  Lewis’  chief 
■^itution  of  Drexel  &  Co.,  and  interest  is  in  obtaining  political 
«  time  of  his  death  the  only  and  economic  background  in- 
?®yiying  member  of  the  orig-  formation  relating  to  the  organi- 
•Pol  board  of  trustees  of  Drexel  zation  of  the  peace. 

<AIT0R  a  PUB4.i  shea  for  Suotenber  1«.  1*44 


With  additional  planes  and  space  available  for  all  t\pes  of  tratlic, 
.3-inile-a-mimite  Air  E.xpress  directly  serves  hundreds  of  L .  ?. 
cities  and  scores  of  foreign  countries.  And  shippers  nationwide 
are  now  saving  an  average  of  more  than  10%  on  .4ir  E.xprcs.-' 
charges  —  as  a  result  of  increased  efficiency  developed  to  meet 
wartime  demands. 
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Phone  RAILWAY  EXPRESS  AGENCY,  AIR  EXPRESS  DIVISION 
Representing  the  AIRLINES  of  the  United  States 
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CHARLES  T.  SCHERMER- 

HORN,  67,  former  editorial 
writer  of  the  Detroit  News,  died 
in  Detroit  Sept.  9  after  a  long 
illness.  He  was  the  last  of  four 
brothers  prominent  in  Michigan 
newspaper  circles  for  more  than 
50  years.  He  began  newspaper 
work  at  the  age  of  eight  on  his 
father’s  weekly  publication,  the 
Hudson  (Mich.)  Gazette.  In 
19(X)  he  joined  his  brother  James 
in  founding  the  Detroit  Times, 
advancing  from  reporter  to  man¬ 
aging  editor  in  1918,  the  year  he 
joined  the  Detroit  News. 

James  E.  Welch,  62,  for  many 
years  connected  with  the  Rod¬ 
ney  E.  Boone  advertising  agency 
in  Boston  until  his  retirement  in 
1938,  died  Sept.  2  in  Newton, 
Mass.,  hospital.  For  many  years 
he  was  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Times 
and  at  one  time  was  advertising 
director  of  the  Springfield 
( Mass. )  Republican. 

Lowell  Brady,  reporter  and 
city  editor  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
(Cal.)  Sentinel  before  the  Sen¬ 
tinel's  consolidation  with  the 
News,  was  killed  in  action  in 
Normandy,  according  to  War  De¬ 
partment  information  received 
by  his  wife  in  San  Francisco. 
Brady  was  a  lieutenant  in  the 
infantry,  and  was  on  the  pub¬ 
licity  staff  of  the  Pacific  division 
of  the  Red  Cross  after  leaving 
the  Santa  Cruz  paper  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1941  and  before  entering 
service. 

Capt.  Peter  Van  Pelt.  27,  a 
member  of  the  news  staff  of  the 
Philadelphia  Bulletin  at  the  time 
he  entered  active  military  ser¬ 
vice  before  Pearl  Harbor,  has 
been  reported  killed  in  action 
in  France  on  Aug.  10. 

Louis  Gerson,  73,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Philadelphia 
Jewish  Morning  Journal,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  from  1914  to  1923, 
and  recently  New  York  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  paper,  died  last 
week  in  New  York.  He  came  to 
this  country  from  Lithuania  in 
1885  and  his  first  newspaper  job 
was  reporter  with  the  Inter- 
Ocean  Press  of  Chicago. 

Frank  N.  Dean,  40,  former 
newspaperman  serving  in  the 
public  relations  department  of 
the  Picatinny  Arsenal,  Dover, 
N.  J.,  died  Sept.  6  in  Sayre,  N.  Y. 
He  had  worked  on  the  Bingham¬ 
ton  (N.  Y. )  Sun,  the  Geneva 
(N.  Y.)  Times,  the  Elizabeth 
(N.  J. )  Journal  and  the  Union 
Press.  He  was  former  editor  of 
the  Madison  (N.  J.)  Eagle  and 
the  Dover  Advance. 

Lorenzo  H.  Thibault,  63,  for¬ 
mer  editor  and  general  manager 
of  the  Manila  (P.  I.)  Tribune 
and  La  Vanguardia  and  earlier 
editor  of  the  Manila  Times,  died 
Sept.  8  in  New  York,  where  he 
had  been  head  of  an  advertising 
agency  clearing  advertisements 
for  Philippine  publications  be¬ 
fore  the  fall  of  Manila. 

Lt.  Daniel  Rhodes  Hanna  3d, 
22,  reported  missing  in  action 
over  France  since  May  12,  was 
killed  on  that  date,  according 
to  information  reaching  his 


father,  Dan  R.  Hanna.  Jr.,  vice- 
president  of  the  Forest  City  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  and 
News. 

George  Alexander  Hughes,  71, 
chairman  of  the  Edison  (General 
Electric  Appliance  Co.,  Chicago, 
and  former  reporter  and  city  edi¬ 
tor  on  the  Bismarck  (N.  D.) 
Tribune,  died  Sept.  9  in  Chicago. 

Frederick  Terry,  79,  publisher 
of  the  Horseman  and  Fair  World 
and  former  business  manager  of 


the  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  Her¬ 
ald  and  the  Chicago  Horseman, 
died  Sept.  11  in  Indianapolis,  In¬ 
diana. 

■ 

Schedule  Foil  Meeting 

The  annual  fall  meeting  of 
the  Northern  States  Circulation 
Managers’  Association,  composed 
of  circulation  managers  of  news¬ 
papers  of  Minnesota,  Iowa,  Wis¬ 
consin,  North  and  South  Dakota 
and  adjacent  Canada,  will  be 
held  in  St.  Paul,  Oct.  13-14. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISEMENTS 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cath  with  Order) 

I  tim»-».50  par  line 
4  tima* — .40  par  llna  par  insertion 

HELP  WANTED  and 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  tima — .90  par  line 
2  timas— .80  par  line  par  insartion 
4  timas— .70  par  lina  par  insartion 

FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 

To  calculate  cost  of  any  clattifiad  ad- 
vartisamant,  count  five  average  words 
to  the  lino.  Minimum  space  accepted 
for  publication  is  three  linos.  Adver¬ 
tisers  who  key  their  ads,  Boi  No.  EDI¬ 
TOR  &  PUBLISHER  should  consider 
this  as  four  words. 

PERSONNEL  SERVICE 

As  an  added  service  to  advertisers  run¬ 
ning  a  four  time  "Situations  Wanted" 
notice,  their  record  is  placed  in  the 
files  of  the  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
Personnel  Service.  This  complete  reg¬ 
istration  assures  advertisers'  oualifica- 
tions  being  kept  before  employers  in 
the  newspaper,  magazine,  publicity, 
advertising,  pubRshing,  and  allied  pro¬ 
fessions.  Tfiere  is  no  tea  for  Personnel 
Service  placements  to  either  employer 
or  employe.  Registration  card  will 
be  sent  four-time  advertisers  upon 
receipt  of  copy  and  payment. 

1700  Times  Tower,  B’way  at  tEnd  St. 
New  Tork  18.  N.  T. 


Nowspapor  Brekors 

CAPABLE  HANDUNO,  buying,  sell¬ 
ing  mergers,  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  U.  S.  No  leases  or  trades. 
Len  Feighner  Agency,  Nashville,  Mich. 

Daily  and  Weekly  Newspapers 
West  of  the  Mississippi 
THE  CAMPBELL  COMPANY 
Park  Central  Building  Los  Angeles 

W.  H.  OLOVBB,  VEMTCBA,  CAx! 
CONFIDENTIAL  data  on  desirable 
newspaper  properties.  Inquire. 


Nowspoport  Per  Sole 

QUICK  SALE  NEWSPAPER.  Owner 
going  into  service.  Largest  weekly  in 
rich  agricultural  Michigan  county. 
Excellent  equipment.  Best  for  prac¬ 
tical  printer  capable  of  editing.  Will 
gross  over  $14,000  this  year.  Serving 
village  and  rural  area,  total  popula¬ 
tion  6,000.  Circulation  1,875.  Job 
printing  28  per  cent.  $17,500  time, 
$16,500  cash.  Write  for  information. 
Box  1074,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Mechoelcel  Kqelpwiewt  Per  Sole 

LINOTYPE  MATS  18,  24.  30  pt. 
Gothic  No.  18.  Monotype  Display 
Mats,  Gondy,  Hess,  Powell,  Caslon, 
Cheltenham;  Monotype  Giant  Mats, 
Caslon,  Bookman,  Kennerley,  Cloister. 
Monotype  Composition  Mata  14,  18  pt. 
Bodoni,  Caslon,  Cheltenham.  Good 
condition,  low  price.  Cleveland  Shop¬ 
ping  News,  5800  Hamilton  Avenue, 
Cleveland  14.  Ohio. 

12— HOB  UNITS — 1024  Model— Koh¬ 
ler  reels — 22Ji''  cut-off — Sell  any 
amount  needed.  Write  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  1132.  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 


NRWspopwr  Pruts  Ewglwn 

MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  Newspaper  Plants, 
repairs,  maintenance.  Service  nation- 

LORENZ  PRINTERS  MACHINISTS  CO. 

35  Rose  St.  New  York. 


MuchoRlcal  EquIpmuRt  Waiifad 
DUPLEX  OB  GOSS  NBWSPAPBB 
PRESS  8-page.  Advise  approzimata 
age.  type  of  motor,  best  selling  priee. 
and  where  press  may  be  inspected. 
Box  1057,  Editor  h  ^blisher. 

WANTED 

Goss  press,  single  width  (two  pages 
wide).  ISii  inch  printing  diameter — 
21H  inch  cut-off  or  deck  tor  same. 
Give  full  details  and  prices.  Box  1042, 

Editor  4  Publisher. _ _ 

WANTED:  8  TO  10  UNITS  WITH 
FOLDERS,  underneath  automatie  reels, 
21 cutoff,  a.c.  motor  drives.  Also 
same  cutoff  color  press,  and  color  press 
22  cutoff  8  or  more  4  color  pages. 
And  22%'  4  deck  82  page  black 
press,  and  Duplex  tubular  12  to  16 
pages  or  what  good  presses  have  yont 
Please  rush  I  Box  1084,  Editor  4b 

Publisher, _ 

WANTED  TO  BUT:  Model  B  Duplex 
in  top  condition.  Might  consider 
twelve  or  sixteen  page  tubular.  Altos 
Times-Demoerst.  Altns.  Oklahoma. 
WANTED— 100  TO  160  HP  AC  MO¬ 
TOR  DRIVE,  and  40  to  75  HP  AO 
motor  drive.  2214'  casting  outfit. 
Heavy  duty  mot  rollers.  George  C. 
Oxford.  Box  1132,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

Help  Wemted 

Advertisuf 

ADVERTISING  PROMOTION  SALES¬ 
MAN  experienced  for  a  trade  publica¬ 
tion  in  the  food  field.  New  York. 
Opportunity  for  right  man  to  manage 
entire  publication.  Permanent.  Give 
complete  background.  Box  1132,  Edi¬ 
tor  4  Publisher. 

AS  AN  ADVERTISING  SALESMAN 
WHAT  HAVE  YOU  TO  OFFER? 
Here's  our  story.  We’ve  one  of  the 
best  cities  in  Iowa  in  which  to  live 
and  work,  pop.  30,000;  we’ve  one  of 
the  best  dallies  in  the  state,  too,  eir. 
20,000;  we've  a  place  for  you,  if  a 
reliable  newspaper  display  salesman, 
not  a  “flash’’  but  dependable;  while 
a  “staff"  man  you  would  be  practi¬ 
cally  your  own  boss,  the  adv.  mgr. 
with  your  accounts;  should  this  strike 
you  as  the  spot  you'd  like,  “what 
have  yon  to  offert*'  Why  not  write 
today  and  tell  your  story  t  Full  de¬ 
tails  with  picture  will  be  given  care- 
fnl  consideration  and  prompt  reply. 
All  correspondence  in  strict  confidence. 
Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa. 


H«lp  Waatad 
Advortuiaf  (Coat'd) 

DISPLAY  SALESMAN,  aggrsssivi, 
good  layout,  copy  man.  Permaomi 
Good  starting  salary.  Tell  all  Im 
letter.  Gene  Callahan,  Oasette, 

Ohio. 

GOOSE  CREEK,  TEXAS,  DA55 
SUN  needs  advertising  solicitor,  wen- 
an  preferred.  Salary  dependent  m 
experience,  and  ability.  Young,  gm- 
ing  organization.  Permanent.  Wria 
all  fir.at  letter. 

ILLINOIS  DAILY  40.000  city  hu 
portunity  for  experienced  ditpl^ 
solicitor.  Must  know  layout,  cm 
Permanent,  post-war  opportunity,  iy 
ply  Box  1114,  Editor  4  Publisher. 

Halp  Waatad 

_ Grcalatioa _ 

CITY  DISTRICT  MANAGER  for  Isrp 
morning  and  Sunday  newspaper.  Hip 
expansion  program  planned  for  pea 
war  era.  We  are  interested  in  a  ciy 
able  man  whose  work  in  present  cei- 
nection  has  not  been  recognized.  Pod- 
tion  offers  splendid  opportunity  fa 
advancement,  good  salary,  car  allei- 
ance  and  generous  bonus  on  inereeM. 
Box  1084.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
permanent  opening  for  ciriS 
tion  man,  small  daily  with  good  prse 
pects  for  growth.  Write  all  Natcha 

Democrat,  Natchez,  Miss. _ 

WANTED  —  CIRCULATION  M4» 
AGER  for  small  daily.  Handle  car 
riers  and  some  soliciting.  Permanent 
Write  or  wire  THE  DAILY  IDAHO- 
NIAN.  MOSCOW.  IDAHO. 

Halp  Waatad 

Editorial 

AGGRESSIVE  AND  GROWOR 
NEWSPAPER  in  Illinoia  city  of  45, OM 
has  opening  for  first  class  reporta 
who  can  cover  police  and  City  Hal 
and  who  wants  permanent  Job  with 
chance  for  advancement.  If  yon  haw 
ability  and  are  looking  for  a  chaaa 
to  get  set  now,  write  Box  1077,  Edha 
4  Publisher. 

AN  ENERGETIC,  draft-proof  man  a 
discharged  vet  for  editor  of  aaal 
Eastern  paper.  Handle  aity  staff,  edit 
only  local  copy.  Man  with  origiial 
ideas  who  can  keep  staff  psppsi  a 
will  have  free  hand.  Write  fully  int 
letter.  Box  1051,  Editor  4  Pnbllaha. 
CITY  EDITOR  position  open.  Sslisai 
Californian,  tell  all  first  letter,  tbii 
is  unusual  setup  for  right  man.  Box 

1131.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

COMPETENT  GENERAL  REP0B$5 
needed  by  midwest  morning  daily- 
State  experience  and  salary  desired 
Permanent.  Box  1119.  Editor  4  Pib- 

lisher. _ _ 

COFYREADEB — For  rim  univsnal 
desk  of  Eastern  daily.  Non-duratioa. 
Give  experience,  references,  draft 
class.  Box  1111,  Editor  4  PnblUto- 
EDITOR-REPORTER  on  live  New  W 
land  weekly.  $45.00  start.  Otw 
complete  details,  photo,  first  lettit. 
News,  P.  O.  Box  2,  West  Hartfaii 

Conn. _ _ _ _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER,  not  over  M 
years  of  age,  capable  of  being  assUtait 
to  Managing  Editor,  wanted  for  morv 
ing  daily  (No  Sunday)  located  h 
eastern  city  of  100.000,  less  than  30C 
miles  from  New  York  City.  Permaneil 
position.  State  age.  references,  salary 
expected,  and  submit  samples  of  reasat 
work  to  Box  1145.  Editor  4  Pnbliater. 
EXPERIENCED  REPORTER,  da* 
man,  draftjiroof,  capable  handling  * 
news,  stair  of  4.  Permanent  J®*- 
Small  live  midwest  afternoon  dailf- 
Oive  age,  family  status,  experiyaa 
references,  starting  salary  required 
Box  1022.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
MANAGING  EDITOR  wanted  (« 
morning  newspaper  in  beautiful,  medr 
um  size  New  York  State  city; 
be  first  class  editorial  writer.  Appli¬ 
cations,  to  be  treated  in  confidaaaa 
should  give  age,  education,  experiam 
salary  expected;  also  photograph  SM 
samples  of  editorials.  Write 
1128,  Editor  4  Publisher. 
POLITTOALLT  INDEPHNDBirT^ 
PUBLICAN  New  York  State  daily  w 
sires  editorial  writer.  City  I>*P^ 
tion  approximately  100,000.  "•* 

1116,  Editor  4  Publisher.  I 


IDITOR  ft  PUILISHIR  for  Saptaabar  1*. 


H«lp  WoRtcd 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

^JTOB  OB  COMBINATION  NEWS- 
AD  MAN  for  weekly  in  nearby  Con- 
MCtieut.  Permanent,  interestiuK  job 
ia  America's  beat  known  small  town. 
State  (jualificationa  and  salary.  Im¬ 
mediate  opening.  Westporter  Herald, 
Weitport,  Conn. 

agEBIBHCED  NEWSM^  wanted 
on  amall  city  afternoon  daily.  Perraa- 
oent.  Box  114‘2,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. 
FBOSBBSSIVB  FLORIDA  NBWS- 
PAP^  wants  two  good  rewrite  men 
—one  for  winter,  and  one  for  life — no 
haeka.  Send  full  detaila,  clippinga. 
references  and  picture  first  letter. 

Box  1072,  Editor  Sc  Publisher. _ 

BZKBTBR — Desk  or  photograph  ex- 
Iierisnce  helpful ;  opportunity  to  ad- 
Tinee;  small  Wisconsin  daily;  cun- 
lider  young  woman.  Box  1110,  Editor 

A  ^blisher. _ 

JOVTHEBN  CALIFORNIA  —  Metro¬ 
politan  morning  daily  has  opening  for 
ikeronghly  competent  deskman ;  also 
for  experienced  reporter.  Oood  pay; 
pleasant  conditions.  Box  ll'JO,  E^tor 
t  Publisher. 

IBXAS  MORNING  DAILY  wants  man 
qaalilied  to  fill  post  of  city  editor. 
Permanent.  Write  Box  965,  Editor 
A  Pnbliaher. 

m  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS  can 

PM  two  better  than  average  men  on  a 
lut  copy  desk.  Have  no  objection  to 
men  with  small  town  experience  bnt 
vut  no  beginners.  Positions  perma- 
seat  if  work  satisfactory.  Write  fall 

details  to  Managing  Editor. _ 

TOP  BAxa*  REPORTER  for  police, 
(Sir  Hall  and  general  news  wanted  by 
daily  in  Illinois  city  of  45,000.  Per- 
osaent  job  for  right  man.  Oood 
pay.  Write  Box  1076,  Editor  A  Pnb- 
liilsr. 

WANTED:  EXFERIENOED  REPORT- 

EB  to  cover  city,  edit  own  copy,  snper- 
TIM  makeup  city  page.  Will  have  one 
iniatant.  Don’t  want  drifter  nor  one 
who  can’t  control  his  habits,  ^onld 
be  food  mixer.  Not  a  duration  job. 
Seed  fntnre.  Write  Times-Leader, 
Hartins  Perry,  0.,  with  past  experi- 
etN,  references,  and  photo. 

Halp  Wantad 

Promotion 

PBOMOfioiTwKlTER 


Halp  Waatad 

_ Macfcaairal  (Coat’d) _ 

OPERATOR  OR  FLOOR  MAN  WANT¬ 
ED;  permanent  job.  Modern  shop, 
nice  town,  cheap  living,  $40  a  week. 

Chieftain,  Bocorrn,  N.  M. _ 

THOROUGHLY  COMPETENT,  reli¬ 
able  Duplex  Tubular  pressman  to 
straighten  us  out  following  recent 
change  from  fist  bed.  Liberal  pay  and 
special  indncement  to  right  man.  Write 
fully,  all  letters  answered.  Box  1105, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Lltarory  Agaacy  Sarvica 

WRITE  FEATURES  FOR  NATIONAL 
fiCAQAZINESl  Bertha  Klauener,  Lit* 
erary  Agency.  507  5th  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17. 


Sifaatloas  Waatad 
_ Ailmjaisfratira _ 

NEWSPAPER  EXECUTIVE,  thor¬ 
oughly  experienced  both  editorial  and 
business  sides,  seeks  newspaper  asso¬ 
ciation.  preferably  smaller  city  or 
good  sized  town.  Fully  qualified  for 
publisher’s  assistant,  general  man¬ 
ager,  managing  editor  or  to  take  charge 
of  newspaper  property  for  an  estate. 
Age  46.  Box  1109,  Editor  Sc  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Young  lady — New  Yorker,  trav¬ 
eled,  with  “books  in  her  blood," 
seeks  position  with  library-book  chain 
or  publishing  house;  eleven  years’  ex¬ 
perience  librarian,  merchandising,  field 
and  personnel  managing  large  opera¬ 
tions.  Competent  judge  of  public 
taste;  radio  book  review  experience. 
Box  1127.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Slfuatieat  Waatad 

Artist 


ART  DIRECTOR,  extensive  background 
in  national  advertising  and  fine  arts 
wants  to  give  services  ae  prodnetion 
manager,  art  editor,  layout  and  plan¬ 
ning  for  house-organ  magssins  and  gen¬ 
eral  printing.  Box  1045,  Editor  k 
Publisher. _ 

EXPERIENCED  NEWSPAPER  ART¬ 
IST,  now  employed  seeks  change. 
Manager  of  Art  department  desired. 
Expert  figure  artist,  creative  ideas, 
illustrating  and  retouching,  rapid.  Box 
1103,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


TkU  is  one  of  those  once-in-a-great- 
vkilejobs:  promotion  writer  (possibly 
aisasger.  if  you  qualify)  with  the 
noil  successful  home  furnishings  busi- 
»eu  publication  in  its  field — a  news- 
taper  offering  plenty  of  challenge  and 
opportunity. 


It  is  with  an  organization  you  will  be 
proud  to  promote;  one  known  and  re- 
•pected  internationally. 

Too  should  be  a  good  copywriter  and 
Isio  a  workmanlike  knowledge  of 
lifout,  typography,  art  work  and  pa¬ 
per;  able  to  see  a  job  throutth  from 
■da  to  scrapbook.  Work  includes 
impsper  ads,  advertising  press  ads, 
direct  mail  and  sales  manuals  and 
presentations.  And  you  will  do  what- 
«»er  field  work  is  necessary.  Coni- 
piajr  located  in  New  York  City. 


'^ky  do  you  think  you  ought  to  have 
1  crsck  at  this  exceptional  opportu- 
•ityl  Box  1134,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Halp  Waatad 
Mocfcanical 


OOOD  PRINTER  NEEDED— A  well 
Mtsblished  business  is  languishing  for 
vut  of  a  competent  floor  man  to  keep 
•svirsl  presses  busy — Kelly  2,  Rice 
“ut,  two  0.  &  P.  platens.  Wo  can’t 
My  s  base  wage  of  more  than  $43.00 
■w  the  first  40  hours.  But  there’s 
^ty  of  overtime.  Permanent.  Wire 
Savage,  manager  Commercial 
“iating  Department,  Berkley  Ncws- 

Mpsrs,  Beckley,  W.  Va. _ 

~  BTEREOTYFER-FRESSMAN 
£“»ment  Job  in  fine  30,000  Iowa  city 
mth  4-taan  combination  crew,  replace- 
■Mt  man  here  20  years  who  has  left 
srea;  if  yon  are  competent  stereo- 
OW  and  asst,  pressman,  appreciate 
equipment,  congenial  co-workers, 
^  working  conditions,  pins  perma- 
•*'  post-war  job,  write  today  telling 
tm  we’re  looking 


Herald,  Clinton,  Iowa, 


SitaatioRg  Waatad 

Advertisiaf 

ADVERTISING  •  MANAGER,  experi- 
enced  in  copy,  layout,  sales  promotion, 
15  years’  experience.  Draft  status 
1-C  Write  Box  968,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 


AD  MAN,  38.  17  years  experience 
writing  copy,  developing  accounts  de¬ 
sires  change  to  mid-west,  now  em¬ 
ployed  on  50,000  daily  married,  good 
health,  ref.  furnished,  write  Box  1041, 
Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

CAPABLE,  energetic  young  woman, 
college  trained,  experienced  on  best 
large  dailies.  Now  general  advertising 
director  of  daily,  12,000  circulation. 
Strong  in  Classified.  Dependable, 
permanent,  wants  changes.  Box  987, 
Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  SALES¬ 
MAN  available — fourteen  years’  expe¬ 
rience — excellent  references,  draft  ex¬ 
empt.  Address  Box  1124,  Editor  A 
Pnblisher. 

PERHAPS  YOU  NEED  A  CLASSI¬ 
FIED  MANAGER? 

If  you  do  .  .  .  my  experience  has  cov¬ 
ered  17  years  in  all  phases  of  Classi¬ 
fied  Advertising.  Presently  employed 
on  leading  morning  newspaper  in  the 
middle  Atlantic  states.  Can  supply 
excellent  references.  Married,  family, 
age  34,  draft  exempt.  Prefer  town  of 
50,000  to  100,000.  Box  1113,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

SALES  REP. 

OR 

CLASSIFIED  MANAGERIAL 
SPOT  WANTED 

SOLID  CLASSIFIED  experiences 
major  classifications.  Heavy  industrial 
background  in  machines,  tools  and 
mfg,  also  display.  Large  volume  pro¬ 
ducer.  Intelligent  planner.  Married, 
American,  aged  48.  Call  Flushing 
9-7668  evenings  or  write  Hal  Oanz, 
134-14  Franklin  Ave.,  Flushing,  N.  Y. 


(*IT0R  ft  PU  RLIS  HER  for  So^mbar  1«.  1944 


Sltaaflaat  Waatad 

_ Advertisit  (Gint’d) _ 

ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 85,  col¬ 
lege,  15  years  in  adv.  sales,  promotion 
and  merchandising.  Oood  copy,  lay¬ 
out.  Strong  on  servicing  accounts. 
Former  daily  adv.  mgr.  now  managing 
good  5,000  bi-weekly.  Seek  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  employ  sound  background  in 
larger  field.  Best  references.  Write 

Box  1126,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

SOME  FUBUSHEB  NEEDS  THIS 
MAN.'  Advertising  Manager  sees  no 
future  in  present  position  and  seeks 
new  opportunity  in  city  50,000  to  200,- 
000  as  advertising  manager  or  promo¬ 
tion  manager.  Thoroughly  experienced 
all  branches  newspaper  advertising, 
sales  promotion,  etc.  For  complete 
details  write  Box  963,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Bookkeeper 

EXPERIENCED  young  woman  book¬ 
keeper  wants  permanent  position  on 
small  daily.  Machine  and  general 
work.  Available  immediately.  Box 
1125,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Cartoooist 

POLITICAL,  SPORTS  CARTOONIST 

desires  position  on  daily.  Twelve 
years  art,  writing  experience.  Uni¬ 
versity.  art  school  education.  Box 
1107,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitaatioas  Woatod 
_ Crcalatiog _ 

AN  ACTIVE  EXPERIENCED  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  MAN  now  employed,  out¬ 
standing  record,  boy  promotion  and 
management,  desires  change.  Inter¬ 
ested  in  permanent  connection  only. 

Box  1035.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

OAPABIE  MANAGES  with  over  25 
yeaas  active  experience  all  phases  cir¬ 
culation  work  immediately  available. 
Invite  correspondence  from  newspapers 
large  or  small,  prefer  east  of  Missis¬ 
sippi.  Location  and  living  conditions 
will  carry  weight.  Best  of  record, 
excellent  references.  Box  991,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER,  17  yrs. 
experience,  good  record,  specialist  boy 
promotion.  Progressive,  industrious, 
can  produce  circulation  and  revenue 
at  minimum  cost.  Age  37,  married. 

Box  1133.  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 

STREET  SALES  MANAGER,  capable, 
honest  and  dependable,  one  who  knows 
the  business,  are  37.  family  man.  West 
Coast.  Box  962,  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

Editorial 


ABLE  REPORTER,  editor,  feature 
writer;  all-around  newspaperman.  20 
yrs’  exp.  news,  features,  desk.  Pre¬ 
fer  N.  Y.  vicinity.  Box  1135,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

ASSISTANT  EDITOR,  Wellesley  B.A 
4  years’  experience;  editorial,  adver¬ 
tising  prodnetion;  research.  Rapid 
typing,  shorthand.  N.  Y.  C.  only,  $40. 
Box  1141.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. 
COMPETENT  NEWSMAN  fifteen  years 
reporting,  writing,  editing,  on  news¬ 
papers.  wire  service,  trade  journal. 
Available  reasonable  notice.  Box 

1122.  Editor  A  Pnblisher. _ 

DRAMATIC  CRITIC’S  JOB  wanted 
by  woman  reporter  with  A.B.  Colum¬ 
bia  Univ.,  experience  Wash..  D.  C. 
Daily  and  INS.  Box  1130,  Editor  A 

Publisher. _ 

EDITOR— TELEGRAPH,  makeup,  slot- 
man  on  metropolitan  paper.  Afternoon 
paper  in  general  area  of  New  York 
preferred.  Now  holding  a  top  editorial 
post  with  one  of  America’s  most  in¬ 
fluential  morning  papers.  Box  1144, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

FEATURE  AND  COLOR  WRITER,  ex¬ 
perienced  on  all  beats,  desires  imsition 
on  daily  or  magasine.  Can  write  any 
story.  Draft  2-A.  Box  1083,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

FRENCH  CORRESPONDENT 
BERLIN— U.P.  REPORTER— PARIS 
Expert  Linguist  seeks  assignment 
here  or  abroad.  Box  1140,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Sltaotloai  Woatod 

Mitorial  (Caat^4) 


AVAILABLE  NOW.  Desk  man,  writing 
and  reporting;  15 

east  section.  Box  1044,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

OOPYBBADER,  young,  draft-deferred, 

good  background,  college,  go 

East  preferred.  Box  1128,  Editor  A 

Pnblisher. _ _ _ 

EDITOR,  young,  active,  nose  for  news, 
seeks  new  connection  trade  paper. 
Wide  acquaintance  ad  ageneiM.  net¬ 
works.  ad  directors,  etc.  Consider 
publicity.  SaUry  $100.  A- 1  refer¬ 
ences.  Job  must  be  New  York  City. 
Available  short  notice.  Will  submit 
original  material  written  during  past 
2  yrs.  covering  wide  range  of  indus- 
tries.  Box  1106.  Editor  A  Publisher. 
EDITOR,  experienced,  wants  non-dur^ 
tion  job  as  managing,  news  telegraph 
or  city  editor.  IWt  3*^ 

college  graduate.  P^fi».  city  10.000 
to  40,000  Oregon.  Washington,  Cali¬ 
fornia.  but  would  consider  other  states. 

Box  999.  Editor  A  Publisher.  _ 

EDITORIAL  WRITER  — WABHMG- 
TON  CORRESPONDENT  offers  full  or 
part  time  service#  to  publication  or 
Dublications  supporting  the  Amertean 
Way  and  seeing  need  for  conservation 
thereof.  Strong  writer  from  fr^om 
angle  on  matters  of  government  and 
economics.  Knows  Congress  and  its 
nersonalities  and 

Bureacracy.  Box  958,  Editor  A  Pub 

lisher.  _ 

GIRL,  19.  1943  H.  S.  Grad.,  state 
contest  winner.  A  little  experience 
and  can  write.  Box  1068,  Editor  A 

Publisher.  _ — _ 

NEWS  AND  FEATURE  WRITER  with 
war  plant  publicity  and  special  jour¬ 
nalistic  training  wants 
Will  leave  New  York.  Box  1112,  Edi- 
tor  A  Pnblisher. 


wstwMANBMT  SPORTS  or  city  desk 
sought  by  young  newsman.  Experi¬ 
ence  on  weekly,  small  and  metropoli¬ 
tan  dailies  and  news  ““ooihj*?®- 
Sport  preferred.  Box  1108,  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ _ 

WASHOraTON  OOBUSPOHDEVT . 
15  years  Capitol 

contacts,  references.  Bex  964,  Editor 

A  Publisher. _ 

WHO  IS  INTERESTED?  City  re¬ 
porter  on  raetroD.  paper,  24.  college, 
languages  and  European  background, 
seeks  position  on  foreign  desk,  l^n 
analyze  news  intelligently.  Able 
writer,  researcher.  Box  1138.  Editor 

A  Pnblisher. _ 

WOMAN  REPORTER.  A.B.  Columbia 
Univ..  experience  Wash..  D.  C.  JoHy 
and  INS.  desires  job  in  or  near  New 
York  City.  Box  1129,  Editor  A  Pub- 

_ _ 

YOUNG  MAN,  age  30.  college  gradu¬ 
ate.  draft  exempt.  Experience;  write^ 
reporter,  publicity.  Ava^ble  aftCT 
October  Ist.  Music  P’1’1’1'**’®?, 
ferred.  Address  Box  1137.  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


’OUNG  WOMAN,  college  trained,  re- 
orter.  re-write,  features  and  K™®.'*’ 
ditorisi  experience  on  mid-west  daily. 
76.000  circulation.  Besires  position 
n  N.  Y.  or  vicinity.  Box  1136.  Edi- 
or  A  Publisher. 


SItaafioas  Waatod 

Librariao _ 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_  Mthanical _ _ 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ROOM  SU¬ 
PERINTENDENT  or  Mechanical  Su¬ 
perintendent.  Newspaper  executive  of 
wide  experience.  Background  of 
practical  and  business  ability.  Box 
952.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Sitaatioas  Waatad 

_  PkotagTayksr _ 

ENERGBTIO  NEWS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHER,  88,  2-A.  married,  one  child. 
12  yean  on  two  papers,  2  yrs.  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press.  Seek  larger  opportnnity 
on  125,000  to  250,000  daily,  with 
Sunday'  Roto,  in  South  or  Sonthwest. 
Box  1067,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Fredric  G.  Pitts 

Associate  Editor.  Wilmington  (Del.)  News-Journal 


THE  five  or  ten  minute  news 

digest  seems  to  have  become 
fairly  stabilized,  by  radio,  as 
part  of  the  Amer- 

Suggested  ican  picture. 

Column  of  And  with  in- 
creasing  frequen- 
News  Digest  py  ^jje  words  you 
hear  at  the  lunch 
counter,  the  barber  shop,  and  the 
bar  are:  “I  hear  by  the  radio 
that  .  .  when  they  used  to  be: 
"I  see  by  the  paper  .  . 

Leaving  aside  any  discussion 
of  the  shortcomings  of  such 
presentation  of  the  news,  but 
accepting  it  as  a  fact  accomp¬ 
lish^,  I  ask  why  the  newspapers 
can't  —  or  don’t  —  offer  similar 
fare  to  that  part  of  the  public 
which  can’t  (or  won’t)  accept 
anything  more  complete. 

I  suggest  a  column  in  the 
newspaper  which: 

(1 )  Is  just  long  enough  to  be 
read  fairly  slowly  in  five  ( or 
ten)  minutes; 

(2)  Is  printed  in  type  large 
enough  to  be  read  in  bus,  trolley, 
or  over  someone’s  shoulder; 

(3)  Avoids  technical  words 
and  difficult  phraseology; 

( 4 )  Covers  all  the  most  im¬ 
portant  and  interesting  news  of 
the  day,  tying  related  news  to¬ 
gether  and  eliminating  qualifi¬ 
cation  as  far  as  possible; 

(5)  Keeps  fully  abreast  of  the 
edition  in  which  it  is  printed. 

It  would  be  a  resume  of  the 
news  of  the  day.  It  would  avoid 
headline  style,  with  ease  of  read¬ 
ing  and  clearness  of  expression 
the  main  objectives.  The  better 
the  story  the  more  space  it 
would  rate,  and  additional  items 
would  be  sacrificed  when  neces¬ 
sary  to  give  adequate  presenta¬ 
tion  of  the  highlights  of  top 
stories. 

Practically  all  of  the  above 
suggestions  I  believe  essential; 
optional  characteristics,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  policy  of  individual 
papers,  might  include: 

(DA  quasi-chatty  style  of 
writing. 

(2)  By-line  identification  to 
build  up  reader  interest. 

( 3 )  A  human-interest  or  hu¬ 
morous  news  item  at  the  end  of 
each  column. 

(4)  Two  columns  or  the  di¬ 
vision  of  one  column  for  local 
and  national  news. 

(5)  Key  figures  (12-3)  at  the 
end  of  each  item  to  locate  com¬ 
plete  story  (page  and  column) 
if  the  reader  wants  more. 

And.  of  course,  many  other 
modifications  are  possible. 

•  •  • 

THIS  column  would  be  NEWS. 

The  papers  already  have  as 
much  opinion,  fancy  and  other¬ 
wise.  as  the  radio. 

Give  All  They  also  have  an 

The  New.  ‘"^ex  to  tell  you 
.  where  to  find 

In  10  Minute,  things.  And  Time 
and  Newsweek 
take  care  of  the  folks  who  wish 
to  catch  up  with  the  world  only 
once  a  week,  while  Life  and 
Look  offer  most  of  the  leftover 
news  pictures,  and  some  that 
aren’t. 


But  where,  except  on  radio, 
may  the  man  or  woman  or 
school  child  who  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  take  more,  get  his 
five  or  ten  minute  resume  of  the 
day’s  news? 

The  newspapers  buy  a  new 
face  of  body  type  when  Mergen- 
thaler  or  Intertype  thinks  one 
up,  and  then  go  to  great  lengths 
to  tell  their  readers  how  good 
it  is  for  them,  how  the  National 
Association  of  Optical  Experts 
promise  THIS  face  really  does 
your  eyes  a  service.  The  papers 
pay  for  fancy  layout  and  make¬ 
up  specialists;  change  headlines 
from  Gothic  to  Bodoni  to  some¬ 
thing  else,  and  so  on.  But  usu¬ 
ally  they  have  to  TELL  their 
readers  how  good  the  new  de¬ 
parture  is. 

Well,  here’s  something  that 
a  group  of  readers,  and  maybe 
more  important — potential  read¬ 
ers — have  shown  they  liked,  and 
wanted. 

Could  it  be  that  newspaper 
publishers  and  editors  are  loath 
to  take  something  out  of  radio’s 
book?  Then  they  might  give 
thought  to  what  radio  and  the 
weekly  news  magazines  and 
picture  magazines,  and  yes  the 
comic  mags,  have  taken  out  of 
theirs. 

Or  might  the  newspapers  fear 
that  if  a  news  digest  became 
too  popular,  the  rest  of  the  paper 
would  be  neglected?  Well,  it 
didn’t  stop  them  from  putting 
in  comics,  for  instance.  No.  the 
smart  publisher  realizes  that  the 
job  is  to  get  them  to  buy  the 
paper  for  just  one  thing,  and 
then  if  the  rest  of  it  is  interest¬ 
ing  enough,  they’ll  learn  to 
read  it. 

No  space  for  it,  in  these  days 
of  paper  curtailment?  That  an¬ 
swer  is  easy.  Every  editor 
knows  that  everything  that  goes 
into  the  paper  forces  something 
else  to  be  left  out.  And  if  such 
a  column  isn’t  worth  the  space 
of  a  dozen  or  so  telegraph  shorts, 
or  even  of  one  of  your  many 
columns  of  opinion,  then  it  isn’t 
worth  anything. 

In  the  meantime,  a  lot  of 
folks  are  getting  the  same 
product,  from  their  radio;  and, 
apparently,  liking  it. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  radio’s 
one  great  advantage.  The  cus¬ 
tomer  can  get  his  news  report 
while  shaving,  driving  his  car, 
or  stretched  out  on  the  divan 
with  his  eyes  closed.  The  news¬ 
paper,  of  course,  can’t  deliver 
the  product  in  this  wrapping; 
it  can,  however,  deliver  it  for 
use  at  the  reader’s  convenience; 
and  that  feat  the  radio  can’t 
duplicate. 

But  that  is  basic  stuff  in  the 
two  fields.  And  so  far  as  I 
know  no  one  has  ever  proved 
conclusively  whether  hearing 
your  news,  features  and  enter¬ 
tainment  is  more  or  less  de¬ 
sirable  to  the  customer  than 
getting  it  when  he  wants  it.  At 
any  rate,  the  question  applies 
to  the  whole  field  and  not  to  any 
single  part  of  the  newspaper 
or  radio  program. 


The  point  is  that  the  radio 
has  developed  a  technic  in  news 
presentation  which  has  received 
a  wide  acceptance.  It  has  ob¬ 
vious  faults  and  it  never  can 
replace  a  full  rounded  report 
of  the  day’s  events.  But  I  feel 
that  it  (1)  is  a  proven  fact  that 
it  fills  ^  definite  need,  and  ( 2 ) 
can  be  duplicated  —  and  im¬ 
proved  upon  —  by  thie  news¬ 
papers. 

I  submit  the  five  or  ten  minute 
News  Digest  for  newspapers, 
accurate,  interesting,  clearly 
and  simply  written,  designed 
primarily  for  (a)  housewives 
and  their  husbands  who  won't 
or  can’t  give  more  than  five 
minutes  a  day  to  the  news;  ( b ) 
those  to  whom  the  multiple 
headlines  and  complexity  of  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper  are  a  deter¬ 
rent.  (We  editors  like  to  hide 
our  heads  in  the  sand  on  this 
one);  (c)  school  children,  many 
of  whom  would  like  to.  and 
many  more  of  whom  are  re¬ 
quired  to,  keep  up  with  the  news. 

American  newspapers  do  a 
grand,  an'd  oft-times  brilliant 
job  of  presenting  the  news. 
They  are  rightly  proud  of  their 
worldwide  news  coverage,  of 
their  mechanical  excellence. 
But  are  they  sufficiently  alert 
in  keeping  abreast  of  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  needs  and  desires?  Isn’t 
it  just  possible  that  they  ( not 
YOUR  newspaper,  of  course) 
are  just  a  little  bit  too  im¬ 
pressed  with  themselves  as  they 
are? 

«  «  « 

ONE  thing  more,  and  this  is 
personal.  Can  you  or  can’t 
you  remember  certain  days 
when,  dog  -  tired 
Aid  to  the  from  a  fishing 
Tired  or 

numerable  busi- 
Busy  Man  ness  conferences. 

or  from  too  many 
double-scotches,  you  wanted  to 
turn  in  for  the  night,  but  you 
wanted  first  to  know  the  day's 
news;  you  picked  up  the  38  or 
44-page  paper,  glanced  over  a 
couple  of  headlines,  ruffied  into 
a  couple  of  inside  pages,  tossed 
it  away  and  went  to  sleep? 

Would  a  five-minute  summary 
of  the  whole  works  have  helped? 

No?  Well,  you’re  the  excep¬ 
tion.  Several  million  other 
folks  (possibly  less  astute  than 
you  are)  due  to  fatigue  or 
inertia,  or  habit,  may  turn  on 
the  radio  rather  than  wade 
through  those  headlines  and 
those  pages. 

Might  it  be  a  smart  move  by 
the  newspapers  to  give  these 
folks  what  they  WOULD  read, 
and  thereby  entice  ( call  it 
’educate’  if  you  prefer)  them 
into  the  whole  paper? 


British  Publisher  Fears 
Journalistic  Unions 

Trade  unionism  seems  unsuit¬ 
able  to  the  “profession  of  Jour¬ 
nalism.”  Lord  Iliffe,  publishe 
of  the  English  Birmingham  Port 
and  Mail,  declared  recently  in  i 
letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Lit¬ 
erary  Staff  Guild,  house  organi¬ 
zation  of  those  newspaper  ci¬ 
lices,  concerning  a  ’’deputation 
from  what  was  called  the  Edi¬ 
torial  Chapel,”  consisting  o( 
members  of  the  National  Union 
of  Journalists. 

"I  am  no  opponent  of  trade 
unionism  as  such.”  the  publisher 
said,  "and  am  glad  the  work¬ 
men  employed  on  the  papers  are 
members  of  their  appropriate 
unions,  but  in  the  case  of  the 
journalists  it  is  quite  different 

“One  of  the  most  important 
things  in  this  country  is  to  pre 
serve  a  free  Press,  and  journal¬ 
ists  should  have  only  one  loy¬ 
alty  and  that  is  to  the  editon 
of  the  papers  on  which  they 
serve,  "rhe  fact  that  the  NUJ 
has  become  affiliated  with  the 
TUC  (Trades  Union  Congress' 
makes  the  position  still  moiy 
difficult,  as  if  the  TUC  ( although 
I  think  this  is  unlikely)  were 
to  take  a  line  at  any  time  which 
the  newspapers  felt  harmful  to 
the  National  interests,  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  which  should  be  their 
first  loyalty,  i.e.,  to  the  papers  or 
to  their  union,  would  inevitably 
arise.” 

■ 

Montgomery  Shiited 
To  Minneapolis  by  AP 

Harry  Montgomery,  chief  ol 
the  Arizona  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  for  10  years,  has 
been  transferred  to  Minneapolis, 
where  he  will  have  charge  of 
news  coverage  for  AP  clients  in 
Minnesota,  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota. 

The  new  Minneapolis  chief 
joined  AP  14  years  ago  and  was 
transferred  to  Phoenix  from 
Amarillo,  Tex.,  where  he  was 
AP  correspondent  in  charge  of 
West  Texas  coverage. 

Montgomery  is  being  sue 
ceeded  in  Arizona  by  Wayne 
Richardson,  veteran  of  24  years 
with  the  AP,  as  acting  bureau 
manager. 

■ 

Paris  Editor  Taken 

The  Paris  newspaper  Libefs- 
tion  reported  this  week  that 
Charles  Maurras,  editor  of  the 
Royalist  newspaper  Action  Fra*- 
caise  and  one  of  the  country* 
most  anti-British  and  anti- 
.\merican  writers,  has  been  ar 
rested  by  patriots  in  Lyoa 
Maurras  is  76  years  old. 


L  -w. 


We  know  of  a  certain  young  lady  who  tel^ 
phoned  all  day  to  friends  in  a  frantic  quest 
for  the  answer  tt)  a  perplexing  question  tlut 
had  come  up  during  a  bridge  game.  No  lucL 
It  was  a  stumper.  Then  she  wrote  in  to  The 
Haskin  Information  Service  department  in  to 
daily  paper  —  and  the  problem  was  solved 
(She  wrote  an  enthusiastic  letter  of  than|u  to 
the  Editor.)  This  Service,  with  headquarten 
in  Washington,  D.  C.,  is  indispensable  during 
an  age  that  is  Quiz-minded. 

r/ie  Providence  Journal  A  Evening  Bulletin,  fUJ'" 
702  MEAS)  haV€  for  f/iis  Strvict, 
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IT’S  NO  CIRCUSI 


who  have  the  courage  aiul  skill  patcher — service  man — almost 

to  do  it.  Just  as  there  are  other  every  job  is  specialized  and 

men  who  control  complicate<l  technical, 
switchboards  in  lightning  The  value  of  this  practical 
.storms,  or  keep  a  careful  watch  experience — and  of  .sound  busi- 

on  giant  turbines,  or  crawl  in  ness  management — has  been 

hot  Imilers  to  make  repairs.  dramatically  proved  by  war. 

These  folks  know  what  to  do  I"  shortages  of  many 

l)ecause  they’ve  been  doing  it  essentials,  there  is  no  shortage 

a  long  time.  Men  and  women  electricity  and  it  is  still  sold 
grow  up  in  the  electric  light  pre-war  prices! 

and  power  business.  It  takes  •  Hear  ,Vf/*on  Wdv  every  W«lne.rfay 
^  eveninir  in  the  brilliant  new  musicril  show 

years  to  l)ecome  a  power-plant  -"Tl»e  Electric  Hour”-with  Robert  Arm- 
.  _  .  Ill*  bruster’s  orchestra.  10:J0  PM.  EWT,  CBS 

engineer.  Lineman — load  dis-  Network. 

160  ELECTRIC  LIGHT 
AND  POWER  COMPANIES 

SELP-SUSSOSTIMO,  TAX-PAYIMG  BUSIMESSES 

*  Nmm*$  om  requmst  from  tki*  magazinm. 


They  may  look  like  daring 
young  men  on  the  flying  tra¬ 
peze.  But  they’re  electric  line¬ 
men,  fifty  feet  in  the  air,  with 
no  net  underneath. 

It’s  tough  enough  up  there 
on  a  sunny  summer  day.  It’s 
much  worse  on  a  wet  black 
night — or  when  everything’s 
slippery  with  .sleet. 

But  the  job  must  be  done. 
It’s  part  of  giving  you  good 
electric  service. 

Fortunately,  there  are  men 


In  U.  S.  A. 


WHEN  manufacturers  are  once  again  free  to  swing 
into  mass  production  of  consumer  goods— 
many  will  find  themselves  forced  into  a  general 
scramble  resulting  from  an  “all  out”  effort  of  their 
competitors  to  regain  a  prewar  share  of  the  market. 
Introduction  of  new  products  and  new  materials  is 
added  assurance  that  competition  will  be  keen— 
the  race  for  distribution  a  determined  one. 

It  is  during  this  period  that  advertising  has  its 
greatest  role  to  play.  The  necessity  of  reaching  and 
selling  the  consumer  quickly,  as  well  as  in  large 
numbers,  is  apparent.  The  urgency  of  thoroughly 
selling  the  dealer,  thus  securing  wider  distribution, 
is  evident. 

Decide  now  to  use  the  medium  best  fitted  for 
this  job— your  daily  newspaper.  Remember  that 
newspaper  advertising  speaks  from  an  atmosphere 
of  SPEED  AND  ACTION  .  .  .  that  through  the 
power  of  newspaper  advertising  you  can  create  the 
good  will  and  consumer  acceptance  so  essential  to 
successful  selling. 

The  stakes  are  high  — the  reward  for  sound  fudg- 
ment  great.  Consider  the  facts  carefully  and  decide 
upon  newspapers  today. 
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